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\ Y home ranch lies 
| on both sides of 
the Little Missouri, 
the nearest ranchman 
above me being about 
twelve, and the near- 
est below me about 
ten, miles distant. ‘The 
general course of the 
stream here is north- 
erly, but, while flow- 
ing through my ranch, 
it takes a great wester- 
ly reach of some three 
miles, walled in, as al- 
ways, between chains 
of steep, high bluffs half a mile or more apart. 
The stream twists down through the valley in 
long sweeps, leaving oval wooded bottoms, 
first on one side and then on the other; and 
in an open glade among the thick-growing 
timber stands the long, low house of hewn 
logs. 

Just in front of the ranch veranda is a line of 
old cottonwoods that shade it during the fierce 
heats of summer, rendering it always cool and 
pleasant. But a few feet beyond these trees 
comes the cut-off bank of the river, through 
whose broad, sandy bed the shallow stream 
winds as if lost, except when a freshet fills it 
from brim to brim with foaming yellow wa- 
ter. The bluffs that wall in the river-valley 
curve back in semicircles, rising from its al- 
luvial bottom generally as abrupt cliffs, but 
often as steep, grassy slopes that lead up to 
great level plateaus; and the line is broken 
every mile or two by the entrance of a coulée, 
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or dry creek, whose head branches may be 
twenty miles back. Above us, where the 
river comes round the bend, the valley is very 
narrow, and the high buttes bounding it rise, 
sheer and barren, into scalped hill-peaks and 
naked knife-blade ridges. 

The other buildings stand in the same 
open glade with the ranch house, the dense 
growth of cottonwoods and matted, thorny 
underbrush making a wall all about, through 
which we have chopped our wagon roads and 
trodden out our own bridle-paths. The cattle 
have now trampled down this brush a little, 
but deer still lie in it, only a couple of hun- 
dred yards from the house; and from the 
door sometimes in the evening one can see 
them peer out into the open, or make their 
way down, timidly and cautiously, to drink at 
the river. The stable, sheds, and other out- 
buildings, with the hayricks and the pens for 
such cattle as we bring in during winter, are 
near the house; the patch of fenced garden 
land is on the edge of the woods; and near 
the middle of the glade stands the high, cir 
cular horse-corral, with a snubbing-post in 
the center, and a wing built out from one side 
of the gate entrance, so that the saddle band 
can be driven in without trouble. As it is 
very hard to work cattle where there is much 
brush, the larger cow-corral is some four miles 
off on an open bottom. 

A ranchman’s life is certainly a very pleas- 
ant one, albeit generally varied with plenty 
of hardship and anxiety. Although occasion- 
ally he passes days of severe toil,— for exam- 
ple, if he goes on the round-up he works as 
hard as any of his men,—yet he no longer 
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has to undergo the monotonous drudgery at- 
tendant upon the tasks of the cowboy or of 
the apprentice in the business. His fare is 
simple; but, if he chooses, it is good enough. 
Many ranches are provided with nothing at 
all but salt pork, canned goods, and bread; 
indeed, it is a curious fact that in traveling 
through this cow country it is often impossible 
to get any milk or butter; but this is only be- 
cause the owners or managers are too lazy to 
take enough trouble to insure their own com- 
fort. We ourselves always keep up two or three 
cows, choosing such as are naturally tame, and 
so we invariably have plenty of milk and, when 
there is time for churning, a good deal of 
butter. We also keep hens, which, in spite of 
the damaging inroads of hawks, bob-cats, and 
foxes, supply us with eggs, and in time of need, 
when our rifles have failed to keep us in game, 
with stewed, roast, or fried chicken also. From 
our garden we get potatoes, and unless drought, 
frost, or grasshoppers interfere (which they 
do about every second year), other vegetables 
as well. [For fresh meat we depend chiefly 
upon our prowess as hunters. 

During much of the time we are away on 
the different round-ups, that “ wheeled house,” 


the great four- 

horse wagon, be- 

ing then our ace op 

home; but when ea 
— ————t 


at the ranch our 
routine of life is 
always much the 
same, save during 





the excessively bitter weather of midwinter, 
when there is little to do except to hunt, if the 
daysare fine enough. We breakfast early — be- 
fore dawn when the nights have grown long, and 
rarely later than sunrise, even in midsummer. 
Perhaps before this meal, certainly the instant 
it is over, the man whose duty it is rides off 
to hunt up and drive in the saddle band. Each 
of us has his own string of horses, eight or ten 
in number, and the whole band usually split up 
into two or three companies. In addition to 
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the scattered groups of the saddle band, our six 
or eight mares, with their colts, keep by them- 
selves, and are rarely bothered by us, as no cow- 
boy ever rides anything but horses, because 
mares give great trouble where all the animals 
have to be herded together. Once every two 
or three days somebody rides round and finds 
out where each of these smaller bands is, but 
the man who goes out in the morning merely 
gathers one bunch. He drives these into the 
corral, the other men (who have been lolling 
idly about the house or stable, fixing their 
saddles or doing any odd job) coming out with 
their ropes as soon as they hear the patter of 
the unshod hoofs and the shouts of the cow- 
boy driver. Going into the corral, and stand- 
ing near the center, each of us picks out some 
one of his own string from among the animals 
that are trotting and running in a compact 
mass round the circle; and after one or more 
trials, according to his skill, ropes it and leads 
it out. When all have caught their horses the 
rest are again turned loose, together with those 
that have been kept up overnight. Some 
horses soon get tame and do not need to be 
roped; my pet cutting pony, little Muley, and 
good old Manitou, my companion in so many 
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hunting trips, will neither of 
them stay with the rest of their 
fellows that are jamming and 
jostling each other as they rush 
round in the dust of the corral, 
but they very sensibly walk up 
and stand quietly with the men in the mid- 
dle, by the snubbing-post. Both are great 
pets, Manitou in particular; the wise old fel- 
low being very fond of bread and sometimes 
coming up of his own accord to the ranch 
house and even putting his head into the door 
to beg for it. 

Once saddled, the men ride off on their dif- 
ferent tasks; for almost everything is done in 
the saddle, except that in winter we cut our 
firewood and quarry our coal,— both on the 
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ranch,— and in summer attend to the garden 
and put up what wild hay we need. 

If any horses have strayed, one or two of 
the men will be sent off to look for them; for 
hunting lost horses is one of the commonest 
and most irksome of our duties. Every outfit 
always has certain of its horses at large; and 
if they remain out long enough they become 
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If the men do not go horse-hunting they 
may ride off over the range; for there is gen- 
erally some work to be done among the 
cattle, such as driving in and branding calves 
that have been overlooked by the round-up, 
or getting some animal out of a bog-hole. 
During the early spring months, before the 
round-up begins, the chief work is in haul- 





ROPING IN A HORSE-CORRAL, 


as wild and wary as deer and have to be reg- 
ularly surrounded and run down. On one oc- 
casion, when three of mine had been running 
loose for a couple of months, we had to follow 
at full speed for at least fifteen miles before 
exhausting them enough to enable us to get 
some control over them and head them to- 
wards a corral. ‘Twice I have had horses ab- 
sent nearly a year before they were recovered. 
One of them, after being on the ranch nine 
months, went off one night and traveled about 
two hundred miles in a straight line back to 
its old haunts, swimming the Yellowstone on 
the way. ‘Two others were at one time away 
nearly eighteen months, during which time 
we saw them twice, and on one occasion a 
couple of the men fairly ran their horses down 
in following them. We began to think they 
were lost for good, as they were all the time 
going farther down towards the Sioux country, 
but we finally recovered them. 


ing out mired cows and steers; and if we did 
not keep a sharp lookout, the losses at this 
season would be very serious. As long as 
everything is frozen solid there is, of course, no 
danger from miring; but when the thaw comes, 
along towards the beginning of March, a pe- 
riod of new danger to the cattle sets in. When 
the ice breaks up, the streams are left with an 
edging of deep bog, while the quicksand is at 
its worst. As the frost goes out of the soil, the 
ground round every little alkali-spring changes 
into a trembling quagmire, and deep holes 
of slimy, tenacious mud form in the bottom 
of all the gullies. The cattle, which have had 
to live on snow for three or four months, are 
very eager for water, and are weak and in 
poor condition. ‘They rush heedlessly into any 
pool and stand there, drinking gallons of the 
icy water and sinking steadily into the mud. 
When they try to get out they are already too 
deep down, and are too weak to make a pro- 
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longed struggle. After one or two fits of des- 
perate floundering, they resign themselves to 
their fate with dumb apathy and are lost, un- 
less some one of us riding about discovers and 
hauls them out. ‘They may be thus lost in 
wonderfully small mud-holes ; often they will 
be found dead in a gulch but two or three feet 
across, or in the quicksand of a creek so nar- 
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covered with a sun-baked crust, that let them 
through as if they had stepped on a trap-door. 
There being several of us along, we got down 
our ropes and dragged both unfortunates out 
in short order. 

When the river is up it is a very common 
thing for a horseman to have great difficulty 
in crossing, for the swift, brown water runs 
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row that it could almost be jumped. An alkali- 
hole, where the water oozes out through the 
thick clay, is the worst of all, owing to the 
ropy tenacity with which the horrible sub- 
stance sticks and clings to any unfortunate 
beast that gets into it. 

In the spring these mud-holes cause very 
serious losses among the cattle, and are at all 
times fruitful sources of danger; indeed, dur- 
ing an ordinary year more cattle die from 
getting mired than from any other cause. In 
addition to this they also often prove very 
annoying to the rider himself, as getting his 
steed mired or caught in a quicksand is 
one of the commonest of the accidents that 
beset a horseman in the far West. This usu- 
ally happens in fording a river, if the latter is 
at all high, or else in crossing one of the nu- 
merous creeks; although I once saw a horse 
and rider suddenly engulfed while leisurely 
walking over what appeared to be dry land. 
They had come to an alkali mud-hole, an old 
buffalo-wallow, which had filled up and was 


over a bed of deep quicksand that is ever 
shifting. An inexperienced horse, or a mule, 
—fora mule is useless in mud or quicksand,— 
becomes mad with fright in such a crossing, 
and, after speedily exhausting its strength in 
wild struggles, will throw itself on its side and 
drown unless the rider gets it out. An old 
horse used to such work will, on the contrary, 
take matters quietly and often push along 
through really dangerous quicksand. Old Man- 
itou never loses his head for an instant; but, 
now resting a few seconds, now feeling his 
way cautiously forward, and now making two 
or three desperate plunges, will goon wherever 
a horse possibly can. It is really dangerous 
crossing some of the creeks, as the bottom 
may give way where it seems hardest; and if 
one is alone he may work hours in vain before 
getting his horse out, even after taking off 
both saddle and bridle, the only hope being 
to head it so that every plunge takes it an inch 
or two in the right direction. 

Nor are mud-holes the only danger the 

















horseman has to fear; for in much of the Bad 
Lands the buttes are so steep and broken that 
it needs genuine mountaineering skill to get 
through them, and no horse but a Western 
one, bred to the business, could accomplish the 
feat. In many parts of our country it is im- 
possible for a horseman who does not know 
the land to cross it, and it is difficult enough 
even for an experienced hand. For a stretch 
of nearly ten miles along the Little Mis- 
sourl above my range, and where it passes 
through it, there are but three or four places 
where it is possible for a horseman to get out 
to the eastern prairie through the exceedingly 
broken country lying back from the river. 
In places this very rough ground comes down 
to the water; elsewhere it lies back near the 
heads of the creeks. In such very bad ground 
the whole country seems to be one tangled 
chaos of canon-like valleys, winding gullies, 
and washouts, with abrupt, unbroken sides, 
isolated peaks of sandstone, marl, or “ gumbo” 
clay, which rain turns into slippery glue, and 
hill chains whose ridges always end in sheer 
cliffs. After a man has made his way with in- 
finite toil for half a mile, a point will be reached 
around which it is an absolute impossibility 
to go, and the adventurer has nothing to do 
but painfully retrace his steps and try again 
in a new direction, as likely as not with the 
same result. In such a place the rider dis- 
mounts and leads his horse, the latter climb- 
ing with cat-like agility up seemingly inacces- 
sible heights, scrambling across the steep, 
sloping shoulders of the bluffs, sliding down 
the faces of the clay cliffs with all four legs 
rigid, or dropping from ledge to ledge like a 
goat, and accepting with unruffled composure 
an occasional roll from top to bottom, But, 
in spite of the climbing abilities of the ponies, 
it is difficult, and at times —for our steeds, at 
any rate—dangerous work to go through 
such places, and we only do it when it cannot 
be avoided. Once I was overtaken by dark- 
ness while trying to get through a great tract 
of very rough land, and, after once or twice 
nearly breaking my neck, in despair had to 
give up all attempts to get out, and until day- 
break simply staid where I was, in a kind of 
ledge or pocket on the side of the cliff, luckily 
sheltered from the wind. It was midsummer 
and the nights were short, but this particular 
one seemed quite long enough; and though 
I was on the move by dawn, it was three hours 
later before I led the horse, as hungry, numb, 
and stiff as myself, out on the prairie again. 
Occasionally, it is imperatively necessary 
to cross some of the worst parts of the Bad 
Lands with a wagon, and such a trip is ex- 
hausting and laborious beyond belief. Often 
the wagon will have to be taken to pieces 
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every few hundred yards in order to get it 
over a ravine, lower it into a valley, or drag 
it up acliff. One outfit, that a year ago tried 
to take a short cut through some of the Bad 
Lands of the Powder River, made just four 
miles in three days, and then had to come 
back to their starting-point after all. But 
with only saddle-horses we feel that it must 
be a very extraordinary country indeed if, in 
case of necessity, we cannot go through it. 

The long forenoon’s work, with its attendant 
mishaps to man and beast, being over, the 
men who have been out among the horses 
and cattle come riding in, to be joined by their 
fellows —if any there be —who have been 
hunting, or haying, or chopping wood. The 
midday dinner is variable as to time, for it 
comes when the men have returned from their 
work ; but, whatever be the hour, it is the most 
substantial meal of the day, and we feel that 
we have little fault to find with a table on 
whose clean cloth are spread platters of 
smoked elk meat, loaves of good bread, jugs 
and bowls of milk, saddles of venison or 
broiled antelope steaks, perhaps roast and 
fried prairie chickens, with eggs, butter, wild 
plums, and tea or coffee. 

The afternoon’s tasks are usually much the 
same as the morning’s, but this time is often 
spent in doing the odds and ends; as, for 
instance, it may be devoted to breaking-in 
anew horse. Large outfits generally hire a 
bronco-buster to do this; but we ourselves 
almost always break our own horses, two or 
three of my men being very good riders, al- 
though none of them can claim to be anything 
out of the common. A first-class flash rider or 
bronco-buster receives high wages and de- 
serves them, for he follows a most dangerous 
trade, at which no man can hope to grow. old ; 
his work being infinitely harder than that of 
an Eastern horse-breaker or rough-rider, be- 
cause he has to do it in such a limited time. 
A good rider is a good rider all the world 
over; but an Eastern or English horse-break- 
er and Western bronco-buster have so little in 
common with each other as regards style or 
surroundings, and are so totally out of place 
in doing each other’s work, that it is almost 
impossible to get either to admit that the 
other has any merits at all as a horseman, for 
neither could sit in the saddle of the other or 
could without great difficulty perform his task. 
The ordinary Eastern seat, which approaches 
more or less the seat of a cross-country rider or 
fox-hunter, is nearly as different from the cow- 
boy’s seat as from thatofa man who rides bare- 
back. The stirrups on a stock saddle are much 
farther back than they are on an ordinary 
English one (a difference far more important 
than the high horn and cantle of the former), 
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and the man stands nearly erect in them, 
instead of having his legs bent; and he 
grips with the thighs and not with the knees, 
throwing his feet well out. Some of the things 
he teaches his horse would bewholly useless 
toan Eastern equestrian: forexample, oneof 
the first lessons the newly caught animal has 
to learn is not to “run on a rope”; and he is 
taught this by being violently snubbed up, 
probably turning a somersault, the first two or 
three times that he feels the noose settle round 
his neck, and makes a mad rush for liberty. 
The snubbing-post is the usual adjunct in 
teaching such a lesson; but a skillful man 
can do without any help and throw a horse 
clean over by holding the rope tight against 
the left haunch, at the same time leaning so 
far back, with the legs straight in front, that 
the heels dig deep into the ground when the 
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strain comes, and the horse, running out with 
the slack of the rope, is brought up standing, 
or even turned head over heels by the shock. 
Cowboys are probably the only men in the 
world who invariably wear gloves, buckskin 
gauntlets being preferred, as otherwise the 
ropes would soon take every particle of skin 
off their hands. 

A bronco-buster has to work by such vio- 
lent methods in consequence of the short 
amount of time at his command. Horses are 
cheap, each outfit has a great many, and the 
wages for breaking an animal are but five 
or ten dollars. ‘Three rides, of an hour or 
two each, on as many consecutive days, are 
the outside number a bronco-buster deems 
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necessary before turning an animal over as 
“broken.” The average bronco-buster, how- 
ever, handles horses so very rudely that we 
prefer, aside from motives of economy, to 
break our own; and this is always possible, 
if we take enough time. The best and most 
quiet horses on the ranch are far from being 
those broken by the best riders; on the con- 
trary, they are those that have been handled 
most gently, although firmly, and that have 
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had the greatest number of days devoted to 
their education. 

Some horses, of course, are almost incurably 
vicious, and must be conquered by main force. 
One pleasing brute on my ranch will at times 
rush at aman open-mouthed like a wolf, and 
this is a regular trick of the range-stallions. In 
a great many—indeed, in most—localities 
there are wild horses to be found, which, al- 
though invariably of domestic descent, being 
either themselves runaways from some ranch 
or Indian outfit, or else claiming such for their 
VoL. XXXV.—go. 
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sires and dams, yet are quite as wild as the 
antelope on whose domain they have intruded. 
Ranchmen run in these wild horses whenever 
possible, and they are but little more difficult 
to break than the so-called “tame” animals. 
But the wild stallions are, whenever possible, 
shot; both because of their propensity for driv- 
ing off the ranch mares, and because their in- 
curable viciousness makes them always unsafe 
companions for other horses still more than 
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for men. A wild stallion fears no beast except 
the grizzly, and will not always flinch from 
an encounter with it; yet it is a curious fact 
that a jack will almost always kill one in 
a fair fight. ‘The particulars of a fight of this 
sort were related to me by a cattle man who 
was engaged in bringing out blooded stock 
from the East. Among the animals under his 
charge were two great stallions, one gray and 
one black, and a fine jackass, not much over 
half the size of either of the former. The 


animals were kept in separate pens, but one 
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day both horses got into the same inclosure, 
next to the jack-pen, and began to fight as 
only enraged stallions can, striking like boxers 
with their fore feet, and biting with their teeth. 
The gray was getting the best of it; but while 
clinched with his antagonist in one tussle they 
rolled against the jack-pen, breaking it in. No 
sooner was the jack at liberty than, with ears 
laid back and mouth wide open, he made 
straight for the two horses, who had for the mo- 
ment separated. ‘The gray turned to meet him, 
rearing on his hind legs and striking at him 
with his fore feet ; but the jack slipped in, and 
in a minute grasped his antagonist by the 
throat with his wide-open jaws, and then held 
on like a bull-dog, all four feet planted stiffly 
in the soil. The stallion made tremendous 
efforts to shake him off: he would try to whirl 
round and kick him, but for that the jack was 
too short; then he would rise up, lifting the 
jack off the ground, and strike at him with his 
fore feet; but all that he gained by this was 
to skin his foe’s front legs without making 
him loose his hold. ‘Twice they fell, and twice 
the stallion rose, by main strength dragging 
the jack with him; but all in vain. Mean- 
while the black horse attacked both the com- 
batants with perfect impartiality, striking and 
kicking them with his hoofs, while his teeth, 
as they slipped off the tough hides, met with 
a snap like that of a bear-trap. Undoubtedly 
the jack would have killed at least one of 
the horses had not the men come up, and 
with no small difficulty separated the mad- 
dened brutes. 

If not breaking horses, mending saddles, or 
doing something else of the sort, the cowboys 
will often while away their leisure moments by 
practicing with the rope. A man cannot prac- 
tice too much with this if he wishes to attain 
even moderate proficiency ; and as a matter 
of fact he soon gets to wish to practice the 
whole time. A cowboy is always roping 
something, and it especially delights him to 
try his skill at game. A friend of mine, a 
young ranchman in the Judith basin, about 
three years ago roped a buffalo, and by the 
exercise of the greatest skill, both on his own 
part and on his steed’s, actually succeeded, by 
alternate bullying and coaxing, in getting the 
huge brute almost into camp. I have occa- 
sionally known men on fast horses to rope 
deer, and even antelope, when circumstances 
all joined to favor them; and last summer 
one of the cowboys on a ranch about thirty 
miles off ran into and roped a wounded elk. 
A forty-foot lariat is the one commonly used, 
for the ordinary range at which a man can 
use it isonly about twenty-five feet. Fewmen 
can throw forty feet; and to do this, taking 
into account the coil, needs a sixty-foot rope. 
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When the day’s work is over we take sup- 
per, and bed-time comes soon afterward, for 
the men who live on ranches sleep well and 
soundly. As a rule, the nights are cool and 
bracing, even in midsummer; except when we 
occasionally have a spell of burning weather, 
with a steady, hot wind that blows in our faces 
like a furnace blast, sending the thermometer 
far up above a hundred and making us gasp 
for breath, even at night, in the dry-baked heat 
of the air. But it is only rarely that we get a 
few days of this sort; generally, no matter 
how unbearable the heat of the day has been, 
we can at least sleep pleasantly at night. 

A ranchman’s work is, of course, free from 
much of the sameness attendant upon that of 
a mere cowboy. One day he will ride out 
with his men among the cattle, or after 
strayed horses; the next he may hunt, so as to 
keep the ranch in meat; then he can make 
the tour of his outlying camps; or, again, may 
join one of the round-ups for a week or two, 
perhaps keeping with it the entire time it 
is working. On occasions he will have a 
good deal of spare time on his hands, which, 
if he chooses, he can spend in reading or 
writing. If he cares for books, there will be 
many a worn volume in the primitive little 
sitting-room, with its log walls and huge fire- 
place; but after a hard day’s work a man 
will not read much, but will rock to and fro 
in the flickering firelight, talking sleepily over 
his success in the day’s chase and the difficulty 
he has had with the cattle; or else may sim- 
ply lie stretched at full length on the elk-hides 
and wolf-skins in front of the hearthstone, 
listening in drowsy silence to the roar and 
crackle of the blazing logs and to the moan- 
ing of the wind outside. 

In the sharp fall weather the riding is deli- 
cious all day long; but even in the late spring, 
and all through the summer, we try, if we can, 
to do our work before the heat of the day, 
and if going on a long ride, whether to hunt 
or for other purposes, leave the ranch house 
by dawn. 

The early rides in the spring mornings have 
a charm all their own, for they are taken when, 
for the one and only time during the year, the 
same brown landscape of these high plains 
turns to a vivid green, as the new grass sprouts 
and the trees and bushes thrust forth the 
young leaves; and at dawn, with the dew glit- 
tering everywhere, all things show at their 
best and freshest. ‘The flowers are out and a 
man may gallop for miles at a stretch with his 
horse’s hoofs sinking at every stride into the 
carpet of prairie roses, whose short stalks lift 
the beautiful blossoms but a few inches from 
the ground. Even in the waste places the cac- 
tuses are blooming; and one kind in particu- 
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lar, a dwarfish, globular plant, with its mass 
of splendid crimson flowers, glows against 
the sides of the gray buttes like a splash of 
flame. 

The ravines, winding about and splitting 
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out farther to the flat prairie land on the di- 
vide. Here, in places, the level, grassy plains 
are strewn with mounds and hillocks of red 
or gray scoria, that stand singly or clustered 
into little groups, their tops crested, or their 
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into a labyrinth of coulées, with chains of 
rounded hills to separate them, have groves 
of trees in their bottoms, over the sides of the 
water-courses. In these are found the black- 
tail deer, and his cousin, the whitetail, too, 
with his flaunting flag; but in the spring-time, 
when we are after antelope only, we must go 
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sides covered, by queer, detached masses of 
volcanic rock, wrought into strange shapes by 
the dead forces whose blind, hidden strength 
long ago called them into being. The road 
our wagons take, when the water is too high 
for us to come down the river bottom, stretches 
far ahead — twodark, straight, parallel furrows 
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which merge into one in the distance. Quaint 
little horned frogs crawl sluggishly along in 
the wheel tracks, and the sickle-billed curlews 
run over the ground or soar above and around 
the horsemen, uttering their mournful, never- 
ceasing clamor. ‘The grass-land stretches out 
in the sunlight like a sea, every wind bending 
the blades into a ripple, and flecking the prairie 
with shifting patches of a different green from 
that around, exactly as the touch of a light 
squall or wind-gust will fleck the smooth sur- 
face of the ocean. Our Western plains differ 
widely in detail from those of Asia; yet they 
always call to mind 

oc @ The Scythian 

On the wide steppe. 

In the spring mornings the rider on the plains 
will hear bird songs unknown in the East. 
The Missouri sky-lark sings while soaring 
above the great plateaus so high in the air that 
it is impossible to see the bird; and this habit 
of singing while soaring it shares with some 
sparrow-like birds that are often found in 
company with it. The white-shouldered lark- 
bunting, in its livery of black, has rich, full 
notes, and as it sings on the wing it reminds 
one of the bobolink; and the sweet-voiced 
lark-finch also utters its song in the air. These 
birds, and most of the sparrows of the plains, 
are characteristic of this region. 

But many of our birds, especially those 
found in the wooded river bottoms, answer to 
those of the East; only almost each one has 
some marked point of difference from its East- 
ern representative. The bluebird out West is 
very much of a blue bird indeed, for it has no 
“earth tinge” on its breast at all; while the 
indigo-bird, on the contrary, has gained the 
ruddy markings that the other has lost. The 
flicker has the shafts of its wing and tail quills 
colored orange instead of yellow. ‘The towhee 
has lost all title to its name, for its only cry is 
a mew like that of a cat-bird; while, most 
wonderful of all, the meadow-lark has found 
a rich, strong voice, and is one of the sweet- 
est and most incessant singers we have. 

Throughout June the thickets and groves 
about the ranch house are loud with bird mu- 
sic from before dawn till long after sunrise. 
The thrashers have sung all the night through 
from among the thorn-bushes if there has 
been a moon, or even if there has been bright 
starlight; and before the first glimmer of gray 
the bell-like, silvery songs of the shy wood- 
land thrushes chime in; while meadow-lark, 
robin, bluebird, and song sparrow, together 
with many rarer singers, like the grosbeak, 
join in swelling the chorus. There are some 
would-be singers whose intention is better 
than their execution. Blackbirds of several 
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kinds are plenty round the house and stables, 
walking about with a knowing air, like so 
many dwarf crows; and now and then a 
flock of yellow-heads will mix for a few days 
with their purple or rusty-colored brethren. 
The males of these yellow-headed grakles are 
really handsome, their orange and yellow 
heads contrasting finely with the black of the 
rest of their plumage; but their voices are 
discordant to a degree. When a flock has 
done feeding it will often light in straggling 
order among the trees in front of the veranda, 
and then the males will begin to sing, or rather 
to utter the most extraordinary collection of 
broken sounds —creakings, gurglings, hisses, 
twitters, and every now and then a liquid note 
or two. It is like an accentuated representa- 
tion of the noise made bya flock of common 
blackbirds. At nightfall the poor-wills begin 
to utter their boding call from the wooded 
ravines back in the hills; not “ whip-poor 
will,” as in the East, but with twosyllables only. 
They often come round the ranch house. Late 
one evening I had been sitting motionless on 
the veranda, looking out across the water and 
watching the green and brown of the hill-tops 
change to purple and umber and then fade off 
into shadowy gray as the somber darkness 
deepened. Suddenly a poor-will lit on the 
floor beside me and stayed some little time ; 
now and then uttering its mournful cries, then 
ceasing for a few moments as it flitted round 
after insects, and again returning to the same 
place to begin anew. The little owls, too, 
call to each other with tremulous, quavering 
voices throughout the livelong night, as they 
sit in the creaking trees that overhang the 
roof. Now and then we hear the wilder voices 
of the wilderness, from animals that in the 
hours of darkness do not fear the neighbor- 
hood of man: the coyotes wail like dismal 
ventriloquists, or the silence may be broken 
by the strident challenge of a lynx, or by the 
snorting and stamping of a deer that has 
come to the edge of the open. 

In the hot noontide hours of midsummer 
the broad ranch veranda, always in the shade, 
is almost the only spot where a man can be 
comfortable; but here he can sit for hours at 
a time, leaning back in his rocking-chair as 
he reads or smokes, or with half-closed, dreamy 
eyes gazes across the shallow, nearly dry river- 
bed to the wooded bottoms opposite, and to 
the plateaus lying back of them. Against the 
sheer white faces of the cliffs, that come down 
without a break, the dark green tree-tops 
stand out in bold relief. In the hot, lifeless air 
all objects that are not near by seem to sway 
and waver. There are few sounds to break 
the stillness. From the upper branches of the 
cottonwood trees overhead, whose shimmer- 























ing, tremulous leaves are hardly ever quiet, 
but if the wind stirs at all, rustle and quaver 
and sigh all day long, comes every now and 
then the soft, melancholy cooing of the mourn- 
ing dove, whose voice always seems far away 
and expresses more than any other sound in 
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toss it up with their horns. At times the 
horses, too, will come down to drink, and to 
splash and roll in the water. 

The prairie-dogs alone are not daunted by 
the heat, but sit at the mouths of their burrows 
with their usual pert curiosity. They are both- 


CRUISING FOR STOCK 


nature the sadness of gentle, hopeless, never- 
ending grief. The other birds are still; and 
very few animals move about. Now and then 
the black shadow of a wheeling vulture falls 
on the sun-scorched ground. The cattle, that 
have strung down in long files from the hills, 
lie quietly on the sand-bars, except that some 
of the bulls keep traveling up and down, bel- 
lowing and routing or giving vent to long, 
surly grumblings as they paw the sand and 





ersome little fellows, and most prolific, increas- 
ing in spite of the perpetual war made on them 
by every carnivorous bird and beast. One of 
their worst foes is the black-footed ferret, a 
handsome, rather rare animal, somewhat like 
a mink, with a yellow-brown body and dark 
feet and mask. It is a most bloodthirsty little 
brute, feeding on all small animals and ground 
birds. It will readily master a jack-rabbit, will 
kill very young fawns if it finds them in the 
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mother’s absence, and work extraordinary 
havoc in a dog town, as it can follow the 
wretched little beasts down into the burrows. 
In one instance, I knew of a black-footed fer- 
ret making a succession of inroads on a ranch- 
man’s poultry, killing and carrying off most of 
them before it was trapped. Coyotes, foxes, 
swifts, badgers, and skunks also like to lurk 
about the dog towns. Of the skunks, by the 
way, we had last year altogether too much ; 
there was a perfect plague of them all along 
the river, and they took to trying to get into 
the huts, with the stupid pertinacity of the 
species. At every ranch house dozens were 
killed, we ourselves bagging thirty-three, all 
slain near the house, and one, to our unspeak- 
able sorrow, in it. 

In making a journey over ground we know, 
during the hot weather we often prefer to ride 
by moonlight. The moon shines very brightly 
through the dry, clear night air, turning the 
gray buttes into glimmering silver; and the 
horses travel far more readily and easily than 
under the glaring noonday sun. ‘The road 
between my upper and lower ranch houses is 
about forty miles long, sometimes following 
the river-bed, and then again branching off 
inland, crossing the great plateaus and wind- 
ing through the ravines of the broken country. 
It is a five-hours’ fair ride; and so, in a hot 
spell, we like to take it during the cool of the 
night, starting at sunset. After nightfall the 
face of the country seems to alter marvelously, 
and the cool moonlight only intensifies the 
change. ‘The river gleams like running quick- 
silver, and the moonbeams play over the grassy 
stretches of the plateaus and glance off the 
wind-rippled blades as they would from water. 
‘The Bad Lands seem to be stranger and wilder 
than ever, the silvery rays turning the country 
into a kind of grim fairy-land. The grotesque, 
‘antastic outlines of the higher cliffs stand out 
with startling clearness, while the lower buttes 
have become formless, misshapen masses, and 
the deep gorges are in black shadow; in the 
darkness there will be no sound but the 
rhythmic echo of the hoof-beats of the horses, 
and the steady, metallic clank of the steel 
bridle-chains, 

But the tall is the time for riding ; for in the 
keen, frosty air neither man nor beast will tire, 
though out from the dawn until the shadows 
have again waxed long and the daylight has 
begun to wane, warning all to push straight for 
home without drawing rein. Then deer-sad- 
dles and elk-haunches hang from the trees 
near the house ; and one can have good sport 
right on the sand of the river-bed, for we al- 
ways keep shot-gun or rifle at hand, to be 
ready for any prairie chickens, or for such of 
the passing water-fowl as light in the river near 





us. Occasionally we take a shot at a flock 
of waders, among which the pretty avocets 
are the most striking in looks and manners. 
Prairie fowl are quite plenty all round us, and 
occasionally small flocks come fairly down 
into the yard, or perch among the trees near 
by. At evening they fly down to the river to 
drink, and as they sit on the sand-bars offer 
fine marks for the rifles. So dothe geese and 
ducks when they occasionally light on the 
same places or paddle leisurely down stream 
in the middle of the river; but to make much 
of a bag of these we have to use the heavy 
No. 10, choke-bore shot-gun, while the little 
16-bore fowling-piece is much the handiest 
for prairie fowl. A good many different kinds 
of water-fowl pass, ranging in size from a teal 
duck to a Canada goose, and all of them at 
times help to eke out our bill of fare. Last fall 
a white-fronted goose lit on the river in front 
of the ranch house, and three of us, armed 
with miscellaneous weapons, went out after 
him; we disabled him, and then after much bad 
shooting, and more violent running through 
thick sand and thick underbrush, finally over- 
took and most foully butchered him. The snow 
geese and common wild geese are what we 
usually kill, however. 

Sometimes strings of sandbill cranes fly 
along the river, their guttural clangor being 
heard very far off. They usually light on a 
plateau, where sometimes they form rings and 
go through a series of queer antics, dancing 
and posturing to each other. They are ex- 
ceedingly wide-awake birds, and more shy and 
wary than antelope, so that they are rarely shot; 
yet once I succeeded in stalking up to a group 
in the early morning, and firing into them 
rather at random, my bullet killed a full-grown 
female. Its breast, when roasted, proved to be 
very good eating. 

Sometimes we vary our diet with fish — 
wall-eyed pike, ugly, slimy catfish, and other 
uncouth finny things, looking very fit den- 
izens of the mud-choked water; but they 
are good eating withal, in spite of their un- 
canny appearance. We usually catch them 
with set lines, left out overnight in the deeper 
pools. 

The cattle are fattest and in best condition 
during the fall, and it is then that the bulk of 
the beef steers are gathered and shipped — 
four-year-olds as a rule, though some threes 
and some fives go along with them. Cattle 
are a nuisance while hunting on foot, as they 
either take fright and run off when they see 
the hunter, scaring all game within sight, or 
else, what is worse, follow him, blustering and 
bullying and pretending that they are on the 
point of charging, but rarely actually doing so. 
Still, they are occasionally really dangerous, 
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and it is never entirely safe for a man to be 
on foot when there is a chance of meeting the 
droves of long-horned stcers. But they will 
always bluster rather than fight, whether with 
men or beasts, or with one another. The bulls 
and some of the steers are forever traveling 
and challenging each other, never ceasing 
their hoarse rumbling and moaning and their 
long-drawn, savage bellowing, tearing up the 
banks with their horns and sending little spurts 
of dust above their shoulders with their fore 
hoofs; yet they do not seem especially fond 
of real fighting, although, of course, they do 
occasionally have most desperate and obsti- 
nate set-tos with one another. A large bear 
will make short work of a bull: a few months 
ago one of the former killed a very big bull 
near a ranch house a score of miles or so 
distant, and during one night tore up and 
devoured a large part of his victim. ‘The ranch- 
man poisoned the carcass and killed the bear. 

In the winter there is much less work than 
at any other season, but what there is involves 
great hardship and exposure. Many of the 
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RIDING IN WINTER, 


men are discharged after the summer is over, 
and during much of the cold weather there is 
little to do except hunt now and then, and in 
very bitter days lounge about the house. But 
some of the men are out in the line camps, 
and the ranchman has occasionally to make 
the round of these; and besides that, one or 
more of the cowboys who are at home ought 
to be out every day when the cattle have be- 
come weak, so as to pick up and drive in any 
beast that will otherwise evidently fail to get 
through the season —a cow that has had an 
unusually early calf being particularly apt to 
need attention. ‘The horses shift for them 
selves and need no help. Often, in winter, the 
Indians cut down the cottonwood trees and 
feed the tops to their ponies; but this is not 
done to keep them from starving, but only to 
keep them from wandering off in search of 
grass. Besides, the ponies are very fond of 
the bark of the young cottonwood shoots, and 
it is healthy for them. 

The men in the line camps lead a hard life, 
for they have to be out in every kind of 
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CATTLE DRIFTING 


weather, and should be especially active and 
watchful during the storms. The camps are 
established along some line which it is pro- 
posed to make the boundary of the cattle’s 
drift in a given direction. For example, we 
care very little whether our cattle wander 
to the Yellowstone; but we strongly object 
to their drifting east and south-east towards 
the granger country and the Sioux reservation, 
especially as when they drift that way they 
come out on flat, bare plains where there is 
danger of perishing. Accordingly, the cow- 
men along the Little Missouri have united in 
establishing a row of camps to the east of the 
river, along the line where the broken ground 
meets the prairie. The camps are usually for 
two men each, and some fifteen or twenty 
miles apart; then, in the morning, its two men 
start out in opposite ways, each riding till he 
meets his neighbor of the next camp nearest 
on that side, when he returns. ‘The camp it- 
self is sometimes merely a tent pitched in a 
sheltered coulée, but ought to be either made 
of logs or else a dug-out in the ground. A 
small corral and horse-shed is near by, with 
enough hay for the ponies, of which each 
rider has two or three. In riding over the 
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THE STORM, 


beat each man drives any cattle that have 
come near it back into the Bad Lands, and if 
he sees by the hoof-marks that a few have 
strayed out over the line very recently, he 
will follow and fetch them home. They must 
be shoved well back into the Bad Lands before 
a great storm strikes them; for if they once 
begin to drift in masses before an icy gale it 
is impossible for a small number of men to 
hold them, and the only thing is to let them 
go, and then to organize an expedition to 
follow them as soon as possible. Line riding 
is very cold work, and dangerous too, when 
the men have to be out in a blinding snow- 
storm, or in a savage blizzard that takes the 
spirit in the thermometer far down below zero. 
In the worst storms it is impossible for any 
man to be out. 

But other kinds of work besides line riding 
necessitate exposure to bitter weather. Once, 
while spending a few days over on Beaver 
Creek hunting up a lost horse, I happened to 
meet a cowboy who was out on the same errand, 
and made friends with him. We started home 
together across the open prairies, but were 
caught in a very heavy snow-storm almost 
immediately after leaving the ranch where we 
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had spent the night. We were soon completely 
turned round, the great soft flakes — for, luckily, 
it was not cold —almost blinding us, and we 
had to travel entirely by compass. Afterfeeling 
our way along for eight or nine hours, we 
finally got down into the broken country near 
Sentinel Butte and came across an empty hut, 
a welcome sight to men as cold, hungry, and 
tired as we were. In this hut we passed the 
night very comfortably, picketing our horses 
in a sheltered nook near by, with plenty of hay 
from an old stack. To while away the long 
evening, I read Hamlet aloud, from a little 
pocket Shakspere. ‘The cowboy, a ‘Texan,— 
one of the best riders I have seen, and also a 
very intelligent as well as a thoroughly good 
fellow in every way,— was greatly interested 
in itand commented most shrewdly on the 
parts he liked, especially Polonius’s advice to 
Laertes, which he translated into more homely 
language with great relish, and ended with the 
just criticism that “old Shakspere saveyed 
human natur’ some”—savey being a verb 
presumably adapted into the limited plains’ 
vocabulary from the French. 

Even for those who do not have to look up 
stray horses, and who are not forced to ride 
the line day in and day out, there is apt to be 
some hardship and danger in being abroad 
during the bitter weather; yet a ride in mid- 
winter is certainly fascinating. ‘The great 
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white country wrapped in the powdery snow- 
drift seems like another land; and the famil- 
iar landmarks are so changed that a man must 
be careful lest he lose his way, for the discom- 
fort of a night in the open during such weather 
is very great indeed. When the sun is out the 
glare from the endless white stretches dazzles 
the eyes; and if the gray snow-clouds hang 
low and only let a pale, wan light struggle 
through, the lonely wastes become fairly ap- 
palling in their desolation. For hour after 
hour a man may go on and see no sign of life 
except, perhaps, a big white owl sweeping 
noiselessly by, so that in the dark it looks like 
a snow-wreath; the cold gradually chilling 
the rider to the bones, as he draws his fur cap 
tight over his ears and muffles his face in the 
huge collar of his wolf-skin coat, and mak- 
ing the shaggy little steed drop head and 
tail as it picks its way over the frozen soil. 
There are few moments more pleasant than 
the home-coming, when, in the gathering dark- 
ness, after crossing the last chain of ice-cov- 
ered buttes, or after coming round the last turn 
in the wind-swept valley, we see, through the 
leafless trees, or across the frozen river, the red 
gleam of the firelight as it shines through the 
ranch windows and flickers over the trunks 
of the cottonwoods outside, warming a man’s 
blood by the mere hint of the warmth await- 
ing him within. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 





LIFTED VEILS. 


() THAT you were alive again, and here! 
The veils that fell between us long ago, 
Are lifted. Once a few alone could know 


Your deepest soul. 


Now time has shown how near 


You stood to us, even when we shrank in fear 
Lest a keen shaft of satire from your bow 
Should make you seem sometimes half friend, half foe, 
To those whose vision was than yours less clear ; 
But now your heart with all its hidden springs 
Lies written in your books and in your hfe. 
Ah, we could talk together now, and naught 
Could intervene to clog the spirit’s wings, 
To chill the feelings or confuse the thought, 
Or cloud the speech with argument or strife. 


VoL. XXXV.—oI. 





C. P. Cranch. 
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THE WHITE TSAR’S PEOPLE. 


PART I. 


I. 


Tue White Tsar’s people cry, 

“Thou God of the heat and the cold, 

Of storm and of lightning, 

Of darkness and dawn’s red brightening ; 
Hold, Lord God, hold — 

Hold Thy hand lest we curse Thee and die!” 


The White Tsar’s people pray, 

“Thou God of the south and the north, 
We are crushed, we are bleeding, 

’Tis Christ, ’t is Thy Son, interceding: 
Forth, Lord, come forth! 

Bid the slayer no longer slay!” 


PART 


I, 


Then answered the most high God, 

Lord of the heat and the cold, 

Of storm and of lightning, 

Of darkness and dawn’s red brightening : 

“ Bold, yea, too bold, 

Whom I wrought from the air and the clod! 


Il. 


“ Hast thou forgotten from me 

Are those ears so quick to hear 

The passion and anguish 

Of your sisters, your children, who languish 
Near? Ah, not near,— 

Far off by the uttermost sea! 


“Who gave ye your hearts to bleed 
And brains to plan and to plan ? 
Why call ye on heaven,— 

’T is the earth that to you is given! 
Plead, ye may plead, 

But for man I work through man. 


Ill. 


The White Tsar’s people call 

Aloud to the skies of lead: 

“ We are slaves, not freemen ; 

Ourselves, our children, our women,— 
Dead, we are dead, 

Though we breathe, we are dead men all. 


IV. 


“Blame not if we misprize thee, 

Who canst, but will not, draw near. 

’T is Thou who hast made us,— 

Not Thou, dread God, to upbraid us. 
Hear, Lord God, hear! 

Lest we whom Thou madest despise Thee.’ 


, 


II. 
IV. 


“Who gave ye a voice to utter 
Your tale to the wind and the sea ? 
One word well spoken, 

And the iron gates are broken. 
From me, yea, from me, 

The word that ye will not mutter. 


V. 


“T love not murder but ruth. 
Begone from my sight, ye who take 
The knife of the coward,— 
Even ye who by heaven were dowered ! 
Wake ye, oh wake, 
And strike with the sword of Truth! 

vi. 
“Fear ye lest I misprize ye — 
I who fashioned not brutes, but men. 
After the lightning 
And darkness — the dawn’s red brightening! 
Men — be ye men! 
Lest I who made ye despise ye!” 


R. W. Gilder. 














N a bright and mild early 
November afternoon, a 
young man who had 
alighted from a train at 
the Welshtown station was 
walking up and down and 
whistling on the otherwise 
empty platform. He was 
a tall, fresh-colored, brown-mustached young 
fellow, dressed in a well-made business suit ; 
he had set down a hand-bag of alligator-leather 
and a neatly incased gun. Presently, finding 
that whistling had its boundaries as a resource, 
he consulted a large gold watch. Frank Mal- 
lard had indeed everything handsome about 
him ; you may imagine what acompletely and 
admirably equipped person he appeared to 
the countryman for whom he was waiting. 
You are not, however, to suppose that this 
individual’s admiration was other than the 
unenvious tribute of one who felt himself at 
root an equal. He now came in sight, driving 
a pensive old sorrel horse; the once white top 
of his rickety wagon much besplashed with 
mud. He checked his not impetuous ani- 
mal at a little distance from the platform, and 
slowly inquired, moving his whip dreamily, 
and fixing upon Frank the healthy stare of 
his light-blue eyes : 

“We-ell; so ye did git down, Mr. Mal- 
lard ?” 

“ Hello, Jerry!” cried Frank in his hearty 
way, picking up the bag and gun. “ You’rea 
punctual man, you are!” ‘These voices rang 
out pleasantly in the slumberous stillness. 
“How’s the pups?” asked the younger man 
ungrammatically, as Jerry leaned out to greet 
him with a violent sawing shake of the hand. 

“ We-ell,” said Jerry thoughtfully, “ the pup- 
pies is werry thin — wer-ry thin. I don’t dis- 
guise it from you, Mr. Mallard.” He grasped 
his conscience, which he found inclined to 
slide away from the fact, with some sternness. 

Frank laughed ; he had hardly heard Jerry’s 
answer. He felt joyous; the scent of moist 
leaves, the broad and peaceful though now 
lessening autumn light possessed him, though 
he could not have expressed the feeling. He 
should indeed have been happy. He was 





twenty-four years old, good-looking, in perfect 
health, swimming in the easy business success 
which to one’s wonder sometimes seems the 
native element of otherwise stupid men, and 
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he had a holiday which took him out of range 
of a sarcastic father conscious of his son’s lim- 
itations. This holiday he was about to spend 
in shooting over his two handsome young set- 
ters, presumably now highly accomplished, 
Jerry having had them in his care for some 
time. Dog-training was not, however, Jere- 
miah Hand's profession; he had a small farm, 
which he lazily cultivated. His wants were 
few, his inertia great, and wringing subsist- 
ence from the soil was a harshness not to be 
charged upon him; the soil would have given 
much more than he took. He loved gunning, 
dogs, companionship, tobacco, and the nar- 
ration around the fire of rambling, pointless 
fictions. Frank had heard of him and his saga- 
city in matters canine from a person who kept 
the grounds of the athletic club to which he 
(Frank) belonged,—an intimate whom he 
called “ Cholley.” Jerry had been summoned 
to the city expressly that he might take Flash 
and Fan to his own home for tuition. Frank 
was proud of his ownership of these pretty 
creatures, who derived their descent, as he 
never tired of explaining, from that famous 
old prize-winner, Mr. Ramford’s Flame. 
Their master had not till now partaken of 
his trainer’s hospitality. The red winding 
road, full of “thank-you-ma’ams,” along which 
they were passing, was new to him, The 
woods were not yet bare ruined choirs: here 
stood a maple, which still kept something of 
its brightness; here a rich brown and there a 
blood-red oak; now again, Corot-like, black 
branched, yellow-gray, a ghostly willow; and 
now a slender birch, its little light-gokden 
leaves, dancing and twinkling along the silver 
stem, all a-tiptoe to fly away, as though the 
tree bore butterflies. 

“The old woman, she said you would n’t 
come,” said Jerry, “but I told her, ye-es; 
ye-es. Lord, women folks hain’t got no notion 
what sport is toa man. Now, my Sarer,— 
you hain’t seen my Sarer,—she says to me, 
‘ Why, father, what d’ye find in ’t?’ And I 
jest says, ‘Sarer,’ says I, ‘ you’re a nice girl, a 
nice girl; but when all ’s said and done, you 
’re merely a woman !’— Wot’s your gun, Mr. 
Mal-lard ?” 

Jerry made a spondee of Frank’s name, 
which seemed to taste well to his tongue. 
Further peculiarities of his speech were, that 
when deliberating he would break a monosyl- 
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lable in two softly, which gave a fine effect 
of fair-minded consideration; but the letter ~ 
was to him ever uncompromising as a chest- 
nut-burr. 

“My gun ?—a Parker. 
said Frank, affectionately. 

“ Britch-loader, hey ?” said Jerry, a slight 
shade of doubt clouding his open features. 
He thrust his sandy chin-beard out argument- 
atively. ‘‘ We-ell, there ’s advantages to the 
old-fashioned guns, sir. Yes, sir. There ’s a 
man lives over here”—he gave his whip 
a generously comprehensive flourish — “ has 
got a gun. I jest wisht you could see the 
working of that gun! It ’s a’ old-fashioned 
gun, Mr. Mallard; muzzle-loader; but, Man!” 
Jerry often apostrophized abstract humanity. 
He paused now in silent contemplation of the 
absent gun’s virtues. 

Frank laughed with good-natured derision. 
“ Who’s your friend ? ” he asked. 

“ Herc’less, Herc’less Jimpson, is the name 
of that man, sir,” said Jerry; “ and he kin 
shoot/ He’s a kind of re-lated to me, too, 
afar off.” 

“ What’s his name?” said Frank. 

“ Herc’less. Cureyus, ain’t it? I been told 
the orig’nal Herc’less was a Heer-O. That ’s 
what he was; but I do’ know the partic’lars. 
Name sounds forren, don’t it? I must keep 
it in mind t’ ask Sarer.” 

Frank’s classical knowledge extended to 
Hercules, who had given a name to the ath- 
letic association formerly mentioned ; and he 
found Jerry’s dimness on the subject delight- 
ful. “She ’ll know, will she?” he inquired, 
grinning. 

“ We-ell, she knows the most of things, sir,” 
said Jerry, modestly. He said “sir” simply as 
an embellishment to conversation. Her 
mother is a remarkable woman; but she ’s 
gone beyond her, ’way beyond her. He-er 
we are!” 

They had come to a short lane, from the 
opening of which was visible an unpainted and 
shackly dwelling; and now out ran Jerry’s 
own shabby, slapping-gaited old setter Sam, 
and following him the aristocratic Flash and 
Fan, as lively as they were lean. 

“ Sarer” was not absolutely untraceable as 
Jerry’s daughter ; her long features had a hint 
of his. Her abundant hair was of a light red- 
bronze color, her complexion fair and pure, 
her eyes a warm, lucent brown. Mrs, Hand 
was a sallow, smiling, dark-eyed person with 
defective teeth ; the kind of country-woman 
whose appearance carries the suggestion of a 
garden with marigolds and zinnias, and a low 
house with a best parlor smelling damp. Her 
horizon, originally wider than Jerry’s, had 
narrowed with years; the last traces of the 
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“‘ smartness ” predicated of her when a girl were 
to be found in an occasional touch of asperity 
towards her inactive husband, and in her in- 
sistence that Sarah should have “ advantages,” 
The girl had accordingly been sent to sojourn 
with her mother’s relations 1n a distant village, 
where for a while she attended school. She 
was able to give her father some information 
on the subject of the “ Heer-O” after whom 
their kinsman had been called, which kins- 
man’s name she continued, in spite of her ad- 
vantages, to pronounce according to tradition, 
“ Herc’less.” While she was instructing Jerry, 
somewhat vaguely, it must be owned, he 
looked at Frank meaningly, as though he 
would say, “ You and I understand it ’s non- 
sense, Mr. Mal-lard; but Lord! I’m proud 
to have her know it.” Frank, however, was 
not observing him. He uttered softly to him- 
self, as Sarah went out of the room, the sen- 
tence which he had lately applied to his gun, 
“‘ She ’s a beauty !” 

For her part, Sarah noticed that even- 
ing that the head their guest bent over a 
cracked cup of inexplicably bluish tea shone 
sleekly in the lamp-light with the hue of a 
brown oak-leaf. What a manly, easy way he 
had! With what mellow chest tones he spoke! 
What a neat large hand, wearing a wonderful 
ring with a dark carved stone! 

Frank found, next morning, the action of 
his dogs quite promising; Jerry was wonder- 
struck by the performance of Frank’s gun; 
anda number of quails departed this pleasant 
life with unanticipated suddenness. At per- 
haps twelve o’clock, Jerry’s old game-bag and 
the pockets of his guest’s corduroy coat having 
been fed fat by the ancient grudge man bears 
his brute fellow-creatures, they left the woods 
and came to a small old farm-house standing 
lonely among fields, the faint blue of its ris- 
ing smoke adding a picturesque touch to the 
autumnal russet of far-blended foliage. ‘This 
was the home of Herc’less, who came to mect 
them from the rudely built barn. He was of 
middle height, with a slouching walk and 
slight stoop; he wore a coat of that varied 
olive which is obviously the long result of 
time. His demeanor was passive while he 
and Frank were put through the cumbrous 
form of country introduction, and so continued 
during a meal of his own preparing, of which 
he lifelessly invited them to partake; Frank 
falling to with the appetite that glorifies plain 
fare. Herc’less even received the result of a 
trial of skill and shot-guns, in which he and 
his superannuated muzzle-loader were worsted, 
rather as a decree of fate, to be accepted with 
resignation, than with the heat of annoyance 
and flurry of ingenious explanation to be ex- 
pected of mankind under the circumstances. 
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Frank looked at him with curiosity ; what cold- 
blooded creature was this? The face he scru- 
tinized had a sightless side, the expression of 
which was utterly depressed ; but Herc’less sud- 
denly turned his head, and met Frank with his 
single mild, honest, blue-gray eye; it was like 
the sudden letting of light into aroom, “That 
gun of yourn,” he said with more cordiality 
than he had yet shown, “is a dum good gun; 
that ’s wHat it is!” 

As Frank and Jerry tramped homeward in 
the mist of evening, after some hours less suc- 
cessfully spent than their agreeably destructive 
forenoon, the young man’s thought returned 
to this face of the defeated Herc’less, with its 
neutral-brown hair that turned up at the ends, 
and spiritless flow of untrimmed beard. 

“ Live man, your friend is, Jerry!” he said 
with not ill-natured irony, as he snapped one 
of the forked seeds called “two-legged angels” 
from his shooting-coat. 

“ Herc’less,” said Jerry, chewing a raw tur- 
nip, “ has had his sorrers, and grievious to 
bear. And he hain’t never cheered up. Never. 
That is to say, fully and completely. But,” 
he added, half interrogatively, “ he kin make 
a wer-ry good rabbit stew.” 

“T 'll swear to that,” cried Frank heartily. 
“ But what happened to him, Jerry ?” 

“ We-ell, ye see, Herc’less,” said Jerry, 
pausing for recollection after stating the sub- 
ject of his tale, as though he had read its ti- 
tle-—*“ he was a volunteer in ’61. A Zoo-av. 
There was a man down here had a notion of 
raising one of them flapping-legged reg’ments. 
He was wer-ry loyal, Herc’less. Not that | 
liked the yunerform of them Zoo-avs.” He 
frowned slightly. “ It was a little too, as you 
might say, galliant and gay.” 

The idea of Herc’less ever having had a 
gay and gallant appearance sent Frank into 
a fit of loud laughter, during which Jerry stared 
at him, evidently meditating. “He ’s got a 


‘bullet into him!” he said suddenly, with a 


flash of pride in his kinsman. 

“That so?” gasped Frank, still stabbed 
with mirth. 

“ We-ell,” resumed Jerry, “ he was sparking 
before the war, and they was a-going to be 
married. She wa’ n’t pretty,” he admitted im- 
partially, “but a wer-ry nice disposition. They 
was both great Meth’dists. Man, they was 
pious! Well, she says Go, and he went.” 

“Went where?” said Frank, getting over 
a fence. 

“To the seat of war, sir,” answered Jerry 
ornamentally. “She jest cried her eyes 
out.” 

“ Why, you said she sent him,” said Frank 
stupidly. 

“The women folks,” explained Jerry, with 
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the deep look of an astronomer stating starry 
phenomena, “ was unusually queer about ’61. 
Well, jest at the time Herc’less was in the 
hospital with his left eye and his bullet,— you 
re-marked his left eye, of course,— Mirandy 
she up and died.” : 

“Qh! Is that all?” asked Frank. “ That 
was a long time ago.” 

“That ’s all,” said Jerry with a shade of 
surprise. The events of a bare life take per- 
haps larger proportion in the open than among 
tall crowded city buildings. “I guess Herc’ 
less thought ’t ’d about do. He hain’t never, 
as I say, fully cheered up.” 

Frank here refreshed himself with a mouth- 
ful of spicy turnip, and while ruminating on 
it decided that the course of Herc’less was 
weak and unlike a man. Frank had a rather 
clumsily drawn ideal picture which he called 
“A Man.” He was made a by-word among 
his associates by certain informal lectures on 
current topics invariably beginning, “ A man, 
you know, he don’t,” or, “he does,” as the 
occasion might demand. 

“ But he’s a-coming around now grajuly — 
grajuly; ’n’ he could n’t have took a better 
way, sir, than what he Aas took, if I do say it. 
What d’ ye think —” Jerry broke off suddenly. 
“Lord, Mr. Mal-lard,” he said in an agitated 
whisper, “if Van Brunt hain’t let his bull git 
outer that field ag’in! ‘That ’s a dangerous 
bull, sir! Man! Hear him ro-ar?” A sound 
by no means inviting came upon the wind. 
Frank walked on gingerly in the dusk, looking 
around him like a boy who has heard ghost 
stories. He had a fair amount of physical 
courage, yet felt no stern joy in the prospect 
of encountering this highly recommended ani- 
mal, Jerry followed him with his mouth drawn 
down demurely, “’sh!”-ing occasionally with 
loud force, and laboring to suppress his 
chuckles. He had no fear of the bull, but, 
hearing him “ ro-ar,” had indulged the impulse 
to embody his idea of a joke at the expense 
of a man with so unnaturally perfect a gun. 
Hence Frank lost the opportunity of learning 
by what course the bereaved Herc’less was 
likely to be “ completely cheered up.” 

“| s’pose you been tellin’ all you know, as 
usual,” remarked Jerry’s helpmate severely 
the same night. 

“All I know?” repeated Jerry, aghast. He 
had suffered from low domestic temperature 
all the evening. 

“ Hain’t you told him about Sarer?” asked 
his wife, fixing him with her glittering eye. 

“T was jest getting to it,” owned Jerry feebly. 

“Well, you better not get to it, I “hin, | 
never see,” she remarked with seeming irrele- 
vance, “ anybody without a particle of discree- 
tion! Everybody ’s got to know everything 
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all about the fam’ly, right off. I should n’t 


think you ’d Ze to!” 

Jerry quailed, attributing the bad taste of 
his conduct to his general inferiority as com- 
pared with this “remarkable woman.” His 
mind had a liberality not always found in men 
of more liberal education; he could conceive 
the legitimate existence of feelings he by no 
means understood. He dutifully kept silence 
on the prohibited subject. But who knows 
whether it was really a fine sense of the sa- 
credness of “ fam’ly” matters, or a desire that 
her daughter should enjoy to the full certain 
further “ advantages,” that edged the protest- 
ing tongue of Mrs. Hand? 

Frank saw Herc’less but once more during 
his stay; the latter was shy, and inclined to 
avoid Jerry’s hearth while a guest sat thereby. 
He had on the occasion of their second meet- 
ing the same uninterested demeanor; walking, 
talking, even laughing,—though he rarely 
laughed,— all as if he were tired. It seemed 
impossible that this cold-looking, dull-colored 
life had had any part in the hot glow of the 
war; yet it was a gray crumbling ash, not a 
stone. ‘This man had hoped, had exulted, had 
burned with courage, with fervid religion, with 
love; it was all over now, one would have 
said; the fire quite out. Yet sometimes a lit- 
tle bloom of orange light creeps along the side 
of a whitened ember that is blown upon; and 
had Frank chanced to note Herc’less turning 
his face towards the pleasant sound of Sarah’s 
voice, he might have perceived a somewhat 
similar effect. 

But while this voice was speaking, the young 
man was noting little except the brilliant red 
lips whence it came. Decidedly Jerry’s daugh- 
ter had sufficient rounded and warm-tinted 
beauty to impart to the ugliest lines of stiff 
calico some “ grace and glimmer of romance” ; 
and to such beauty one is not slow in surren- 
dering unconditionally, if he have a love for 
rosy cheeks and an admiration for coral lips, 
unhampered by the possession of any intellect- 
ual ideal of his “ not impossible she.” 

This dull young fellow was ill at ease in the 
society of the dainty maidens constituting the 
set into which his father pushed him. He was 
not disliked by these young ladies, whose 
complexities so bewildered him; they simply 
felt that he was not of their world, and he 
often, in red and hot humiliation, felt it too. 
But to Sarah Hand honest Frank was a Prince 
Charming,— here his narratives of boat-races 
and regatta-dinners and sparring-matches were 
fresh and fascinating; here he warmed him- 
self—he stretched out his spiritual soles to 
the congenial fire of admiration, and was 
straightway singed. Sarah had no ambition; 
she had inherited Jerry’s sweet, easy, drifting 
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nature; but had she “gone beyond” her 
mother in “ management” as well as in “ book- 
learning,” she. could not have builded better 
than she now did unconsciously, on the foun- 
dation-stone of Frank’s boyish egotism. 

He made another though necessarily a 
brief visit to Welshtown in November; and 
some ten days before Christmas ran down 
again, to get, he said, “a last crack at the 
birds before the law was up.” But if this was 
what he wished, he was unfortunate; for on 
the evening of his arrival a heavy snow-storm 
began, continuing several days: to clinch the 
necessity of his remaining indoors, Frank had 
taken a severe cold. Yet under these afflic- 
tions he was singularly patient, and bore like 
a martyr the moldy anecdotes brought from 
the crypt of Jerry’s memory. He had a num- 
ber of delicious interviews with Sarah: it was 
the longest of these talks that was interrupted 
by the entrance of Jerry, stamping, shaking, 
and presently steaming plenteously, one after- 
noon when he had gone, from a superstitious 
compunction, to look up Herc’less. Jerry, who 
rarely dreamed, had had the night before an 
uncanny vision concerning his kinsman, which 
he had elaborately described in the morning, 
so that the family had breakfasted full of hor- 
rors. He had found Herc’less suffering from 
rheumatism, and as usual without society more 
inspiriting than that of Peter Slade, the taciturn, 
loutish fellow who helped him on the small farm. 
There was a pathos about this uncomplaining 
Herc’less that melted Jerry’s heart in one spot, 
and somehow correspondingly hardened it in 
another. Why, Frank’s cold was being most 
considerately treated: at the very moment 
when Jerry burst in upon that cozy kitchen 
chat, a little saucepan of “stewed Quaker,” 
prepared by Sarah at the suggestion of the 
thoughtful Mrs. Hand, was bubbling on the 
stove ; and close to this same stove — and con- 
sequently not very far from each other— these 
two young people were sitting, the flickering 
candle light, for it was now near supper-time, 
sufficing to show in their faces the peculiar 
expression which indicates that its wearers 
are on an enchanted island together, and must 
cross, startled, to you at your hail, for you 
cannot go to them. Jerry’s eyebrows came to- 
gether in a frown. 

He was far from any conception of the situ- 
ation based upon, or even including, the idea 
of a social inequality between his daughter 
and Frank Mallard. He had, moreover, a thor- 
oughly trustful liking for the hearty-mannered 
young man. It was the manifest unfairness 
of things that afflicted him. “ Now where, I 
want to know,” his thought ran, “ does Herc- 
’‘less’s rights come in?” This consideration 
wrought him up to a resolve; it seemed para- 























mount even to his duty towards those exceed- 
ingly delicate scruples on the part of his 
superior wife which he had heretofore re- 
spected. 

At supper Jerry dwelt much upon the 
wretched condition of the lonely Herc’less, 
looking hard at Sarah as he spoke. A wild- 
rose color grew in the girl’s cheeks. Mrs. 
Hand eyed him movelessly, in a dreadful 
stony condemnation. 

“Lord! if I was him,” said Jerry with ap- 
parent innocence, “ how I would look for’d to 
spring! Man!” 

“ Yes, he won’t have no more rheumatiz 
when it gits warm,” said his wife with great 
presence of mind, “ Mr. Mallard, do have some 
fat meat.” But this forlorn hope of drawing 
off Frank’s attention failed. He rejected the 
singularly oleaginous delicacy offered, and 
stared heavily at Jerry. 

“ Ye-es,” said Jerry genially. “ Ye-es; but 
tain’t altergether that— not altergether — is it, 
Sarer? ‘There ’ll be some one to ca-er for him 
then, as I may say,” he continued with great 
meaning. 

But having developed this point, he deliv- 
ered a fresh cargo of nourishment with his 
knife and relapsed into a masterly inactivity, 
influenced, not by the discouraging front of 
his wife, but by asingle quick, appealing glance 
from Sarah’s light-brown eyes,— a glance that 
had sought him like a frightened bird. 

He stubbornly outsat, that evening, his wife 
and daughter, who would remain upon the 
scene, the former determined, as long as they 
could. Frank was moody, and shied nervously 
from one of the disinterred anecdotes, Jerry fell 
to his last resource, the slow and hard-breath- 
ing perusal of a book —Sarah’s, of course. 
Her few books were principally works of fic- 
tion, representing love as a pleasant adjunct 
to strictly orthodox religion. Jerry generally 
stigmatized them as “ tomfoolishness.” But 
this night he sat holding one firmly, with his 
great horny thumbs uppermost ; his respiration 
gradually became louder; his head dropped 
by degrees ; his lips opened. 

“ T think,” said his wife sarcastically, as he 
straightened himself with a Jack-in-the-box 
movement, “if I was beat out I ’d go to bed, 
and not set gappin’ like a catfish and snorin’ 
like a — don’-know-what.” 

“ We-ell,” said Jerry deliberately, “ perraps 
you ’n’ Sarer detter go.” It became evident 
to Mrs. Hand that he was in one of the very 
infrequent moods which she characterized by 
a reference to a homely animal of singular 
will-power. He arose, filled and lit his pipe, 
drew his wooden chair nearer to the stove, 
and leaned back with his head on one side, 
extending his length of limb that the grateful 
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heat might comfort his feet, clad in huge blue 
woolen socks. “As for me, I wan’t even 
asleep,” he said in an injured tone rare with 
him, “let alone snore.” 

His wife withdrew her forces. ‘The door 
once shut, Frank, who had sat, with his chair 
tilted back, abstractedly smoking a cigar, now 
looked hard at Jerry. Jerry glanced up calmly 
at him. 

“T hain’t never told you,” he said slowly, 
“not supposing ’t ’d interves¢ you, that Herc’- 
less and Sarer was a-going to git married 
next spring.” Frank said nothing. 

“1 s’pose you ’re surprised. We-ell, I will 
say,” continued Jerry fairly, “that when he 
first began coming around with a’ apparient 
view to mattermony, / was supprised. And 
Mrs. H she was supprised ; and she did 
n’t favor it largely. But when she see Sarer’s 
mind was sot” (Frank’s teeth clinched on his 
cigar), “ she says, wait till spring ; so they ’ve 
waited. She says, says Mrs. H ,'t was all 
Sarer’s soft-heartedness ; and I hain’t denyin’ 
it, Sarer Aas got a soft heart. Durn a young 
woman that hain’t! But she was sot; and 
I wan’t sorry. It’s a good thing for him, 
sir; and as I see it, it ’s a good thing for 
her.” 

“ Why?” said Frank explosively. 

“ We-ell,” said Jerry sagaciously, “ you hain’t 
seen much of Herc’less; I ’ve re-marked that 
he staid away while you was he-er. He hain’t 
no hand to make acquaintances. But I know 
Herc’less wer-ry well. He ’s a square man, 
sir; asquare man.” He nodded with a pleas- 
ant sense of his grasp of character. 

“Ts that a reason,” cried Frank irritably, 
“to hand over a pretty girl like Sarah to a 
man fifteen years older— fifteen years!” — 
his voice broke like an angry boy’s; his face 
was a bright pink,—“ and all broke down as 
he is?” 

Jerry pondered upon Frank with his big 
light-blue eyes. “ All that ails Herc’less, ‘sir,” 
he declared, slapping his knee, “is that he 
hain’t completely cheered up yet.” He al- 
ways clung to this expression in a kind of sur- 
prise at his own acuteness in having invented 
anything so comprehensive. “ And he’s wer-ry 
well fixed; qwer-ry well; wot ’s he had to 
spend fur? He kin afford, sir, to take unto 
himself a wife; and Man!” He paused to let 
his not rapid imagination present an agreeable 
fireside picture. 

Frank rose, with asavage, inarticulate sound 
of protest, flung down the remains of the cigar 
he had bitten in two, and stalking to the other 
side of the room began to examine his breech- 
loader, which he had brought downstairs that 
afternoon. He glowered at it for some min- 
utes before it seemed borne in upon him what 
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he was looking at; then he carried it up once 
or twice as a gun-lover will. Perhaps it was 
pointed at the offending image of Herc’less. 

“T guess I ’ll go to bed. Good-night,” he 
said sulkily, putting the gun over his shoulder. 

“Sleep sound and hearty,” said Jerry ami- 
ably. When Frank had gone, he shook his 
head for some minutes. ‘“ Man!” he said to 
himself, “he ’s wer-ry hasty.” He looked at 
the door with a forlorn smile. He did not 
feel disposed to hasten to awaiting retribution. 

Half an hour’s cool thought had, however, 
brought Mrs. Hand to the conclusion that her 
husband’s mutiny was rather well-timed. She 
construed Frank’s gloom as a favorable sign. 
Jerry was therefore permitted to sleep without 
the expected reading of the domestic riot act. 
The sleepless eyes under this rustic roof were 
younger eyes; now fully opened to a deli- 
cious, perplexing, pathetic state of affairs. To 
the girl, who had simply drifted on a sunny 
sea, her own feeling at the reminder to her- 
self and disclosure to Frank of her true posi- 
tion — which had without art on her part been 
allowed to remain in the background—was a 
revelation. Doubt,shame, sudden angry pride, 
irrational joy, a tender remorse towards the 
man whom her pity had permitted to claim 
her,—all these sang no lullabies in Sarah’s 
soul, 

And Frank? His tossing thoughts were not 
occupied with Herc’less at all. For this figure, 
which he found abject, his young contempt was 
profound. ‘The prominent fact brought out by 
his instinctive and involuntary resentment of 
Jerry’s words was that he, Frank Mallard, 
was in love. (The good old-fashioned, inde- 
structible phrase! What an idea of entering a 
new medium it conveys!) 

But alas! a shadow fell athwart this bright 
fact, quenching the sparkle of the small fool- 
ish memories and hopes that danced through 
Frank’s brain like glorified motes in a sun- 
beam. It was the shadow that had stretched 
across all his otherwise easy life since the 
death of the mother who had petted and 
spoiled him,—the cold, tall shadow of his 
father. 

It fell between the son and the girl whom 
he loved,—loved as in him lay. It never oc- 
curred to Frank to doubt that he could marry 
Sarah Hand if he chose; her promise to Herc’- 
less he regarded no more than a bond of straw. 
But afterward? ‘The question came to his bed- 
side and stood looking at him and through 
him with his father’s eyes. So potent was the 
influence of the stronger soul that the young 
man almost saw that well-known face beside 
him — the thin, frosty-whiskered face, the sharp 
glance through the clear spectacles. Frank 
feared his father’s anger all the more that it 
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was certain to be an icy kind of anger, with 
an edge of ridicule. He was morbidly sensi- 
tive to sarcasm; his slow wits quickened to 
meet with understanding the jest or the slur, 
yet were unable by prompt retort to relieve 
the frenzy into which they goaded him. Ah, 
he knew quite well the gist of what his father 
would say of this matter, though he could not 
foresee exactly what superfine torturing twist 
that malevolent, incalculable cleverness of his 
would give the words! 

A misalliance ?—it would be none. Frank 
felt this truth ; though he, of course, based his 
self-complacent reasoning on the natural de- 
sert of Sarah’s beauty,— considering that “ the 
proudest place would fit her face,”— and not 
on his own unfitness for any finer mate. But 
his father would consider it a misalliance, and 
would act accordingly —his father, whose 
money and influence had helped him in busi- 
ness to that modest height where, to do him 
justice, he now stood gallantly. Suppose this 
force all at once opposed — these props all at 
once withdrawn? ‘There was a weak spot at 
the core of Frank’s confidence — superficially 
so great as to be almost laughable — in his 
own unassisted business faculty. 

In any critical moment his manliness was 
unreliable, as his associates in amusement 
wellknew. He was not, they said, a “ stayer.” 
He had once been known, though in perfect 
physical condition, to “ weaken” in a_ boat- 
race from sheer doubt of his own powers, 
causing his crew to be defeated by inferior 
men. Perhaps some of the coarsest of his 
rough-and-ready comrades connected his lack 
of “sand” with a certain clean good-boyish- 
ness which made them smile. The same medi- 
ocrity that kept him from doing active right 
often kept him too from doing positive wrong ; 
he was just common clay for a potter’s hand, 
and fate had provided the potter. 

Now, as before, Frank weakened. 

He passed under Jerry’s roof another day, 
rendered sufficiently miserable by the pale 
but now self-possessed Sarah’s complete avoid- 
ance of him, to impress upon him the need for 
immediate action of some sort. Retreat seemed 
best, as the least decisive and irretrievable 
step. He had some reason for starting nerv- 
ously at the footfall of Mrs. Hand as she 
went about her work; she kept him in the 
corner of her eye; something was expected of 
him. 

Late in the afternoon, Jerry brought him 
up from the station a city letter, which set 
forth certain matters requiring his personal 
attention. He had made up his mind to 
return the next day; yet, on learning that 
he must do so, found himself ill-used. He 
crumpled the letter up in his hand, scowling. 

















“T find I’ve got to go back to-morrow, 
Jerry,” he declared suddenly in a high key. 

“W’y,” said Jerry, “ you hain’t had a durn 
shot! It ’s a-cle-arin’ like a bell.” 

“I’ve got to go,” said Frank, with a sullen 
change of tone. 

“ We-ell, Mr. Mal-lard — business is busi- 
ness,” said Jerry sympathetically, as though 
himself overwhelmed with affairs. “ But, 
Man!” 

‘The next morning was, as he had prophesied, 
beautifully clear; an intensely still winter day, 
the pines making moveless bluish shadows on 
the snow. Perhaps the thought that he had 
had no sport intensified Frank’s irritation; 
sport certainly had a high seat among his in- 
terests. 

Mrs. Hand bade him good-by very coolly ; 
she felt instinctively her failure: the due pun- 
ishment of Jerry’s insubordination was doled 
out to him daily for months. As for Sarah, 
Frank indeed saw her alone for a minute; 
but she was engaged in feeding chickens, and 
he felt severely injured by the small propor- 
tion of attention which she allotted to him. 
As he got into Jerry’s low, rough board 
sleigh, his heart was swelling with strong self- 
pity. I am afraid he had kicked away the 
too affectionate Fan, who ran off howling and 
was comforted by Sarah. Flash was of a less 
fawning disposition, and the happier dog. 

“ Man, I wisht you could stay; and failin’ 
that, I wisht you could say when we ’d see ye 
ag’in,” said Jerry cordially as the old sorrel 
sped along at a very respectable pace. “1’d 
like,” he said in a lower, meditative tone, “ to 
see ye to the weddin’: Man, we'll have great 
times to the weddin’. But now I consider, you 
hain’t no heart in that; you was a-sayin’ that 
our Sarer was too young and too pretty for 
Herc’less.” 

This was the last straw. “Oh, hang it, 
Jerry, let me alone! Can’¢ you let me alone?” 
said Frank volcanically ; but the imprecation 
he actually used was much more forcible. 

Jerry rubbed his nose with his forefinger. 
His perceptions were not keen; but the fiery 
handwriting on the wall was doubtless visible, 
though not intelligible, to the most obtuse in- 
dividual at the feast of Belshazzar. As fiery 
was the writing of the moment on the young 
man’s face. Jeremiah Hand was no subtle in- 
terpreter: the idea of Frank’s true state of 
mind was as far from occurring to him as if 
he had been an emperor, ready to dower his 
daughter with a dukedom. His magnanimity 
leaped the gulf of all other possible construc- 
tions straight to a conclusion that seemed to 
him very natural: Frank loved Sarah, and 
would himself have been her suitor; but on 
learning of her engagement to Herc’less he 
VoL. XXXV.—92. 
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had decided to sacrifice his feelings to his sense 
of honor, in the latter’s behalf. Jerry would 
have been capable of doing that himself; and 
he warmed towards the poor fellow at his side, 
who now sat dull-eyed and sullen, inwardly 
sore at his own foolish outburst. 

“T ’ll send for the pups by and by; they ’re 
better here than in a stable in the city,” said 
Frank hurriedly as the train came in. Jerry 
nodded, and made his farewell hand-grasp a 
painfully full expression of sympathy. ‘lhe 
locomotive moved off, hoarsely wheezing ; he 
looked after it with an awed feeling of the 
stern justice of the event. 

“It would n’t be hardly fair to Herc’less, 
would it now?” he said to himself with his 
head on one side; “not after all the sorrers he’s 
had—and only jest beginning to git cheered 
up!” 


HERC’LEsS, since his quiet wooing of Sarah, 
had never been demonstrative; had spoken 
little of their future; had not frequented her 
society with the customary regularity of an 
accepted suitor. ‘These peculiarities seemed 
to increase upon him rather than to diminish 
as the spring approached; but an evident 
uneasiness took the place of his former impas- 
sive behavior. The girl noticed this, and shrank 
within herself; she was conscious of an increas- 
ing hardness towards him, the rapid growth of 
which was quite beyond her control. 

One day in April, Jerry had a long, low- 
toned conversation with Herc’less. He was 
puzzled and disturbed. Some unconsidered 
word of his had been followed by an astonish- 
ing outbreak from his daughter. “And I says, 
‘ Don’t it seem jestlike adream? There’s where 
he set and smoked his cig-gay-ret.’ And with 
that she up,and bursted intotears. Now, Herc’- 
less, I leave it out to you if the po-sition of 
things hain’t altered some?” 

“ | felt thisa-coming,” said Herc’less. “ He’s 
a dum scoundrel, if his gun 4iz beat mine.” 
But he said this with more melancholy than 
anger. It was as if he felt it all, Frank’s con- 
demned scoundrelism included, to be fore- 
ordained. 

“ Now I say ‘ No’ to that, Herc’less Jimp- 
son!” said Jerry warmly. “So far forth as I 
kin see, Mr. Mal-lard is a square man; a 
square man, sir!” He went on to describe 
the last scenes of Frank’s stay, unconsciously 
coloring the story somewhat with his own in- 
terpretation. 

Herc’less listened sadly. “ Well,” he com- 
mented with a queer smile, “I guess I ’ma 
square man too.” 

It was late the next afternoon, and Sarah, 
who had gone to the nearest village on an 
errand, was returning along a wood-path, 
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when she heard footsteps behind her. A 
glance showed her that Herc’less was follow- 
ing her. She was as frightened at the approach 
of her affianced lover as if he had been some 
evil-eyed stranger, and dropped the bunch of 
white and purple lilacs her village friend had 
given her. 

“Sarer,” he said as he came up, “I want 
to have a talk with you.” He stooped, and 
picked up the flowers. 

‘‘ This ain’t the time,” she said with a touch 
of her mother’s sharpness; “I ’ve got to be 
getting home now.” 

“T’ll go your way,” he said gently and re- 
proachfully, and began to walk by her side. 
“ Sarer,” he began confidentially, “I ’ve been 
thinking things over.” 

It flashed across her that the things he had 
been thinking over were matters to be ar- 
ranged for their simple housekeeping. The 
cold look that swept over her face, like a cloud 
over a hill, hurt Herc’less so that when he 
spoke next the tremor of his voice was notice- 
able. 

“[ ’m a good deal older ’n you, Sarer,” he 
said ; “a good deal.” 

She thought this was the tone of advice, 
and resented it. Could it be that he was 
about to speak to her of Frank ? 

“’N’ I been ¢hrough so much more,” he 
went on. “I rec’lect so much that you hain’t 
got no partin, I have spells when it all comes 
over me. Of a starry night, f’r instance, I ’ll 
look up and I ’Il feel old-like. And these lay- 
locks — the smell of ’em carries me away back 
to other times. I s’pose it ain’t no more to 
you than any other sweet smell.” 

He paused. Her relief as he passed from 
dangerous ground had been succeeded by a 
chill, Why did he bring these memories to 
her? It was like a rush of damp air from a 
tomb, the grotesqueness of this broken bride- 
groom, with his “spells” when the ghosts of 
dead happiness and dead sorrow alike talked 
with him! Could she endure an_ indefinite 
prolongation of this? But he had not yet 
reached his climax. 

“ Sarer,” he said in a deep, hushed voice that 
hardly seemed his own, “ 1 ’d like to show you 
something.” He plunged far down into a 
breast-pocket of his old coat, and brought up 
something wrappedin pink paper. He unfolded 
it very reverently with his hairy-backed hands. 
“That ’s Mirandy!” he said as he held it be- 
fore her. The thin, mild face of the photo- 
graph, with the little dab of faded carmine 
disfiguring its cheeks, was to him sacred — 
the face of the Blessed Damozel who leaned 
and looked in his retrospective moments “ from 
the gold bar of heaven.” 


Sarah recoiled from them. 


him — from 
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Would not this figure stand by her, a kind 
of ghostly bridesmaid, during the ceremony 
against which her warm youth now cried out 
loudly ? She was on the point of exclaiming 
passionately, “ It can’t be — it can’t ever be!” 
But he was before her. 

“T ain’t never spoke to you like this be- 
fore, Sarer,” he said solemnly. “ It ’s because 
I want you should see what I see myself, now 
we ’ve got right down to it. It can’t ever 
be!” She started at the echo of her own 
thought. “ ‘There ’s ¢Azs between us!” 

Having said this, he folded up the picture 
carefully in its absurdly incongruous rose 
colored wrapping, and laid it softly away in his 
pocket again. 

“Q Herc’less,” she stammered, with the 
tears running down her face, “ you ’re so 
alone!” 

“ No, Sarer,” he said kindly, “I ain’t. And 
anyway, I ’m too broke down a man for you. 
Not but what I ’d’a’ done my dooty by ye. 
But that ain’t all you want. I could make a 
guess, now, at the kind of a man you want.” 
He looked at her markedly; she was sobbing 
hard now. He drew her head against his 
shoulder as if she had been a child; she did 
not resist ; all her repugnance was gone. 

“ Don’t ye cry, Sarer,” he said soothingly. 
“ You only jest make me feel bad.” 

It was all over. He had “ done his dooty ” 
by her. All that he had said was in a sense 
true. She could never know that he had per- 
suaded himself so to bring an infrequent mood 
into the foreground as to dwarf in her sight 
the mild love for her which had long been his 
daily companion. She could never know that 
this meek flower of his later life was as dear to 
his impoverished soul as the last blue gentian to 
the fading year. 

Summer dragged by, and still the little 
country household had but one new sign of 
Frank’s existence,— a few scrawled lines in an 
envelope containing money. Frank himself 
had had time for recovery, and was, he thought, 
quite healed; though he yet delayed the sev- 
ering of the last unromantic tie that bound 
him to the Hand family. His first sensation 
was one of amusement rather than of jealousy, 
when on a certain November afternoon an 
unlooked-for visitor appeared at his office. It 
was Herc’less. 

He was clad ina new collection of garments 
which he had bought at a large ready-made 
clothing “emporium” that morning. ‘The 
salesman had improved his peculiar opportuni- 
ties. The coat was of a mulberry color, and 
much too small for him; the trousers, cut with 
a floating generosity of pattern, were of a ma- 
terial which the same salesman had assured 
him was “a fine genuine Scotch mixture”: it 











had somewhat the effect of Scotch cake, ap- 
pearing sprinkled with small sugar-plums of 
several hues. Herc’less wore also a bright-blue 
cravat, flamboyantly tied. The feeling which 
had prompted him to assume this extraordi- 
nary attire was as admirable as that of a certain 
brave military leader who- used to don his 
best uniform on the eve of a battle, honoring 
the awful hour with due pomp. But the result 
was a most lamentable comedy; and Herc’- 
less’s speech this day was like his garb — it 
was very tragical mirth. 

“It appears, Mr. Mallard, that you intend 
to make Jerry a free gift of them dogs,” he 
began facetiously. 

“ Why, no, Herc’less,” said Frank, laughing 
with great heartiness, though hardly at the thin 
joke. “I ’ve been expecting to send for ’em. 
[ ll send next week.” 

A quickly quenched alarm gleamed in 
Herc’less's eye. “Send, hey ? Why n’t ye go 
down? Lord, there ’s shootin’ this season!” 
He detailed some remarkable statistics. “Jerry 
’d be mighty glad to see ye; in fact, they a// 
would.” He said this in a hesitating and wist- 
ful way. 

“ Well, I ’ll see,” said Frank. Herc’less’s 
appearance so absorbed him that he had no 
room for sentiment yet. “ How ’s luck with 
you, Herc’less? You ’re looking so remarka- 
bly well!” He turned aside hastily to arrange 
some papers on his desk. 

“ Never was better in my life!” said Herc’- 
‘less, slapping his knee loudly. He proceeded 
more slowly, looking at the smitten trousers- 
leg as though he regretted having treated it 
disrespectfully. “I been a-bringing my plans, 
as I may say, to a head.” 

And now the unreasonable Frank actually 
felt a pang. He knew long ago that it had 
taken place; of course it had. But he could 
not help turning a dark look on Herc’less. 
“You have!” he said shortly, 

“The fact is,’— Herc’less dashed off gal- 
lantly again,— “I ’ve sold that little farm of 
mine. I’m a-going West!” He leaned back, 
smiling agreeably. Frank stared. 

“TI ’m a-going,” said Herc’less, “to Cali- 
forni-er. To Californi-er.” 

“ How ’s that ?” asked Frank. 

_ “Well, ye see,” said Herc’less, seeming a 
little abashed by the abrupt question, and 
sinking his obstreperously cheerful voice to 
as elaborately serious a tone, “I hain’t been 
well; that is, |’m very well vow —never better. 
But I ’ve had a kin’ of a cough; and ye know, 
I’ve got a bullet ””— here he entered with the 
expansiveness of the untutored into his phys- 
ical peculiarities. “Now they say Californi- 
er,”— he uttered the word unctuously — “ will 
make a new man of ye.” He apparently ex- 
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pected the air of the Pacific slope to extract 
his bullet. 

“Yes, I know,” said Frank dryly. “The 
prospect seems to have braced you up al- 
ready.” ‘The papers on his desk began to 
require a great deal of attention. “Sarah ’s 
going with you, of course ?” 

“Lord, no!” said Herc’less with intense 
surprise. “I forgot — you hain’t heard that 
it’s all over between me ’n’ Sarer?” 

“ All over!” repeated Frank. 

“Yes siree, I’m a free man,” said the joy- 
ous Herc’less. He looked into the crown of 
his shop-worn hat, a recent purchase, ‘There 
was a small diamond-shaped bit of blue glass 
in it, probably designed to affect the wearer’s 
brain in a wholesome manner. 

“Ve see,” he continued, “ it struck us both, 
come to git right down to it, as in a manner 
unsootable. I ’m considerable older than 
Sarer; and there’s a lot of fine young fellers 
hangin’ round —” 

Frank flushed. Was it true? He had never 
seen any of these suspended suitors. 

“And Sarer might take her pick,” said 
Herc’less, taught by a touch of pride for her 
sake to lie fluently. “ But,” he resumed, 
startled by the thought that he might de- 
feat his own purpose, “there ’s nothin’ seri- 
ous up yit. Not as yit. No. Well, I thought 
’t was sorter unsootable. And moreover, when 
you ’re goin’ to Californi-er, to git made a 
new man of, you don’t want no impedder- 
ments. Now, the best of wives is an impedder- 
ment.” 

There was a short silence; the office clock 
ticked. “ Not but wot I ’d marry,” said 
Herc’less thoughtfully, “if I was a settled 
business man like you, f’r instance.” He 
raised his head and looked steadily at Frank 
with his honest one eye. 

“T ’d go down after them dogs myself, if 
I was you,” he said, “ seein’ the season ’s so 
good, I jest come in to speak to you about 
’em, being in town.” He rose. 

“Thank you, Herc’less, thank you,” said 
Frank hastily. He held out his hand. His 
conscience was reminding him that in his 
past struggle he had never once considered 
this man, who, he now vaguely felt, was 
generous. 

“T take it kind of you,” he said warmly, 
alluding, a third person would have supposed, 
to Herc’less’s unexpected call. 

“Oh, no,” said Herc’less shyly, dropping 
Frank’s hand and edging towards the door. 

“Think you ’ll go down?” he asked with 
a sudden glance, and the same wistfulness he 
had shown in first urging this visit upon 
Frank. 

“T guess I will,” said Frank. He really at 
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the instant intended it; he felt one delicious 
thrill as he spoke. 

“Well, it ’d pay —it ’d pay!” said Herc’- 
less, beginning to squeak down the stairs. 

Frank, after closing his door, walked to the 
mantel and leaned against it. He groped, as 
it were, to find that sweet thrill again in his 
breast. It was gone; everything was dull. 
His father’s influence, not that of Herc’less, 
lingered in the very chair where Herc’less had 
sat. Henow knew that he should never fulfill 
the implied expectation of the man who had 
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just left him. He ran impulsively out into the 
hallway, and called over the rail, “ Herc’less! 
Herc’less!” intending to say to him something 
—heknewnot what—that should free him 
from the sense of having acted falsely. But 
Herc’less had vanished. 

Frank wavered for a minute between the 
stair-way and his door. Then he turned and 
took up his life again, which he has never 
found a burden. He feels that the “might 


have been ” is a thing too flimsy to weigh long 
upon “a Man.” 


Helen Gray Cone. 








THE LOST BIRD 


ON SHIPBOARD. 


(When off the coast of Africa a beautiful bird fell on deck in the 
night-watch. It was kept in my jacket till able to use its wings.) 


ONE rover of the pathless deep, 
4 And blank abyss of gloom; 
A hundred weary leagues and more 
From native tree, or Moorish shore 
And thy forsaken home ; 


Thy tiring wing a silent throb, 
In vast and upper void, 
Under the watch-fire of the star, 
Where sentinels of worlds afar 

In camps of space abide; 


And like a crimsoned autumn leaf 
Torn from its parent tree, 

So, drifting from the higher air, 

Thy wings of color, rich and rare, 
Droop o’er the purple sea. 


By snowy sail and lofty spar, 
And woof of salty rope, 
Thy failing strength upon the deep 
A haven finds for peace and sleep, 
A refuge and a hope. 


Thy cradle-nest is far away, 
O weary bird! Why here? 

The music of thy natal song, 

Not written on the waves that throng 
The channels of the sphere, 


Not mine to know, or thine to tell. 
Enough! thou hast a rest; 

So in my jacket safely stay, 

From midnight watch to break of day, 
And nestle in my breast. 


For in thy mute, exhausted life 
Unspoken truth for me, 

A note unheard but written plain, 

In human soul to voice again 
The angel dumb in thee,— 


Of care divine — that never sleeps 

In watching o’er its own, 
For souls of men, where’er they stray, 
Have in the darkness of their way 

A resting-place and home. 


In trouble, doubt, and haunting fear 
Of sorrow’s starless sea, 

O brother! lost in storm or gloom, 

God keeps amid the wrecks of doom 
An ark that waits for thee. 





Fred Woodrow. 
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XIII. 
A BEAR HUNT. 


S}OB McCORD had that 
:| quick, sympathetic appre- 
ciation of brute impulses 
which is the mark of a 
great hunter. Given a bear 
or a deer inacertain place, 
at a certain hour of the 
day, and Bob would con- 
jecture, without much chance of missing, in 
which direction he would go and what he 
would be about. In a two-hours’ beating-up 
the ravine he found no traces of bears. He 
then faced almost about and bent his course 
to where the illimitable western prairie set 
into the woods in a kind of bay. Why he 
thought that on a hot day like this a bear 
might be taking a sunning in the open grass 
I cannot tell; he probably suspected Bruin 
of an excursion to the cornfields for “ roas’in’ 
ears.” At any rate his conjecture was correct. 
Pup, beating forward in great leaps, with his 
head above the grass, caught sight of a female 
bear making her way to a point of timber 
farther down the run known as Horseshoe 
Neck. When the bear saw the dogs she quick- 
ened her leisurely pace into a lumbering gal- 
lop. Pup’s long legs were soon stretched to 
their utmost in eager leaps which soon brought 
him in front of her; Joe, when he came up, an- 
noyed her at the side; and stout little Seizer, 
watching the chance whenever she was mak- 
ing an angry lunge at Pup, would bravely nip 
her heels and so make her turn about. Before 
she could get her head fairly turned the fiste 
would turn tail and run for his life. Bob tried 
to get withia range before the bear should dis- 
appear in the forest, but as soon as she saw her- 
self near the timber she charged straight for it, 
refusing to strike at Pup, and wholly disregard- 
ing the barking of bob-tail J oe, or the proximity 
to her heels of Seizer. She quickly disappeared 
from sight in the underbrush, and the embar- 
rassed dogs came near losing her. A few mo- 
ments too late to get a shot, McCord came run- 
ning to the woods at the point of her entrance. 
He examined the brush and listened a moment. 
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“She ’s gone up stream,” he said, “bound 
to make her hole at Coon’s Den, ’f I don’t 
git there fust.” 

He returned to the prairie and ran breath- 
lessly along the edge of the woods for the 
better part of a mile; then he dashed into the 
timber, and pushing through the brush until 
he reached a cliff, he clambered down and 
stood with his back to the head of a ravine 
tributary to the valley in which Broad Run 
flowed. He was breathless, and his flimsy 
lower garments had been almost torn off him 
by the violence of his exertion and the resist- 
ance of underbrush and rocks; in fact, raiment 
never seemed just in place on him; the vigor- 
ous form burst through it now on this side 
and now on that. Hearing the dogs still be- 
low him, he knew that he had come in time to 
intercept the progress of the bear towards the 
heap of rocky débris at the head of the ravine. 
Once in these fastnesses, no skill of hunter or 
perseverance of dogs would have been suffi- 
cient to get her out. 

The bear was soon in sight, and Bob saw 
that the nearly exhausted dogs were taking 
greater risks than ever. Little Seizer was 
particularly venturesome, and was so much 
overcome with heat and fatigue, and so breath- 
less with barking, that it was hard for him 
to get out of the way of the bear’s retorts. 
“She ’ll smash that leetle ijiot the very nex’ 
time, shore,” muttered Bob with alarm; and 
though he knew the range to be a long ‘one, 
he took aim and fired. Unluckily the infu- 
riated Seizer gave the bear’s heel a particu- 
larly savage bite, and at the very instant of 
Bob’s pulling the trigger she turned on the little 
dog, and thus caused the ball to lodge in her 
right shoulder just as she was striking out 
with her left paw. She barely reached the dog, 
and failed to crush him with the full weight 
of her arm, but with her claws she lacerated 
his side and sent him howling out of the fray. 
Now, wounded and enraged, she recognized in 
the hunter her chief enemy; and, neglecting 
the dogs, she rushed up the ravine towards 
McCord. Bob poured a large charge of pow- 
der into his gun, and, taking a bullet from his 
pouch, he felt in his pocket for the patching. 
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A moment he looked blankly at the oncoming 
bear and muttered “ Gosh!” between his set 
teeth. There was not a patch in his pocket. 
He had put some pieces of patching there in 
the darkness of the morning before leaving 
home, without remembering that his pocket 
was bottomless. He stood between a wounded 
bear and her cubs, and there was no time for 
deliberation. He might evade the attack if 
he could succeed in getting up the cliff where 
he had come down, but in that case she 
would reach her hole and he would lose the 
battle. He promptly tore a piece from the 
ragged leg of his trousers, and, wrapping his 
ball in it, rammed it home. Then he took a 
cap from a hole in the stock of his gun and 
got it fixed just in time to shoot when the 
bear was within a dozen feet of him. Uncul- 
tivated man that he was, he had the same 
refined pleasure in the death-throes of his vic- 
tim that gentlemen and ladies of the highest 
breeding find in seeing a frightened and ex- 
hausted fox torn to pieces by hounds with 
bloody lips. 

Bob’s first care was to look after Seizer, 
who was badly wounded but whose bones 
were whole. ‘The afternoon had passed its 
middle when he shot the bear, and by the 
time he had cared for the dog and dressed 
the animal the sun was low on the horizon, 
and McCord was troubled lest he should 
have delayed too long the execution of 
his stratagem for the confusion of Jake 
Hogan. 

Another man might have been considerably 
embarrassed to dispose of the bear. But Bob 
proceeded to skin it and then to divest it of 
every part that was of little value. ‘hen he 
hoisted the carcass to his shoulder and tossed 
the bear-skin on top. Taking up his rifle, and 
balancing his burden carefully before start- 
ing, he went swaying to and fro down the 
ravine, choosing with care the securest places 
among the rocks to set his feet in. It was 
thus that Samson went off with the great gates 
of Gaza. McCord was a primitive, Pelasgic 
sort of man, accustomed to overmatch the 
ferocities of Nature with a superior strength 
and cunning. Lacking the refinement and 
complexity of the typical modern, this an- 
tique human is more simple and statuesque ; 
even the craft of such a man has little invo- 
lution. ‘There was a joy in his bloody victory 
over the most formidable beast in his reach 
that was virile and unalloyed by ruth or 
scruple—a joy like that which vibrates in 
the verses of Homer. 

It was a good mile to Lazar Brown’s, where 
Bob hoped to find a horse to take his bear 
home. When at length he stopped to lay his 
burden on a salient corner of old Lazar’s rail 
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fence, twilight had begun to bless the over- 
heated earth. 

“ Got a b’ar, did n’ choo, Bob?” said Old 
Lazar, who was lying in wait for Bob. 

“To be shore, Uncle Lazar. Whadje ex- 
peck?” 

“ Come in, Bob, wonch yeh? I gota fresh 
jug full uv the critter yisterday, un | ’low you 
’re purty consid’able dry agin this time. You 
purty much al’ays air dry, Bob.” 

“ Well, Uncle Lazar, | am tol’able dry un xo 
mistake. I hain’t had nuthin’ to drink to-day 
’ceppin’ jes branch water, un water ’s a mighty 
weak kind uv a drink fer a pore stomick like 
mine. ’N’ I ’m hungry too. Don’ choo ’low 
S’manthy could rake up a cole dodger some’ers 
about ?” 

“Oh, stay tell she gits you some supper.” 

*“ No, Uncle Lazar; I could n’ stop a minute 
noways. ‘They hain’t got nary thing t’ eat ’t 
our house. Len’ me your mare to git this ’ere 
varmint home ?” 

*“T could n’, Bob. I ’m thes uz willin’ to 
’commodate ez anybody kin be, but I’ve prom- 
ised the mare to one uv the boys to-night — 
to — to go a-sparkin’ weth.” 

“Oh, sparkin’ kin wait. What ’s a feller 
want to go sparkin’ a Friday night fer? Tell 
him to wait tell Sunday, so ’s the gal ’ll have 
a clean dress on.” 

“ But I ’ve gi’n my word, Bob.” 

“ Your word hain’t no ’count, un you don’t 
fool me, Uncle Lazar,” said Bob, with a broad 
grin. “ Your mare’s a-goin’ to town to-night, 
un ef she sh’d git a bullet-hole into her who ’d 
pay the funeral ixpenses ?” 

This consideration went for a good deal 
with Lazar. 

“T say, Bob,” he said, coming closer and 
speaking low, “és they goin’ to be shootin’ to- 
night ?” 

** Uy course they is, un plenty uv it. Don’ 
choo know ’t the sheriff ’s gi’n bonds, un ’f ’e 
lets a prisoner go he’s got to pay the damages ? 
Un them town fellers is sot agin lynchin’.” 
Seeing S’manthy in the cabin door strain- 
ing her attention to the utmost, Bob spoke 
loud enough to reach her ears. “ Lookey h-yer, 
Uncle Lazar,” he went on; “ d’ you reckon ’t 
that feller that ’s a-goin’ to git your mare shot 
to-night ’ll gin you a whole quarter uv bear- 
meat fer the use an’ the damages ef she ’s 
shot ?” 

This last hint had the desired effect. 

“”T ain’t no use a-talkin’, Daddy,” S’manthy 
called out; “I hain’t a-go’n’ to let a’ ole frien’ 
like Bob McCord pack that-ar great big b’ar 
all the way over to Timber Crick on his shoul- 
ders ez long ’s my name ’s S’manthy. Un I 
hain’t a-go’n’ to have the mar’ shot. So thar’s 
’n eend auv it.” S’manthy’s common “uv” 




















or “uh” for “of” became “ auv” when she 
wished to be particularly emphatic and full- 
mouthed in a declaration. 

“ Good fer you, S’manthy,” said Bob. “ You 
sh’ll have the best leg this critter’s got. Take 
yer ch’ice.” 

A rusty ax was brought out, and Bobstopped 
a moment to examine its serrated edge. “I 
say, Uncle Lazar, ez this a’ ax wvasaw? From 
the aidge uv it, /sh’d call ita saw.” Then with 
a laugh he proceeded to cut off a liberal quar- 
ter of the bear, while S’manthy’s ten-year-old 
tow-headed boy was sent to “ketch up the 
mar’,” which was nibbling grass on the far- 
ther side of a patch of broad-leaved cotton- 
weeds. When the quarter of bear-meat had 
been hung up at the north end of the cabin, 
Lazar got out his jug and Bob began to sat- 
isfy the longings of his colossal thirst, while 
S’manthy set out on the pine table which stood 
in the middle of the floor some “ Kaintucky 
corn-dodger,” as she called it; and despite 
Bob’s protest against staying till she could 
cook some supper, she put a bit of fat salt pork 
in the skillet to fry. Meantime the old man 
plied Bob with more whisky, both before and 
after eating. When he thought it time for this 
to have taken effect, he began to try to satisfy 
his own curiosity. 

** J)’ joo hyer about the carner’s eenquest, 
Bob?” he said cautiously, feeling his way to- 
wards his point. 

“No, I did n’t. You see I hain’t seed no- 
body but the bear, un he wuz the ign’rantest 
critter. Could n’t tell me nuthin’.” And Bob 
laughed at his own wit, as was his custom. 
“How ’d it go?” Bob had wanted to ask 
this question, but he wished to let Uncle La- 
zar begin. 

“ Well, I hyern f’om Raphe Jackson, thes 
now, that the jury said ’s Lockwood come to 
‘is final eend ut the han’s uv Tom Grayson, 
ur sumpin like that; un they said ’t wuz reg’- 
lar bloody murder in the fust degree. My! 
ef that was n’t a mad crowd! They made a 
rush fer Grayson, but the depitty shurriff ’d 
got ‘im away. Ef they ’d ’a’ cotcht him they 
would n’t ’a’ made two bites uv him.” 

“ You don’tsay!” Bob was a little stunned. 
He had not thought of ‘Tom’s being at the 
inquest. He felt that perhaps in coming away 
he had made a mistake that had come near 
to being a fatal one. 

“They wuz thes a-howlin’, Raphe said, un 
they had n’t lef’ the place when he come away. 
They wuz made madder by the way the young 
scoundrel stood up un declared ’t he did n’ 
know nuthin’ about the murder, arter ’t wuz 
proved on him, plain ’s the nose on a man’s 
face, an’ the dead man a-layin’ right thar 
afore ’is eyes.” 
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Bob was in a brown study, and nothing was 
said on either side for nearly a minute. It 
made Bob uncomfortable to reflect that he 
had come near losing the game at the outset. 

“T ‘low ’t ll go hard weth the young feller 
to-night.” 

This roused McCord from the reverie pro- 
duced from his surprise. 

“I reckoned the boys ’u’d be a-goin’ to 
Moscow to-night,” he said; and added, “ Let 
‘em go!” And then he laughed as though he 
knew something. 

«Say, Bob,” said Uncle Lazar, whose curi- 
osity was piqued beyond endurance, “ what’s 
in the wind? What wuz it fotcht you all the 
way over h-yer un the eenquest a-goin’ on so 
closte to your house?” 

“Had n’ got no meat,” said Bob, with a 
wink. 

“They ’s sumpin more 'n “/Aat. You ’ve 
got sumpin ur nuther on Jake, I ’ll bet.” 

“T ’ke speck you know a whole lot, Uncle 
Lazar,” said Bob. “I sh’d think you ’d jest 
right up un guess now.” 

“ Well, I can’t.” 

“ Well, I ’m not a-goin’ to let ’t out, Uncle 
Lazar, ’thout this ’ere whisky uh yourn ’s a 
leetle 400 powerful fer me.” 

Bob did not fear the whisky: it was rare 
that whisky could get the better of such a 
frame as his; and, moreover, he was inured to 
it. He only threw out this hint to persuade 
his host to be more liberal in dispensing it. 

But it appeared that Lazar’s liberality with 
his whisky was probably exhausted; and Bob 
rose to go, affecting to be unsteady on his 
legs. 

“Set down, Bob; set down, while I see 
about the mar’.” 

“Well, I ‘low I will, Uncle Lazar. That 
air whisky uh yourn has settled into my feet 
a leetle.” 

Lazar went out to see if the boy had 
brought the horse, making a signal to ‘his 
daughter to try her skill at coaxing Bob to 
tell. Meantime Bob ogled S’manthy, who, like 
Delilah, was debating how she could win this 
Samson's secret. Presently he said, in a half. 
tipsy tone: 

“S’manthy, you ’n 
frien’s, wuz n’t we?” 

“'To be shore, Bob.” 

“1 used to think you wuz some at a hoe- 
down; you wuz the best lookin’ un the liveli- 
est dancer uv all. How you did kick the 
floor!” 

S’manthy smiled in her faded away. “ Bob, 
that ’s all saf’-sodder, un you know it. Say, 
Bob, ef you’re sech a frien’ why on yerth 
don’ choo tell a-body what fotcht you over 
h-yer to-day ?” 
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“ Aw, well, I ’’d tell, on’y I’m afeared you’d 
let out.” 

“Not me. "T a’n’t like me to blab.” 

“ Well, I don’ mine tellin’ you, S’manthy, ’f 
yeh won’t tell the ole man tell mornin’.” 

“Oh! I ’d nevertell Aim. He’d go potterin’ 
all over Broad Run Holler weth it, fust thing.” 

“’S the bes’ joke,” said Bob, rubbing his 
knees exultingly ; “ but I’m afeared you ’ll 
tell,” he added, rousing himself. 

“Pon my word ’n’ honor, I won’t. Nobody 
‘Il ever git ’t out uh me.” And S’manthy em- 
phasized this assurance by a boastful nodding 
of the head forward and to one side. 

“ Well, ’f you think you kin keep the sekert 
overnight — Don’ choo tell no livin’ critter 
tell mornin’.” 

“ T hain’t no hand to tell sekerts, an’ you ’d 
orter know that, Bob.” 

“ Well, you jes let Jake ’n’ his crowd go to 
Moscow to-night,” said Bob, chuckling in a 
semi-tipsy, soliloquizing tone. “I come over 
to make shore they wuz a-goin’, un I wuz to 
let the sher’f know ef they had got wind uv 
anything. I saw Markham, the deppitty, about 
1 o’clock this mornin’, un he tole me he ’d 
look arter the eenques un I mus’ keep a look- 
out over h-yer. Jake ’ll have a rousin’ time, 
un no mistake.” 

Shootin’ ?” queried S’manthy with eager- 
ness. 

“Naw! I wuz on’y a-lettin’ on about 
shootin’ to fool Uncle Lazar. Hain’t got no 
needcessity to shoot. Better ’n that! Gosh!” 

“ Goin’ to take the young feller away ?” 

“T ’low they didn’t never take him back to 
Moscow arter the eenques.” 

“Tuh law! You don’t say ? Whar ’ve they 
tuck ’im to?” 

“ T sha’n’t tell,” said Bob. “I sha’n’t tell 
even you, S’manthy.” 

“ Perrysburg ?” 

“You al’ays wuz some at guessin’. But I 
sha’n’t say nary nuther word, on’y he ’s whar 
Jake won’t find him ef he goes to Moscow. 
They went some’ers, un that ’s anough. Per- 
rysburg jail ’s ruther stronger’n ourn, I ’Il say 
that, "V wuz all fixed, ’fore I lef’? home, to run 
him off afore the verdick wuz in, un not to 
keep to the big road nuther, so ’s Jake would 
n’ git wind uv’em. Don’t you whisper Perrys- 
burg to a livin’ soul. You jes let Jake go down 
to Moscow! I ’m comin’ over ’n the mornin’ 
to fetch your mare home un git my little 
Seizer that ’s got to stay h-yer to-night, un then 
I ’ll fine out how they come out.” And Bob 
chuckled as he left the house, only turning 
back to say: 

“ You keep mum, S’manthy, ur you ’Il spile 
it all. ’F you do tell, I won’t never forgive 
yeh,” 
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Bob now went to the brookside and cut up 
and stripped three or four leatherwood bushes, 
and tied the tough, fibrous bark into one rope. 
With this he girded the bear to the horse’s 
back, meantime resisting all of Old Lazar’s in- 
quiries about the reason for his coming. At 
length he walked off in the darkness, unstead- 
ily leaning against the horse on which the 
bear-meat was tied; and was soon out of 
sight. 

“Bob won’t tell me,” said the old man 
plaintively, as he came into the house. 

“He won’t, won’t he ?” demanded S’man- 
thy, with exultation in her voice. “ You don’ 
know how. Takes me to git at a sekert.” 

* Did he tell you, S’manthy?” Uncle Lazar 
looked a little crest-fallen. 

“In course he did. ‘Think I could n’ make 
him tell? W’y, I kin thes twis’ Big Bob ‘roun’ 
my little finger.” 

“ Well, what on yerth did he come over yer 
fer, S’manthy ?” 

* I promised not to tell you.” 

“To be shore you did. But you ’re a-go- 
in’ to.” 

“ Yes; but you 'll let it out, un then what 
ll Bob say to me?” 

“ What ’ll Jake say to you fer lettin’ yer hoss 
go off, when one uv his boys had the promise ? 
Un what ’ll the folks say when they find out 
you knowed, un let ’em be fooled by Big Bob ? 
You ’ve got to tell, S’manthy, ur else have all 
the Holler down on yeh. Besides, you could n’ 
keep that sekert tell bed-time, noways, un you 
know you could n’. ’T ain’tin you to keep it, 
un you might thes ez well out weth it now ez 
arter awhile.” 

“ Aw, well, Daddy, Bob did n’ say much, 
on’y ut Jake would n’ fine the feller that done 
the shootin’ when he got to Moscow.” 

“ Tuh law!” exclaimed the old man, wait- 
ing with open eyes for more. 

“ He wuz tuck off, afore the eenques wuz 
over, to Perrysburg, un Bob come over to see 
’t Jake did n’ git no wind uv it, That’s all they 
is 4oit. Un you need n’ go un tell it, h-yer 
un yan, nuther.” 

S’manthy knew well that this caution was 
of no avail. But by tacking the provision to 
the information, she washed her hands of re- 
sponsibility, and convinced herself that she 
had not betrayed a secret. It was an offering 
that she felt bound to make to her own com- 
placency. 

Uncle Lazar, for his part, made no bones. 
He only tarried long enough to set his pipe to 
smoking. 

Bob McCord had stopped in the darkness 
under the shade of a box elder, a little beyond 
the forks of the road. He presently had the 
satisfaction of seeing the old man trotting 
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away through the cornfield towards a little 
grocery, which was located where the big road 
crossed Broad Run Hollow, and which was 
the common center of resort and intelligence 
for the neighborhood. 


XIV. 
IN PRISON. 


H1raM Mason managed with difficulty to 
drive the first two miles of forest road —over 
roots and stumps, through ruts and mud-holes, 
and with no light but that of a waning moon, 
When he reached Timber Creek bridge he got 
down and led the horse on its unsteady floor. 
Then came, like a dark spot in the moonlight, 
the log school-house, which reminded him 
that he was running away from his day’s work. 
He stopped at the new log-house of John Bu- 
chanan, a Scotch farmer who had been one 
of his predecessors, and called him up to beg 
himtotake hisplace. Buchanan, whose knowl- 
edge was of the rudimentary kind, had ceased 
to teach because the increased demands of 
the patrons of the school had left him behind ; 
it was a sort of consolation to his thwarted 
ambition to resume the beech-scepter if only 
for a day. 

When Buchanan’s house had been left be- 
hind, the road passed into an outskirt of small 
poplars and then finally shook off the woods 
and lay straight away over the dead level of 
the great prairie. By the time the wagon 
reached this point the dawn was beginning to 
reveal the landscape, though as yet the world 
consisted only of masses of shadow inter- 
spersed with patches of a somber gray. But 
the smooth road was sufficiently discernible 
for Hiram to put the horse into a trot, which 
afforded no little relief to the impatient Bar- 
bara. Up to this time they had traveled in 
silence, except for the groans and sighs of 
Mrs. Grayson. But at length Barbara took 
the lead. 

“T can’t believe that Tom did that shoot- 
ing,” she said to Mason. “ He promised me 
after supper last night that he would put all 
hard feelings against George Lockwood out of 
his mind. ‘Tom is n’t the kind of a fellow to 
play the hypocrite. Oh, I do hope he is inno- 
cent!” 

“So do I,” said Mason. 

“To be sure, he is,” said Mrs, Grayson, 
with a touch of protest in her voice. 

Barbara had detected a note of effort in 
Hiram’s reply, that indicated a prevailing 
doubt of Tom’s innocence, and she did not 
speak again during the whole ride. When 
they entered the village, Mason drove first to 
the sheriff’s house, and went in, leaving Bar- 
bara and her mother in the wagon. Sheriff 
VoLt. XXXV.— 93. 
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Plunkett had not yet had his breakfast. He 
was a well-built man, of obliging manners, but 
with a look of superfluous discreetness in his 
face. Mason explained in few words that the 
mother and sister of ‘Tom Grayson, who had 
not seen him since the shooting of Lockwood, 
were at the door in a wagon and wished to 
be admitted to the jail. The sheriff regarded 
Mason awhile in silence ; it was his habit to 
examine the possible results of the simplest 
action before embarking in it. He presently 
went up-stairs and came down bringing with 
him the jail keys. Mason drove the wagon to 
the jail, tied the horse to a tree, and suggested 
to Mrs. Grayson and Barbara that it would 
be better for him to go in first. He had a 
vague fear that there might be something in 
Tom’s situation to shock the feelings of his 
mother and sister. The sheriff had walked 
briskly along the wagon track in the middle 
of the street to avoid the dew-laden grass on 
either side of the road. When he came to the 
door of the jail he said in an undertone as he 
shoved the great iron key into the door: 

“Tom ’s in the dungeon.” 

“ Why did you put him in the dungeon ?” 
asked Mason. 

“We always put prisoners accused of mur- 
der in there.” 

“You might put an innocent man in that 
place,” said Mason. 

“ Well, there ain’t much doubt about Tom’s 
being guilty; and anyways the jail ’s so weak 
that we have to put anybody accused of mur- 
der in the dungeon, where there ain’t any out 
side windows.” 

By the time he had finished this speech, 
Plunkett had admitted Mason and himself to 
the jail and locked the outside door behind 
them. The prison was divided into two apart- 
ments by a hall-way through the middle. The 
room to the left, as one entered, was called the 
dungeon: it was without any light except the 
little that came through at second-hand from 
the dusky hall by means of a small grating in 
the door; the hall itself had a simple grated 
window at the end farthest from the outside 
door. 

When the sheriff had with difficulty opened 
the door of the dungeon, he could not see any 
thing inside. 

“ ‘Tom, come out,” he called. 

Mason was barely acquainted with ‘Tom, 
but he was shocked to see the fine-looking 
fellow in handcuffs as he came to the door, 
blinking his eyes at the light, and showing a 
face which wounded pride and anxiety had 
already begun to make haggard. 

“ Mr. Mason, I didn’t expect to see you,” 
said Tom. “Did you hear anything from 
mother and Barbara ?” 
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“They ’re outside,” said Mason. “I thought 
I’d just take your place at home for a few 
days.” 

The sheriff had gone along the hall to open 
the door leading into the room on the side 
opposite the dungeon. Tom regarded Mason 
a moment in silence, and presently said with 
emotion : 

“How can I make anybody believe the 
truth? They ‘ll say that a man who ’d kill 
another would lie about it. I believe I 
should n’t care so much about the danger of 
being hung, if I could only make a few people 
know that I did n’t kill George Lockwood. I 


TRULY, TOM, 


DID you po IT?” 


can’t make you believe it, but I’m not guilty.” 
As he said this, ‘Tom dropped his eyes from 
Mason’s face, and an expression of discour- 
agement overspread his own. 

“You certainly don’t seem like a guilty 
man,” said Hiram. 

“The worst of it is,” said Tom, as they fol- 
lowed the sheriff into the eastern room of the 
jail, ‘I can’t think, to save my life, who ’t was 


that could have done the shooting. I don’t 


know of any enemy that Lockwood had, un- 
less you might have called me one. I hated 
him and talked like a fool about shooting, but 
I never seriously thought of such a thing.” 
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The eastern room of the wretched little jail 
was about fifteen feet wide and twenty feet 
long. In it were confined from time to time 
ordinary prisoners, and occasionally lunatics, 
without separation on account of character or 
sex. Fortunately Tom had the jail now to 
himself. 

The sheriff, who in those days was also the 
jailer, locked Mason and Tom in the eastern 
room while he opened the outside door and 
admitted Mrs. Grayson and Barbara to the 
hall. Then he locked the front door behind 
them and proceeded to unlock the door of the 
eastern room. Barbara ran in eagerly and 
threw her arms about Tom. 

“ Tell me truly, Tom,” she whispered in his 
ear, “did you do it? ‘Tell me the solemn 
truth, between you and me.” 

“ Before God Almighty, Barb,” he answered, 
*“T did n’t shoot George Lockwood, and I 
did n’t even see him on the camp-ground. 
I was n’t in that part of the woods, and I had 
n’t any pistol.” 

“Tom, I believe you,” said Barbara, sob- 
bing on his shoulder. Wondering that her 
brother did not return her embrace, she looked 
down and saw his handcuffs, and felt, as she 
had not before, the horror of his situation. 

Mrs. Grayson now gently pushed Barbara 
aside and approached ‘Tom. 

“T did n’t do it, mother, 
did n’t do it.” 

* Of course you did n’t, Tommy; I never 
thought you did —I just knew you could n't 
do it.” And she put her trembling arms about 
him, 

Hiram had gone into the corridor from 
motives of delicacy. 

* Could n’t you move him into the east 
room ?” he said to the sheriff. “ It’s too bad 
to have to lie in that dungeon, without air, 
and in August too. And is it necessary to 
keep his handcuffs on?” 

“ Well, you see, it’s the regular thing to put 
a man into the dungeon that’s up for murder, 
and to put handcuffs on. The jail’s rather 
weak, you know; and if he should escape — 
1’d be blamed.” 

Mason went into the dark room and ex- 
amined the dirty, uncomfortable cot, and felt 
of the damp walls. ‘Then he returned to the 
east room just as ‘Tom was explaining his flight 
from the camp-ground. 

*“T saw a rush,” he said, “and I went with 
the rest. A man was telling in the dark that 


” 


said Tom; “I 


George Lockwood had been shot, and that 
they were looking for a fellow named Gray- 
son and were going to hang him to the first 
tree. I ran across the fields to our house, and 
by the time I got there I saw that I ’d made 
I ought to have come straight to 


a mistake. 
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Moscow. I went into the house and came out 
to go to Moscow and give myself up, but I 
met the sheriff at the gate.” 

“ The first thing is the inquest,” said Mason. 
“ Have you thought about a lawyer?” 

“ There ’s no use of alawyer for that,” said 
Tom. “ My fool talk about killing Lockwood 
is circumstantial evidence against me, and | ’l] 
certainly be held for trial— unless the real 
murderer should turn up. And I don’t know 
who that can be. I’ve puzzled over it all 
night.” 

“You studied with Mr. Blackman, I be 
lieve,” said Mason, ‘ Could n’t you get him 
to defend you?” 

* J don’t know that I want Aim. He’s al 
ready prejudiced against me. He would n’t 
believe that I was innocent, and so he could n’t 
do any good.” 

“ But you ’ve got to have somebody,” said 
Barbara. 

“IT ’ve been over the whole list,” said ‘Tom, 
“and I ’d rather have Abra’m than anybody 
else.” 

“ Abra’m ’Il do it,” said Mrs. Grayson; * I 
kin git him to do it. He’s a little beholden 
to me fer what I done fer him when he was 
little. But he ’s purty new to the law-business, 
Tommy.” 

* Abra’m Lincoln’s rather new, but he’s got 
a long head for managing a case, and he’s 
honest and friendly to us. ‘The circuit court 
begins over at Perrysburg to-morrow, and he'll 
like as not stop at the tavern here for dinner 
to-day. You might see him, mother.” 

“Tom! !” ‘The voice wasa child’s, 


’ 


Tom! 
and it came from the outside of the window- 
grating. A child’s fingers were clutched upon 
the stones beyond the grating; and before 
Tom could answer, the brown head of Janet 
Grayson was lifted to the level of the high, 
square little window, and her blue eyes were 
peering into the obscurity of the prison. 

“Tom, are you there? Did they give you 
any breakfast ?” she faltered, startled and ready 
to cry at finding herself calling into a place 
so obscure and apparently so void. 

“Q Janet! is that you ?” said ‘Tom, putting 
his face to the grating. ‘ You blessed lit 
tle soul, you! But you must n’t come to this 
dreadful place.” And ‘Tom tried to wipe his 
eyes with his sleeve. 

“ Yes, but I am sorry for you, Cousin Tom,” 
she said, dropping to the ground again and 
turning her head on one side deprecatingly ; 
“and I was afraid they would n’t give you 
enough to eat. Here ’s three biscuits.” She 
pulled them out of her pocket with difficuity 
and pushed them through the grating. 

“Thank you, thank you,” said ‘Tom. “ You 
are a dear, loving little darling. But see here, 
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JANET AT THE WINDOW. 


Janet, you’d better not come here any more; ing his nephew, so far as the rigor of the law 
and don’t call me cousin. It ’s too bad you allowed. To steady-going people like the 
should have to be ashamed of your cousin.” Graysons the arrest of Tom on such a charge 

“ But [ zw//7 call you cousin, an’ I don’ care was a severe blow; and his execution would 
what they say. Are you in there too, Barbara? compromise for all time their hitherto unsul- 
You did n’t kill anybody, did you?” lied respectability in their little world, They 

“ No; neither did Tom,” said Barbara,lean- drank their breakfast coffee and ate their 
ing down to the window. warm biscuit and butter and fried ham and 

“ Janet,” said ‘Tom, “ d’ you tell Uncle Tom eggs with rueful faces. The comments they 
and Aunt Charlotte that I did n’t shoot any- made on ‘Tom’s career were embittered by 
body. They won't believe you, but it’s a fact.” their own share of the penalty. Janet had list- 

Janet had heard the news at the breakfast- ened till she had made out that ‘Tom was in 
table. Sheriff Plunkett, wishing to conciliate jail for killing somebody. Then, after hearing 
so influential a person as Thomas Grayson the some rather severe remarks from her parents 
elder, had sent him word very early of the about Tom, she burst into tears, rose up and 
unfortunate predicament in which Tom found stamped her feet in passion, and stormed in 
himself, and had offered to comply with any her impotent, infantile way at her father and 
wishes Mr. Grayson might express concern- mother and the people who had locked up 
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Tom in jail. When the first gust of her indig- 
nation had found vent, she fled into the gar- 
den to cool off, as was her wont. After awhile 
she came back and foraged in the kitchen, 
where she pounced upon three biscuits which 
had been left on a plate by the fire to keep 
them warm. With these she had made off 
through the back gate of the garden, thence 
down the alley and across the public square 
to the jail. 

Meantime a lively discussion was carried 
on in the house. 

“We ’ve got to do something for Tom, I 
suppose,” said Mrs, Grayson, after the discus- 
sion of his blameworthiness was exhausted. 
“ He’s your nephew, and we can’t get around 
that. Goodness knows he ’s given us trouble 
enough, and expense enough, already.” It was 
a favorite illusion with the Graysons that they 
had spent money on Tom, though he had 
earned all he had received. 

“Yes,” said Grayson reluctantly; “it ‘ll be 
expected of us, Charlotte, to stand by him. 
He’s got no father, youknow. And I suppose 
George Lockwood was aggravating enough.” 

“The Lord knows I ’m sorry for Tom; he 
was always good to Janet.” ‘This reminded 
Mrs. Grayson of her daughter, and she went 
to the open door of the dining-room and 
called, “Janet! O Janet! It ’s curious how 
she stands by Tom. She’s off in the sulks, 
and won’t answer a word I say. I suppose 
you ’ll have to go his bail,” she said with ap- 
prehension. 

“No, it ’s not bailable. They don’t bail 
prisoners charged with capital offenses.” 

“That ’s a good thing, anyhow. I hate to 
have you go security.” 

“IT suppose Martha ’ll be able to pay the 
lawyers,” said Thomas Grayson. “She won't 
expect us to do any more for Tom. It’s bad 
enough to have to stand the disgrace of it.” 

“Janet! Janet! O Janet!” called Mrs. 
Grayson anxiously. “I declare, 1’m uneasy 
about that child; it ’s nearly half an hour 
since she went out. I wish you'd go and have 
a look for her.” 

But at that moment Janet rushed in breath- 
less through the kitchen. 

“O Pa! I ’ve been over to the jail to see 
Tom.” 

“You ’ve been to the jail!” said Grayson, 
recoiling in his heart from such an experience 
for Janet. 

“Yes, an’ they ’ve put Barbara and Aunt 
Martha in there too, along with Tom.” She 
was bursting with indignation. 

“Thomas,” said Mrs. Grayson, as she gath- 
ered up the hitherto neglected breakfast plates, 
“Martha and Barbara have come from home 
this morning.” 

VoL. XXXV.—94. 
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“IT suppose so,” said Grayson, looking out 
of the window. 

“ Now it ’s not going to do for us to let 
them go without coming here to breakfast,” 
said the wife. “ People will say we ’re hard- 
hearted; and when they once get to talking 
there ’s no knowing what they won’¢ say. They 
might blame us about Tom, though the Lord 
knows we did our best for him.” 

“Will you go and ask Martha and Barbara 
to come over?” said Grayson, with a sneaking 
desire to escape the disagreeable duty. 

“T can’t bear to,” said his wife. “I hate to 
go to the jail and see Tom there. Besides, 
if they ’re coming I must make some coffee.” 

Grayson stood still and looked out of the 
window. 

“ Will they let them come if you ask ’em?” 
inquired Janet. 

“Let who come?” said her father ab- 
stractedly. 

“ Aunt Martha and Barbara and Tom.” 

“ Of course they ‘ll not keep your Aunt 
Martha nor Barbara. They have n’t killed 
anybody.” 

“ Neither has Tom. He told me to tell you 
he had n’t.” 

“ T suppose they all talk that way. "T ain’t 
like Tom to lie about anything though. He 
generally faces it out, rain, hail, or shine. | 
wish to goodness he could prove that he didn’t 
kill George. Where are you going, Janet?” 

“To fetch Aunt Martha and Barbara. | 
wish they ’d let Tom come too.” 

Grayson spent as much time as possible in 
getting his hat, and looking it over before put- 
ting it on. Then, when he could think of no 
other pretext for delay, he started as slowly as 
possible, in order to give Janet time to fetch 
his relatives away from the jail before he should 
encounter them. Janet found her aunt com- 
ing out of the prison in order to allow the 
sheriff to go to breakfast. 

“ Aunt Martha,” cried Janet. “ Ma wants 
you an’ Barbara to come to breakfast. She 
sent me to tell you.” 

“T don’t like to go there,” said Barbara to 
her mother in an undertone. 

But Mason, who was behind, perceiving 
Barbara’s hesitation, came up and whispered: 
“You ’d better go, Barbara. ‘Tom will need 
all the help he can get from your uncle’s posi- 
tion. And I ’ll take the horse and put him 
into your uncle’s stable.” 


XV. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Tue village of Moscow was founded by 
adventurous pioneers while yet Napoleon’s 
Russian expedition was fresh in all men’s 
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minds, and took from that memory its Rus- 
sian name, which, like most other transplanted 
names of the sort, was universally mispro- 
nounced. The village had been planted in 
what is called an “ island,” that is, a grove 
surrounded by prairie on every side. The 
early settlers in Illinois were afraid to plant 
themselves far from wood. As it stands to-day, 
the pretty town is arranged about a large pub- 
lic square, neatly fenced, and with long hitch- 
ing rails on all four sides of it. The inside of 
the square is trimly kept, and is amply shaded 
by noble old forest-trees — almost the last sur- 
vivors of the grove that formed the “ island.” 
Moscow contains a court-house that is preten- 
tious and costly, if not quite elegant, besides 
other public buildings. On the streets facing 
this park-like square nearly all the trade of 
the thriving country-town is carried on. But 
in the time of ‘Tom Grayson’s imprisonment 
the public square was yet a rough piece 
of woods, with roots and stumps still obtrud- 
ing where underbrush and trees had been cut 
out. ‘There was no fence, and there were no 
hitching-rails. ‘The court-house of that day 
was a newish frame building, which had the 
public-grounds all to itself except for the jail, 
onone corner ofthe square. Facing the square, 
on the side farthest from the jail, stood the vil- 
lage tavern. One half of it was of hewn logs, 
which marked it as dating back to the broad- 
ax period of the town’s growth; the other 
half had been added after the saw-mill age 
began, and was yet innocent of paint, as were 
the court-house and several other of the prin- 
cipal buildings in the town. In front of the 
tavern was a native beech-tree, left behind in 
the general destruction. Under it were some 
rude benches which afforded acool and favor- 
ite resort to the leisurely villagers. One of the 
boughs of this tree served its day and genera- 
tion doubly, for besides contributing to the 
shadiness of the street-corner, it supported a 
pendant square sign, which creaked most dole- 
fully whenever there was wind enough to set 
it swinging in its rusty iron sockets. ‘The name 
of the hotel was one common to villages of 
small attainments and great hopes; the sign 
bore for legend in red letters: “City Hotel, 
R. Biggs.” 

To the City Hotel there came, on this first 
day after Tom’s arrest, one of those solitary 
horsemen who gave life to nearly every land- 
scape and mystery to nearly every novel of 
that generation. ‘This horseman, after the fash- 
ion of the age, carried his luggage in a pair of 
saddle-bags, which kept time to his horse's trot 
by rapping against the flaps of his saddle. 

“ Howdy, Cap’n Biggs,” said the traveler 
to the landlord, who was leaning solidly against 
the door-jamb and showing no sign of anima- 
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tion, except by slowly and intermittently work- 
ing his jaws in the manner of a ruminating 
cow. 

“ Howdy, Abe,” was the answer. “ Where 
yeh boun’ fer?” 

* Perrysburg,” said the new arrival, alight- 
ing and stretching the kinks out of his long, 
lank limbs, the horse meanwhile putting his 
head half-way to the ground and moving far- 
ther into the cool shade. Then the horseman 
proceeded to disengage his saddle-bags from 
the stirrup-straps, now on one side of the 
horse and then on the other. 

“‘ Have yer hoss fed some corn?” In ask- 
ing this question Captain Biggs with some 
difficulty succeeded in detaching himself from 
the door-post, bringing his weight perpendicu- 
larly upon his legs ; this accomplished he slug- 
gishly descended the three door-steps to the 
ground and took hold of the bridle. 

* What ’s this I hear about Tom Grayson, 
Cap’n?” said the new-comer, as he tried to 
pull and wriggle his trousers-legs down to 
their normal place. 

“Qh, he’s gone’n’ shot Lockwood, like the 
blasted fool he is. He wuz blowin’ about it 
afore he lef’ town las’ month, but nobody reck- 
oned it wuz anything dut blow. Some trouble 
about k-yardsan’ a purty gal — John Albaugh’s 
gal. I s’pose Tom ’s got to swing fer it, ‘less 
you kin kinder bewilder the jury, like, an’ get 
him off. Ole Mis’ Grayson’s in the settin’-room 
now, a-waitin’ to see you about it.” 

Captain Biggs turned his face, on which was 
a week’s growth of stubby beard, towards that 
of his guest to see how he would take this in- 
formation. The tall, awkward young lawyer 
only drew his brow to a frown and said noth- 
ing ; but turned and went into the tavern with 
his saddle-bags on his arm, and walking stiffly 
from being so long cramped in riding. Pass- 
ing through the cool bar-room with its moist 
odors of mixed drinks, he crossed the hall in- 
to the rag-carpeted sitting-room beyond. 

“Oh Abra’m, I’m that glad to see you!” 
But here the old lady’s feelings overcame her 
and she could not go on. 

“ Howdy, Mrs. Grayson. It’s too bad about 
Tom. How did he come to do it?” 

“ Lawsy, honey, he did n’¢ do it.” 

“ You think he did n’t ?” 

“T know he did n’t. He says so himself. 
I’ve been a-waitin’ here all the mornin’ to 
see you, an’ git you to defend him.” 

The lawyer sat down on the wooden settee 
by Mrs. Grayson, and after a little time of 
silence said: 

“You ’d better get some older man, like 
Blackman.” 

“Tom won’t have Blackman; he won’t have 
nobody but Abe Lincoln, he says.” 
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“ But — they say the evidence is all against 
him ; and if that ’s the case, an inexperienced 
young man like me could n’t do any good.” 

Mrs. Grayson looked at him piteously as 
she detected his reluctance. 

“ Abra’m, he’s all the boy I ’ve got left. 
Ef you ‘ll defend him I ’ll give you my farm 
an’ make out the deed before you begin. An’ 
that ’s all I ’ve got.” 

“Farm be hanged!” said Lincoln. “ Do 
you think I don’t remember your goodness 
to me when I was a little wretch with my toes 
sticking out of my ragged shoes! I would n’t 
take a copper from you. But you ’re Tom’s 
mother, and of course you think he did n’t do 
it. Now what if the evidence proves that he 
did?” 

Barbara had been sitting in one corner of 
the room, and Lincoln had not observed her 
in the obscurity produced by the shade of the 
green slat curtains. She got up now and came 
forward. “ Abra’m, do you remember me?” 

“Is this little Barby?” he said, scanning 
her face. “ You ’re a young woman now, I 
declare.” 

There was a simple tenderness in his voice 
that showed how deeply he felt the trouble 
that had befallen the Graysons. 

“Well, I want to say, Abra’m,” Barbara 
went on, “that after talking to Tom we be- 
lieve that he does n’t know anything about 
the shooting. Now you ’d better go and see 
him for yourself.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what, Aunt Marthy,” 
said he, relapsing into the familiar form of ad- 
dress he had been accustomed to use towards 
Mrs. Grayson in his boyhood; “I ’Il go over 
and see Tom, and if he zs innocent, as you 
and Barby think, we ‘Il manage to save him 
or know the reason why. But I must see him 
alone, and he must n’t know about my talk 
with you.” 

Lincoln got up, and laying his saddle-bags 
down in one corner of the room went out im- 
mediately. First he went to inquire of Sheriff 
Plunkett what was the nature of the evidence 
likely to be brought against ‘Tom. ‘Then he 
got the sheriff to let him into the jail and 
leave him alone with his client. ‘Tom had 
been allowed to remain in the lighter apart- 
ment since there was no fear of his escape on 
this day, when all the town was agog about 
the murder, and people were continually com- 
ing to peer into the jail to get a glimpse of the 
monster who in the darkness had shot down 
one that had helped him out of a gambling 
scrape. 

Lincoln sat down on the only stool there 
was in the room, while Tom sat on a bench. 

“ Now, Tom,” said the lawyer, fixing his 
penetrating gaze on the young man’s face, 
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“you want to remember that I’m your friend 
and your counsel. However proper it may be 
to keep your own secret in such a situation as 
you are, you must tell me the whole truth, or 
else I cannot do you any good. How did you 
come to shoot Lockwood ?” 

“T did n’t shoot Lockwood,” said Tom 
brusquely ; “ and if you don’t believe that, it ’s 
no use to go on.” 

“ Well, say I believe it then, and let ’s pro- 
ceed. Tell me all that happened between you 
and that young man.” 

Tom began where this story begins and 
told all about turning the Bible at Albaugh’s; 
about the gambling in Wooden & Snyder's 
store and how he was led into it; about his 
visit to Hubbard Township to get money to 
pay Lockwood, and Rachel’s revelation of the 
latter’s treachery in telling Ike. ‘Then he told 
of his anger and his threatening, his uncle’s 
break with him, and his talk with Barbara 
the evening before the murder; and finally he 
gave a circumstantial account of all that hap- 
pened to him on the camp-ground, and of his 
flight and arrest. 

“ But,” said Lincoln, who had looked closely 
and sometimes incredulously at ‘Tom’s face 
while he spoke, “why did you take a pistol 
with you to the camp-meeting ?” 

“JT did not. I had n’t had a pistol in my 
hands for a week before the shooting.” 

“ But Plunkett says there ’s a man ready to 
swear that he saw you do the shooting. They 
’ve got a pistol out of one of your drawers, 
and this witness will swear that you used just 
such an old-fashioned weapon as that.” 

“Good Lord, Abe! who would tell such 
an infernal lie on a fellow in my fix? That 
makes my situation bad.” And Tom got up 
and walked the stone-paved floor in excite- 
ment. “But the bullet will show that I did 
n’t do it. Get hold of the bullet, and if it fits 
the bore of that old pistol I won’t ask you to 
defend me.” ; 

“ But there was n’t any bullet.” Lincoln was 
now watching Tom’s countenance with the 
closest scrutiny. 

“No bullet! How in creation did they kill 
him, then ?” 

“Can’t you think?” He was still studying 
Tom’s face. 

“J don’t know any way of killing a fellow 
with a pistol that ’s got no bullet unless you 
beat his brains out with the butt of it, and I 
thought they said George was shot.” 

“So he was. But, Tom, I’ve made up my 
mind that you ’re innocent. It’s going to be 
dreadful hard to prove it.” 

“ But how was he killed ?” demanded Tom. 

“ With buck-shot.” 

Tom stood and mused a minute. 
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“ Now tell me who says I did the shooting.” 

“ T never heard of him before. Sovine, I be- 
lieve his name is.” 

“ Dave Sovine? W’y, he’s the son of old 
Bill Sovine; he ’s the boy that ran off four 
years ago, don’t you remember? He’s the 
blackleg that won all my money. What does 
he want to get me hanged for? I paid him all 
[ owed him.” 

Lincoln did not appear to hear what Tom 
was saying: he sat now with his eyes fixed 
on the grating, lost in thought. 

“Tom,” he said at length, “ who was that 
strapping big knock-down fellow that used to 
be about your place — hunter, fisherman, fist- 
fighter, and all that?” 

“ Do you mean Bob McCord ?” 

“That must be the man. Big Bob, they 
called him. He ’s friendly to you, is n’t he?” 

* Oh, yes!” 

“Well, you have Big Bob come to see me 
next Tuesday at the tavern, as I go back. I ’ll 
be there to dinner. And if you are called to 
the inquest, you have only to tell the truth. 
We won’t make any fight before the coroner: 
you ’ll be bound over anyhow, and it’s not 
best to show our hand too soon.” 

With that he took his leave. When he got 
out of the prison he found Mrs. Grayson and 
Barbara waiting to see him. 

“Well, Aunt Marthy,” he said, “it don’t 
seem to me that your boy killed that fellow. 
It’s going to be hard to clear him, but he 
did n’t do it. I’ll do my best. You must get 
all Tom’s relations to come to the trial. And 
have Big Bob McCord come to see me next 
Tuesday.” 

The influence of Tom’s uncle, judiciously 
directed by Hiram Mason, secured for the ac- 
cused permission to remain in the light room 
of the prison in the day-time with manacles 


(To be continued.) 


on, and to sleep in the dungeon at night with- 
out the manacles. And the influence of Janet 
secured from Tom’s aunt the loan of the clean 
though ancient and well-worn bedding and 
bed-linen that had been afforded him during 
his stay in his uncle’s house. This was set up 
in the dark room of the jail in place of the 
bed that had been a resting-place for villains 
almost ever since the town was founded. 
Understanding that Tom was to be taken 
to the coroner’s inquest that afternoon, Hiram 
tried to persuade the sheriff to take him to 
Perrysburg jail at night for safety; for he had 
no knowledge of Bob McCord’s plan for send- 
ing the mob there. But Plunkett refused this. 
He knew that such a change might offend 
Broad Run in case it should take a notion to 
enforce law in its own way, and Broad Run 
was an important factor in an election for 
county officers. Plunkett felt himself to be a 
representative sheriff. The voters of Broad 
Run and others of their kind had given him 
his majority, and he was in his place to do 
their will. Elevation to office had not spoiled 
him; he recognized in himself a humble ser- 
vant of the people, whose duty it was to en- 
force the law whenever it did not conflict with 
the wishes of any considerable number of his 
“ constituents.” To his mind it did not appear 
to be of much consequence that a man who 
deserved hanging should receive his merited 
punishment at the hands of a mob, instead 
of suffering death according to the forms of 
law, after a few weeks or months of delay. 
But he was too cautious to reveal to Mason 
the true state of his mind; he only urged that 
the removal of Tom to Perrysburg would be 
an act of timidity that might promote the for- 
mation of a mob while it would not put Tom 
out of their reach; and this Mason covld not 
deny. 
Edward Eggleston. 


TO A VETERAN. 


PATRIOT! would that your last hour had come, 
When, with your war-stained flag, to roll of drum 
You marched, ’mid men’s applause, 
From fighting the great cause 
Of land and liberty. 
Now you are stranded like some gallant bark, 
Flung helpless on the shoals, amid the dark 
Of dull and starless sky. 
Bravely and well you faced the tempest’s strife, 
But to lie sunk ’neath sands of common life. 
Your pride scorns pity, yet how hard the fate 
To live through all — only to die too late! 


A. S. L. Gray. 
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HE architectural record of the 
great church which stands at 
fer Salisbury is unique among the 
2”, ; 1c . 
kas records of English cathedrals. 

3] Its foundations were laid upon 
a virgin site in the year 1220; 
thirty-eight years thereafter it stood complete 
up to the top of the first stage of its tower ; and 
time respected the unity thus achieved. No 
great calamity brought ruin upon any part of 
the structure, and no new needs provoked its 
alteration. A single style rules it from end to 
end, inside and out, from foundation-course 
to roof-crest. Only the spire and the upper 
stages of the tower were added in a later cent- 
ury, and to most observers even these look 
of a piece with all the rest. 

It was by means of an act of transplanta- 
tion, however, and not of new creation, that 
its thirteenth-century builders had the chance 
thus to make Salisbury Cathedral all their own. 
The body of their church was new and the 
spot upon which it stood, but in name and 
soul it had already long existed. 
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Apout the year 705 the great diocese of 
Winchester was divided and its western por- 
tion formed into the diocese of Sherborne. In 
the tenth century this in its turn was cut into 
two or three, one being called Ramsbury 
or Wiltshire. At the time of the Conquest 
Bishop Herman occupied the chairs of both 
Ramsbury and Sherborne. As he was a for- 
eigner by birth William did not dispossess him; 
and when William’s council decreed the re- 
moval of isolated rural sees to places of more 
importance, Herman removed his to Old 
Sarum, and the names of the two earlier 
dioceses were lost in that of Salisbury. 

Old Sarum, we say to-day. The Romans 
said Sorbiodunum, the English Searobyrig, or 
Sarisbyrig. Sarum was merely the Latinized 
medieval term which in the thirteenth century 
was applied to the neighboring new town as 
well as to the old. Now we call the former 
Salisbury, but the prefix we still use in speak- 
ing of the other perpetuates the memory of 
the time when they were namesakes. 

From prehistoric days Old Sarum had been 
a strong and famous place. Nature had made 
it conspicuous in the levels around it, and suc- 
cessive races of men had fortified it to the best 
of their power. No spot in all England is of 
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more curious interest now. In this crowded 
little land we soon learn to expect that every 
historic site will show signs of modern life, that 
in every spot where a building has stood some 
building will still stand — if not perfect, then in 
ruins; or if not the first building, then a later. 
Who looks in England to find a mighty place 
of old turned into such a “heap” as those 
cities of the plain whose punishment the 
prophets foresaw ? Who expects to see the 
sheep feeding and the plowshare turning 
where there have been not only Roman roads 
and ramparts but a great Norman castle and 
a Cathedral church? Yet this, and nothing 
but this, is what we see at Old Sarum. 

Its broad, desolate hill lies isolated’ in the 
valley near the river Avon,* not very far 
from the skirts of the great table-land called 
Salisbury Plain. Even the roadway leaves it at 
a distance. First we pass through an inn-gar- 
den, then cross a long stretch of slightly rising 
ground, and then climb successive steep and 
rugged though grassy slopes. These show in 
scarcely broken lines the trend of the ancient 
walls and fosses. Their main portions are of 
Roman origin, but, if we may believe tradi- 
tion, the outermost line was added by King 
Alfred when the Danes were on the war-path. 
Once on top of the hill, we find it a wide, 
rolling plateau, bearing here and there a 
group of trees, but nowhere a building, and 
only in two places any relic of man’s handi- 
work — only two shattered, ragged bits of 
wall. Most of it is covered with rough grass, 
very different from the fresh turf of English 
lowlands, but far off to the westward there 
are signs of agricultural labor. ‘This was 
where the great cathedral stood; and how 
much else once stood where now is an almost 
Mesopotamian desolation — all the adjuncts 
of a cathedral, ecclesiastical and domestic ; all 
the parts of a stronghold that was a royal 
residence as well; and all the streets and 
structures of a considerable city, stretch- 
ing down the hill and out into the valley. 
Hence, as from an important center, once 
radiated six Roman roads. Here Briton and 
Saxon fought, and the victors held their par- 
liaments, and were in their turn assaulted by 
the Dane. Hither were summoned all the 
states of the realm to do homage to William 
the Norman, and, a century later, all its great 
men to pay reverence to that young son of 


* This is not Shakspere's Avon, but another of the 
name which flows southward to the Channel. 
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Henry I. who was to perish in the wreck of 
the “ White Ship.” Here was drawn up the 
“Ordinal of Offices for the Use of Sarum” 
which became the ritual rule for the whole 
south of England. Here, in a word, for cen- 
turies and under the dominion of five succes- 
sive races — British, Roman, English, Norman, 
and again in the new sense English — was 
one of the great centers of ecclesiastical and 
military power. To-day it is nothing but 
a heap. Citadel and lordly keep, royal hall 
and chapel, cathedral, chapter-house and 
close, convents, parish churches, municipal 
buildings, burghers’ homes and streets, and 
the mighty walls which once inclosed them, 
all have been swept away,— their very stones 
removed for use in distant spots. The colossal 
earthworks which once bore the walls are not 
greatly damaged; the little village of Strat- 
ford-under-the-Castle marks perhaps the site 
of a valley suburb ; and the two forlorn patches 
of wall may still stand for generations. But 
above ground Nature has reclaimed all else to 
barren unity. Below ground a long passage 
is known to exist, though its entrance has 
been closed for a century, and in 1835 curious 
antiquaries laid bare for a moment the foun- 
dations of the cathedral church, It was 270 
feet in length, and had two western towers 
with a great Galilee-porch between, transepts 
and aisles, and a deep choir which, as was 
usual in later English but not in Norman 
days, ended in a flat east wall. It was conse- 
crated in the year 1og2, and was begun by 
Herman, finished by his successor Osmund, 
a companion of the Conqueror, and much al- 
tered and enlarged by Roger, the warrior- 
bishop of King Stephen’s time. It seems to 
have been inclosed by the fortifications of the 
castle, and this fact typifies all those which led 
to its eventual abandonment. 

From the beginning, the close association of 
ecclesiastical and military power was a source 
of trouble. At Durham the bishop had been 
the first comer and was indisputable head of 
the community, and the might of the sword 
always assisted the might of the staff. But the 
bishop of Sherborne and Ramsbury came to 
Sarum, so to say, as the guest and dependent 
of its military chief. Some of his successors 
united both titles —as in the case of the bloody 
and potent Roger. But from Roger’s day on- 
ward church and castle were at feud, and the 
burghers of Sarum, who were tenants in part 
of the one and in part of the other, fed and 
fanned the discord. Municipal disputes were 
then not settled by words. Hand-to-hand 
struggles were frequent in Sarum, and natu- 
rally the priests did not often have the best 
of the matter. In the reign of Richard L., for 
instance, “ such was the hot entertainment on 
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each part” over certain disputed boundaries 
“that at last the Castellanes, espieing their 
time, gate between the cleargie and the towne 
and so coiled them as they returned home- 
ward that they feared any more to gang about 
their bounds for the year.” Moreover, the ca- 
thedral establishment was sadly cramped for 
space, the town “ wanted water so unreason- 
ably as [a strange kind of merchandise] it was 
there to be sold,” the hill was cold and cheer- 
less and the wind blew over the lifted church 
so that often “the people could not hear the 
priests say mass.” And then, on general 
principles, “ What,” as one of its canons ex- 
claimed, “has the house of the Lord to do 
with castles? It is the ark of the covenant in 
a temple of Baalim. Let us in God’s name,” 
he added, “ descend into the level. There are 
rich champaigns and fertile valleys abounding 
in the fruits of the earth and profusely watered 
by living streams. There is a seat for the Vir- 
gin patroness of our Church to which the whole 
world cannot afford a parallel.” Times had 
changed since that distraught eleventh cen- 
tury, when such spots as Durham and Sarum 
had seemed the best for churchmen’s homes. 
What they wanted now was not convenience of 
defense, but freedom of access and the chance 
to live well, since anywhere they could live in 
safety. So, in the reign of Henry III. and the 
bishopric of Richard Poore, the first stones of 
a new cathedral were laid in the valley. As it 
stood more than a mile away from the old one, 
we can perhaps as readily believe that the Vir- 
gin showed the spot to the bishop in a dream 
as that he marked it by an arrow shot from the 
ramparts of Old Sarum. 

With the ecclesiastics went most of the 
burghers of the hill-town. At once its impor- 
tance departed and, more slowly but as utterly, 
its very life. The stages of its decline cannot 
be traced with surety. But the mere fact that 
after the time of Bishop Poore history refers 
to it only seldom and as though by chance 
proves how quickly it died. A writer who vis- 
ited it in 1540 says that not a house then re- 
mained, that the castle was a heap of “ notable 
ruinous building,” and that in a chapel dedi 
cated to Our Lady burned the only lights 
which proved man’s presence. Nominally Old 
Sarum existed as a town until the year 1831. 
Until then two so-called representatives of its 
chimerical inhabitants sat in the Parliament 
of England. But for years out of mind it had 
then been as invisible as it is to-day. Perhaps 
when the priests shook off its inhospitable dust 
they cursed it as the Hebrew priests had cursed 
the cities of the plain. 

As it gradually dwindled, the new city of 
priests waxed and grew, absorbing its life- 
blood, stealing away the stones of its body. 
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PLAN OF SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


A, Nave; B, C, Main Transepts; D, Choir; F, J, Minor or 

Eastern Transepts; G, Retrochoir; 1, North Porch; 13, Lady 
Chapel; 24, Entrance to Cloisters. 
Peace dwelt within the borders of New Sarum, 
and the only ramparts it needed were the low 
walls which still fence in its close —signs 
not of anticipated conflict, but merely of the 
church’s isolation from the world, 


Il, 


Apart from its great central feature the 
modern Salisbury is not an interesting town. 
The main streets are commonplace, though 
in out-of-the-way corners we find picturesque 
bits of domestic work and a Perpendicular 
church or two; and while the chief square is 
spacious, it has scarcely more architectural 
dignity than that of some New England city 
of the second rank. Doubtless it was once 
more interesting —the scene-painter bids us 
think so when “ Richard III.” is being played 
and the time comes for Buckingham’s execu- 
tion. Beyond the suburbs, however, out in 
the valley of the Avon, the England of to- 
day is as lovely as ever, and from here the 
town secms a pretty enough base for the splen- 
did spire which soars above it. All possible 
adjectives of description and nouns of com- 
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parison have been worn threadbare in the at- 
tempt to paint this spire. But no words can 
do the work. ‘To call it a “ titanic arrow” 
weakly pictures the way it lifts itself, seem- 
ingly not towards but into the blue of heaven. 
To liken it to the “spear of an angel” does 
not figure the strength which dwells in its 
buoyant outline. We may speak of it for the 
thousandth time as a silent “ finger of faith” 
pointing to the home of the faithful and not 
hint at the significance it wears to the imag- 
inative eye, or cite with emphasis the many 
feet it measures and not explain the para- 
mount place it holds in the landscape — how 
it is always the center and finish of every 
scene, whether we stand far away or near; how 
it persists in our consciousness even when our 
backs are turned, or when the blackness of 
night shuts it out from corporeal vision. Stand- 
ing just beneath it, we cannot but keep our 
eyes perpetually lifted to its aérial summit, to 
mark how the moving clouds appear to be at 
rest and it appears to move —like a gigantic, 
lovely dial-hand actually showing us for once 
the invisible revolution of the globe. When 
we are far away, on the desolate levels of Sal- 
isbury Plain, we see its isolated, slender state 
liness for miles after town and church have 
vanished beneath the plateau’s edge ; and when 
it also disappears it still seems to be watching 
us—it is still the one thing with which imagi- 
nation takes account until we are finally in 
presence of that huge circle at Stonehenge, in 
comparison with the antiquity of which Salis- 
bury’s spire is modern. The whole of architect- 
ural progress lies between the forms of these 
two famous monuments. Here are rough, 
unhewn, uncouth monoliths, raised by brute 
strength and standing by the force of mere in- 
ertia — there, delicately chiseled blocks piled 
in myriads one upon another to a dizzy height, 
the utmost science and the subtilest art creating 
and maintaining them. Here is the impress- 
iveness of matter subdued by mind into fpiosi- 
tions full once of a meaning that now is lost 
but not subdued into even the remotest sem- 
blance of grace or beauty. There a strength 
infinitely greater is combined with the last 
word of grace and loveliness, and expresses 
meanings, faiths, emotions, which are still 
those of our own world. Yet there is no un- 
decipherable stage in the long sequence which 
lies between. The steps are close and clear— 
not, indeed, in England, but in other lands 
that we know as well — which lead from men 
who were content to set two great stones over 
against each other and lay a third on top and 
call them a temple, to men who caressed their 
stones into exquisite forms and surfaces, piled 
them aloft in complicated harmonies of out- 
line, and crowned them with pinnacles — as 

























































light as air, as strong as iron— which all but 
touched the clouds. 

It is interesting too to remember, that new 
as Salisbury seems when compared with Stone- 
henge, the one can boast no earlier name than 
the other. The Druids may very well have 
built Stonehenge, but the barbarians whom 
the Druids ruled must have camped before 
the Romans on the hill of Sarum. Perhaps 
from this same spot, indeed, went forth the 
constructors of the undated temple and those 
of the thirteenth-century church. 


IIf, 


ONE can well understand how attractive 
their new site must have seemed to the emi- 
grating priests—low and level, warm and 
fertile, and close to the silver Avon’s banks. 
But its too-tempting unlikeness to their old 
position brought them new discomforts. ‘The 
land lay so low as to be almost swampy, and 
the river ran so close that in times of flood 
it ran into the church —an even worse visitor 
than the wind of the hill-city, as it could en- 
force the discontinuance of services for days to- 
gether. Even until comparatively recent years 
local grumblers called the close the sink of 
the city and the palace the sink of the close. 
But no hint of such discomforts appears to the 
eye. The close is simply one of the greenest, 
freshest, and sweetest of earthly spots; and 
outside of fairy-land there can be nothing 
lovelier than the palace and its gardens, ex- 
cept the incomparably fairy-like garden and 
palace at Wells. If Durham seems the petri- 
fied portrait and interpretation of the Church 
Militant, Salisbury is the very type and pic- 
ture of the Church of the Prince of Peace. 
Nowhere else does a work of Christian archi- 
tecture so express purity and repose and the 
beauty of holiness, while the green pastures 
which surround it might well be those of which 
the Psalmist wrote. When the sun shines on 
the pale gray stones and the level grass and 
the silent trees, and throws the long shadow 
of the spire across them, it is as though a choir 
of seraphs sang in benediction of that peace 
of God which passeth understanding. ‘The 
men who built and planted here were sick of 
the temples of Baalim, tired of being cribbed 
and cabined, weary of quarrelsome winds and 
voices, ‘They wanted space and sun and still- 
ness, comfort and rest and beauty, and the 
quiet ownership of their own; and no men 
ever more perfectly expressed, for future times 
to read, the ideal which they had in mind. 

The cathedral stands upon a great, unbroken, 
absolutely level lawn which sweeps around it to 
west and north and east, while close beyond it 
to the south rise the trees of the episcopal gar- 
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den. Cloisters and chapter-house lie also to 
the south, and upon the other sides nothing 
is visible except the lawn itself, the magnifi- 
cent trees which circle at a distance, the low 
wall of the close, and over this the rows of the 
canons’ vine-wreathed homes. The chief ap- 
proach is through a gate-way at the north- 
east angle of the close, whence a path leads 
to the main door inthe north side of the nave. 
Approaching thus, we see the whole church 
standing free and see it at its very best. For, 
as so often in England, the west front not 
only does not contain the entrance, but is the 
least beautiful part of the structure. 


IV. 


As FATE had decreed that this should be the 
only great English church to be built all at 
once and to remain intact, it is fortunate that 
it was begun not in a time of transition but in 
the early years of a perfected style; and it is 
doubly fortunate that this style was one which 
only England practiced. Her earlier Norman 
and her later full-blown Gothic (or Decorated 
style) she practiced in common with the rest 
of northern Europe. But the intermediate 
Lancet-Pointed and the still later Perpendicu- 
lar were of her own creation. Lancet-Pointed 
features, as has been already told, were used 
elsewhere, but were nowhere else developed 
into a homogeneous scheme of construction 
and decoration, and so long used as to come 
to full perfection. When the corner-stone of 
the choir of Salisbury was laid, the style had 
just thrown off the last trace of Norman 
thought. When the west front was fanished, it 
was just beginning to develop certain orna- 
mental motives which became characteristic 
of the Decorated period. If the church had 
been built with the express wish to show what 
the Lancet-Pointed style meant in its purest 
essence, what it could achieve without help 
from any other, its witness could not be plainer 
or more precise. 

Its plan is the ideal plan of a great Eng- 
lish church, free alike from Norman and from 
contemporary foreign influence. The immense 
length of the nave and choir (480 feet) and 
their comparative narrowness; the double 
pair of transepts, each with its single aisle; 
the great north porch; the square endings of 
all the six limbs and even of the apse (if so it 
may be called) which projects to the east- 
ward— all these are thoroughly English feat- 
ures. When we look at the exterior we find it 
also typically English, by reason not only of 
the squareness of all its parts and the shape 
and finish of all its openings, but of the low- 
ness of its roofs as well. It is this lowness 
which gives to central tower and spire their 
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unmatched effectiveness. ‘Tall though the 
spire of Salisbury is, two or three others exist 
which are still taller. Amiens, for example, 
stands 22 feet above it. But at Amiens the 
roof-ridge is 208 feet from the ground, while 
at Salisbury it is only 81. I need not speak 
again of the vast increase in interior majesty 
which the high French ceiling gives. But out- 
side, I may repeat, the advantage is the other 
way. The body of the church is more beauti- 
ful if less imposing, and tower and spire are 
thrown into incomparable relief. Yet even at 
Salisbury they do not seem too high for the 
supporting structure. ‘They do not dwarf the 
church while so imperially asserting them- 
selves. The vast length of an English church 
and the wide spread of its transepts compen- 
sate as evidence of strength for the lowness of 
its walls, and amply sustain, to the zsthetic 
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sense, the loftiest ascending lines. In fact, no 
better church than Salisbury could be imag- 
ined as a preparation for one of the tallest 
spires in the world. Its successive portions so 
build themselves up from east to west in 
gradually increasing height that it has a grace 
ful dignity, a buoyancy, a lifting, bearing, 
aspiring effect which we feel would be in- 
complete did a less aérial pinnacle surmount 
the whole. 

This is the great beauty of Salisbury, the 
composition of its mighty body as a whole. 
So finely proportioned and arranged are its 
square masses of different heights and sizes, so 
splendid are the broad effects of light and 
shadow they produce, so appropriate is the 
slant of the roof lines, and so wisely placed 
and gracefully shaped are the simple win- 
dows, that for once we can give no thought 
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of regret either to the circling apses of Conti- 
nental lands or to the rich traceries and surface 
carvings and figure-sculptures of later genera- 
tions. ‘The openings of the main story and the 
capitals of their shafts are merely molded. 
‘Traceries are employed above, but sparingly 
and in the simplest patterns. ‘The buttresses 
are small and the flying ones which support 
the upper walls are few. The water-tables, 
which play a marvelously effective part in 
strengthening and enlivening the walls, are but 
a succession of unornamented though exquis- 
itely profiled sharp projections and recesses ; 
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EXTERIOR OF TRIFORIUM WINDOW, NORTH TRANSEPT. 


and even the arcaded cornices are not elabo- 
rate. Except upon the western front there is 
nothing which properly can be called sculpt- 
ured decoration. ‘The whole effect is in the 
strictest sense architectural. Few large build- 
ings teach so clearly the great lesson that 
beauty in a building depends first of all upon 
composition, not decoration; upon masses, not 
details; upon the use and the shaping, not the 
ornamentation of features: and very few show 
half so plainly that medieval architects could 
realize this fact. Gothic ideals so commonly 
reveal themselves through forms which are 
strikingly varied, or very complicated, or lav- 
ishly adorned, or all these things at once, that 
we are too apt to think them identical with 
such qualities. We are too apt to think that 
Gothic art cannot be individual without being 
eccentric, or interesting without being heter- 
ogeneous, or grand without being grandiose 
or half-barbaric, or lovely without the riotous 
charms of lace-like carving and ubiquitous 
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figure-sculpture. But Salisbury is both grand 
and lovely; and yet it is quiet, rational and all 
of a piece, clear and simple, and refined to the 
point of utmost purity. No building in the 
world is more logical, more lucid in expres- 
sion, more restful to mind and eye. 

Mr. Henry James, who is usually a sensitive 
observer, has called Salisbury a blonde beauty 
among churches. Certainly its chief charm is 
grace, not power. It is a distinctly feminine 
structure as compared with Ely or Durham, 
and we may grant that it is a blonde beauty 
as were those daughters of the gods who were 
“divinely tall and most divinely fair.” But 
if by the term is meant any hint of weakness 
or mere prettiness it is a distinct misnomer. 
When the same pen writes that the beauty of 
Salisbury is a little dana/, we are bound to dis- 
sent with emphasis. It may look so in a pict- 
ure, for in architecture scale has much to do 
with the character of the impression we re- 
ceive. The enormous size of Salisbury gives its 
design a force, a grandeur, an individuality 
which it would lack had it been executed on 
asmallerscale. In actual presence of its calm 
immensity most eyes will not find it common- 
place or so lightly graceful as to want im- 
pressiveness. The truth is this, | repeat, with 
regard to Gothic architecture: we so often 
find imperfectly realized attempts that when 
we find completeness we are tempted to think 
the aim must have been an easy one to reach ; 
we are so used to seeing virtues mixed with 
faults, or at least with different virtues, that 
when they are unmixed we hardly feel them 
precious; we are so cloyed with rich details 
that simplicity seems insipid; and we are so 
often met by an infinite picturesqueness that 
when it is absent we depreciate strict architect- 
ural beauty. It is strict architectural beauty 
that we find at Salisbury. If we think it feeble it 
will be because we cannot see strength when it 
has been brought to perfect poise and ease. If 
our verdict is dana/, it will be because we can- 
not tell the commonplace from the simply and 
exactly right, or do not know how rare the lat- 
ter is— because we long for eccentricity as a 
proof of personality, and need what the French 
call emphase to impress us. There is no over- 
emphasis about Salisbury — neither in its ef 
fect as a whole nor in any of its parts, neither 
in its design nor in its treatment. But just in 
this fact lies its greatest merit; and just by 
reason of this fact joined to its mighty size 
and its exceptional unity, it is intensely indi- 
vidual, personal,distinct from all other churches 
in the world. Here, for once, we find one 
phase of the medieval ideal of a great Chris- 
tian church perfectly expressed by constructive 
forms alone, and find that it has extraordinary 
majesty, yet a still greater degree of loveliness. 
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Is there nothing better to do than to turn away 
with the verdict: Perfect, but too perfect ; sim- 
ple, but too easily understood ; grand, but not 
grandiose enough; entirely lovely, which is a 
fault ; exquisitely complete, but therefore un- 
exciting ? 

It is not a new idea of my own that if a 
classic Greek could come back to life he 
might like Salisbury better than any other 
medieval building. But it came to me as a 
new idea when I first saw the church, and the 
fact is perhaps worth citing as a line of 
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Gothic kinds, and that in its kind it stands un- 
surpassed, unrivaled, unapproached. If we put 
ornamentation out of the balance and judge 
for constructive beauty alone, it is one of the 
two or three great churches of the world — 
partly because of its singular completeness, but 
largely for more intrinsic reasons. 


V. 


Ir is well to say at once, however, that in 
thus estimating the merits of Salisbury | have 
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evidence in a significant direction. If this 
building would seem exceptionally perfect and 
lucid to the eye of a Greek, if we should 
choose it as the first to show him when ex- 
plaining what medieval builders understood 
by a temple of their faith,—if this is true or 
can by any colorable license be construed as 
truth, is not Salisbury magnificently praised ? 
Meat that is fit for the gods must be good, 
though to our jaded appetites there may 
seem little spice in the dish. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying 
that Salisbury is the most beautiful church in 
the world or in England, or even as saying that 
so it seems to me. Moods change, and with 
them estimates of perfection. Architectural 
beauty is of many kinds, and even within the 
limits of the Pointed styles we may judge for 
different virtues with differing priorities as the 
result. All I mean is that Salisbury’s kind of 
beauty is the most purely lovely among 
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left its west front outof mind. ‘This front is, 
indeed, one of the best of its kind, but its kind 
is indisputably bad. 

The west fagades of England offer a curious 
subject for study. Norman builders loved 
dominant central towers and English builders 
always persisted in this love. Across the Chan- 
nel it was soon suppressed by a desire for lofty 
ceilings, and the west front profited by the 
change. Its towers became of chief impor- 
tance, and their combination with the princi- 
pal door-ways and with the great height of 
wall-curtain, which was justified by the high 
nave-walls behind, resulted in designs of ex- 
traordinary force and splendor—in designs 
which, as elevations, are by far the finest 
works of medieval genius. In England, where 
the western towers remained subordinate to 
the central, and where the body of the church 
was low and narrow, no such magnificence of 
front was logically possible. But great beauty 
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and excellence might still have been possible 
but for two unfortunate facts — English 
builders sometimes took even their principal 
doors away from the west front, and they 
sometimes tried to simulate the grandeur of 
French fronts by illogical, untruthful con- 
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struction. The first act was a great architect- 
ural mistake, the second was a,crying archi- 
tectural sin; and both fault and sin appear at 
Salisbury. In front of the low aisles the wall 
rises almost as high as in front of the nave, 
standing as a useless screen crossed by rows 






















































INTERIOR OF CLERE-STORY WINDOW, NORTH TRANSEPT. 


of simulated windows. Three porches exist, 
but they are much too small for the artistic or 
the expressional dignity which their place de- 
mands, It hardly needs the corroborating evi- 
dence of the great porch on the north side of the 
church to make them seem a mere concession 
to the precepts of tradition or of foreign prac- 
tice; and the fagade asa whole is palpably an 
attempt to imitate under hopeless conditions 
the majestic variety of French designs. It is 
not a true factor inthe general scheme of the 
building, truly completing the parts which lie 
behind it. It is a screen whose purpose is to 
make the church look larger than the truth. 
Krom one point of view it accomplishes this 
task, but from every other the cheat is of 
course apparent. Strictly judged for the un- 
derlying architectural idea, it has no greater 
merit than a thing we may see any day in any 
little American town —a house-front a couple 
of stories in height surmounted by another 
sham story or two of blank wall, behind which, 
when we stand a little aside, we see the roofs 
sloping away. ‘They were a singular race, these 
English architects. Sometimes they seem to 
possess, in the highest measure, constructive 
genius, architectural imagination, esthetic 
feeling; sometimes they design like children 
who have been impressed by a certain object 
but have no appreciation of what factors 
really make its beauty; and sometimes they 
show both phases of their character in the 
same building and at the same epoch. Such is 
strikingly the case at Salisbury. The east end, 
the tower and spire, and the long reaches of 
nave and transepts look like the work of angel 
builders inspired by a supernal idea to a super- 
natural perfection of result, while the west 
front — built by the same men, or at least by 
their sons — shows a lack of the first princ- 
ples of good art which we should condemn in 
a generation that had been fed on blunders 
only. Yet the result is as characteristically 
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English in the one case as in the other. 
Neither for the supreme success nor for the 
crude mistake was there any foreign precedent. 

The more we look at this fagade the more its 
faults as a design appear, though there is much 
to delight us in its details of execution. The 
wings are too wide forthe central division, and 
the middle window is too large for its place ; 
the cornices are deplorably weak, and the 
rows of blank windows are a cheap device to 
give the wall a semblance of utility. It is less 
to be called a composition than a mechanical 
assemblage of individually attractive features. 
But it is far more elaborate than any other 
part of the church, and must at least have had 
great decorative charm when its multitudinous 
figures were intact. ‘Time and the Reforma- 
tion ruined them however, and the modern 
hand which replaced them was not a great 
sculptor’s. 


Vi. 


Ir is a pleasure to turn from the front of 
Salisbury to the tower and spire, which call for 
nothing but unstinted praise. The upper 
parts are just a century later than the lower 
and belong to the Decorated period. But ap- 
propriate proportioning has been observed in 
the shape of the windows, and the richer dec- 
oration seems entirely harmonious with the 
simplicity below. ‘The tower groups and as- 
sorts with the body of the church as a blown 
rose groups and assorts with buds — it seems 
but the same idea brought to a richer, fuller 
development. And the work is as intrinsic- 
ally beautiful as it is appropriate. Not size 
alone makes this steeple so famous ; not merely 
the lowness of the roof beneath makes it so 
splendidly impressive. No other spire in the 
world is so exquisitely noble in proportions, so 
aspiring in expression, so graceful in outline, 
so felicitous in the arrangement of its parts. 
The angle-turrets are of just the right size, the 
stories of the tower and the bandings of the 
spire are of just the right height, the transition 
from tower to spire — from the four-sided to the 
eight-sided body —is beautifully managed, and 
the decoration is applied so wellthat we can- 
not dissever it in thought from the constructive 
forms it accents. Salisbury’s spire has few 
rivals in the world and, to my mind, no equal. 
The far greater elaboration of Strasburg’s is 
dearly purchased by a loss of purity in out 
line and of buoyancy of spring. ‘The same is 
true with even greater emphasis of Antwerp’s 
and of Mechlin’s, whence the spire-like effect 
has almost entirely vanished. If the open 
lace-work of Freiburg’s great pinnacle has a 
greater picturesqueness, we may still prefer the 
solid, pure, and noble slightness of the great 
English work ; and in all of Europe there is no 
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other spire of similar altitude and beauty 
which stands like this as the completing cen- 
tral feature of a great and perfect compo- 
sition. 

It is supposed that the builders of the church 
intended to carry their tower much higher than 
the single stage they completed. But their 
foundations, set on spongy soil, showed signs 
of weakness, and the recent fall of the great 
neighboring tower of Winchester warned 
against temerity. Strong abutments were 
added in the upper stages of the church, and 
by the aid of these the fourteenth-century 
architect raised his upper stories and his spire. 
The construction of the latter is singularly 
daring and scientific. To a height of twenty 
feet its walls are two feet thick, but above 
that they are only nine inches thick, while the 
scaffoldings which served the builders still re- 
main within them, hung to the capstone of the 
spire by iron rods and serving by their cross- 
bars to brace the fabric. But even thus the 
soil refused to bear the enormous load with 
steadiness, and in the fifteenth century great 
braces were inserted between the four sup- 
porting piers to prevent them from bulging 
outward to their fall. The point of the spire 
is now twenty-three inches out of the perpen- 
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dicular, but the fact is scarcely perceptible; 
and though signs of settlement show far more 
plainly within the church, they have not in 
creased for centuries, while modern skill has 
done its best to guard against further move 
ment. It is probable that the original con 
structors did not think of adding so lofty a 
finish to their tower; but their successors’ 
thought was a happy one and, as time has 
proved, it was not altogether over-daring. 


Vil. 


THE interior of the cathedral, despite its size 
and unity, impresses and charms us much less 
than the exterior. The features of its design 
please us best when individually considered. 
The plan of the great pillars is a welding 
together of eight circular shafts, four of larger 
and four of smaller size. ‘The arches between 
them are sharply pointed and their moldings 
show that infinitude of beautifully contrast- 
ing hollows, ridges, and rolls which is the dis- 
tinctive mark and the greatest merit of Early- 
English work. ‘The clere-story openings are 
divided into coupled lights and filled with 
simple, strong, yet graceful traceries ; and the 
triforium lights are in groups of three or five. 
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Each story is beautiful in itself, but there is no 
intimate connection between them. They are 
superimposed but not connected. Even in 
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round-arched Norman work, where no air of 
consistent aspiration is expected, the effect is 
best when certain members rise in unbroken 
lines from floor to roof, uniting all parts of 
the design. But here, where they are far more 
essential, there are no such members. Each 
range of openings is designed in independence 
of the others, and the sharply pointed forms 
do not agree in expression with the strong 
horizontal demarcations thus produced — the 
eye is bidden continually to change from 
vertical to level lines, and neither an idea of 
rest nor an idea of aspiration is made clear. 
The roof, moreover, begins its curve so low 
down upon the walls as to have an almost 
crushing effect; seen in their long sequence, 
the features which individually are so charm- 
ing look somewhat thin and “ wire-drawn” ; 
and the entire lack of sculptured decoration 
seems here a fault, though it seemed no fault 
outside. Karly-English builders could deco- 
rate most lavishly when they chose, and one 
type of capital which they used is extremely 
rich and lovely. But another type consisted 
simply of a succession of plain moldings, and 
it is this alone that we find at Salisbury, Of 
course the effect must have been very different 
when the church was first constructed. ‘Then 
all the untraceried windows, which now look 
so poor and throw so cold a glare, were filled 
with gorgeous low-toned glass, and the stone- 
work throughout was brought into harmony 
by paint. But as we see it to-day, an archi- 
tectural scheme reduced to its intrinsic terms, 
the nave of Salisbury leaves us a little indif- 
ferent. The choir is more attractive, for its 





.. furnishings enrich the general effect and 
*. the design of its east end is extremely 
i fine. Three tall arches, the outer ones of 
*.- veryslender shape, are surmounted by a 
2 group of five lancet windows and again 
by another group of five. This is the 
end wall of the choir 
proper, and the up- 
perranges of windows 
look out over lower 
roofsandare filledwith 
glass. But through 
the great arches be- 
“(7 neath them we look 
#*| under these low roofs 
i); into the  retrochoir 
and Lady-Chapel, 
where slender, isolated 
shafts make exquisite 
perspectives, chang- 
ing in effect with every 
- changing step. These 
: outlying chapels, seen 
~~" thus as through a 
triple frame, are the 
English substitute for the circling apses of the 
Continent. The prize for picturesqueness, poet- 
ry, and mystery must be given to France, but 
England’s device is as charming in a simpler, 
clearer way ; and, I may say once more, there 
is less need for comparisons in a case like this 
than for gratitude that different lands show 
different ideals in perfect execution and not 
merely variants of the same kind of success. 
The monuments which filled the choir and 
nave of Salisbury were sadly knocked about 
and mutilated and shifted in Protestant years, 
and when the “ restorer” Wyatt took them in 
hand a century ago he re-arranged many of 
them after a scheme of his own. The columns 
of the nave are united by a low continuous 
plinth, prescribed, perhaps, for the better dis- 
tribution of their weight, by the treacherous 
nature of the soil. Upon this plinth, between 
the pillars, Wyatt arranged a sequence of 
monuments. Of course their historic interest 
is destroyed, yet the effect, superficially speak- 
ing, is not bad, and if Wyatt had done nothing 
worse than this we might perhaps forgive him. 
How can we forgive him for shattering the an- 
cient windows and throwing their glass “ by 
cart-loads into a ditch”? Some remaining 
fragments have been patched together in 
two or three of the windows, but we must go 
to the cathedral of York to see what we might 
have seen at Salisbury had it not been for re 
formers and restorers. A multitude of tombs 
still remain in the choir and Lady-Chapel — 
old and modern, large and small, simple and 
elaborate. Among them is one which is sup- 
posed to commemorate Bishop Roger and to 
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have been brought from Old Sarum, and an- 
other in which lies a woman whom a poet's 
lines, more imperishable than brass or stone, 
have made forever famous — “Sidney’s sister, 
Pembroke’s mother.” 

The great old choir-screen, as in so many 
other English churches, has been removed, 
and the eye now passes without hindrance 
from one end of the mighty perspective to the 
other. Or, more exactly, it would thus pass 
but for the huge braces that were built in the 
fifteenth century between the piers which sup- 
port the tower. Each is formed by a strong, 
low arch surmounted by a straight, beam-like 
piece of wall. The huge original openings 
are thus divided, so to say, into two open 
stories, and the Perpendicular decoration on 
the lower story strikes the only note of 
discord in the vast architectural unity of the 
church. The device was constructionally clever, 
and doubtless was the best that could have been 
adopted, but the necessity for its adoption was 
unfortunate. 


VIII. 


CHAPTER-HOUSE and _ cloisters, like the 
church itself, are complete to-day as at first 
constructed, and they too are in the Early- 
English style. They were built just after the 
church was finished and resemble the west 
VoL. XXXV.— 96. 


facade, being richer in feature and detail than 
the nave against the south side of which they 
lie, Every cathedral chapter needed, of course, 
a chapter-house for its assemblings; but only 
monastic establishments needed cloister-walks 
for the daily recreation of the monks who led 
their lives in common, Salisbury’s chapter was 
always collegiate, and its cloisters, therefore, 
were a pure piece of architectural luxury. The 
fact speaks very plainly through the absence of 
other monastic structures. Nothing more than 
we see to-day ever stood at Salisbury except a 
lofty bell-tower on the north side of the chureh 
yard. It was “ multangular in form, surmounted 
by a leaden spire; with walls and buttresses 
similar to the chapter-house and cloisters, and 
a single pillar of Purbeck marble in the cen- 
ter, supporting the bells and spire.” It was 
destroyed by Wyatt, apparently for no reason, 
but with full consent of dean and chapter. 
The cloisters, with their coupled windows, 
simple traceries, and groined roofs are very 
beautiful, and the priests well gave the name 
of “ Paradise” to the central square of turf 
with its group of dusky cedars. ‘The chapter- 
house is of the typical English form —an 
octagon with great windows filling the space 
between its buttresses, and an overarching 
roof borne by a central column. Yet it does 
not charm us quite so much as some of the 
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sister-buildings we shall meet elsewhere. Its 
forms and proportions seem thin and poor, 
cold and mechaniéal, and a modern attempt to 
restore its painted color has given it a dismal 
tawdriness. If we want to see it at its best we 
must stand outside, to the southward, beyond 
the door which leads from the cloisters into 
the bishop’s garden. 
Here its polygonal 
walls and the low 
walls of the cloister 
group wonderfully 
well with the varied 
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masses of the church itself. ‘The composition 
is one of infinite purity, charm, and, if I so 
may say, soft grandeur; and the wide stretch 
of idyllic garden beyond, leading off to the 
stately palace, is a setting such as England 
alone can furnish to her structures. 

Passing around the church again we marvel 
at the perfect finish of its masonry and the 
beauty of its color — pale ashy gray, conspicu- 
ously stained below with wide growths of red 
and yellow lichens. We marvel too at the 
lack of emphatic treatment in the foundations. 
Here, where Nature gave no rocky base, we 
might have looked for a rock-like base of ma- 
sonry, but the walls rise nearly straight from the 
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deep velvet turf. The church seems rather to 
rest upon the surface of this turf than to send 
out roots into the soil below. ‘The fact might 
be unfortunate in a smaller structure, giving it 
a look of slightness and insecurity. But here 
the structure is so immense, its lateral arms 
stretch out so broadly, and its square angles are 
so bold and steady in expression, that it has no 
need to show its foundations more distinctly. 
The simple profiling of its lower walls strikes 
us indeed, but as an added element in that 
generalair of lightness, spring, and grace which 
so singularly distinguishes this cathedral. 
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The Wall around the close was not built 
until the fourteenth century, when Edward IT. 
gave permission to “ embattle” the cathedral 
precincts and to use for the purpose the stones 
of the old church at Sarum. On the north the 
wall lies so far off from the church, and on the 
west it comes, comparatively speaking, so near, 
that the secondary rank of the fagade is again 
explained to the eye. It is nowhere a very 
lofty wall and in some parts it is very low. Here 
and there among its stones may be seen bits 
of Norman carving, which are the only exist- 
ing witnesses to the style and finish of the 
ancient hill-town church. 

Beyond the wall to the west runs a row of 















canons’ homes, each set back in its luxuriant 
little garden. To the north is another expanse 
of green and then more houses. Most of the 
dwellings are of Elizabethan design, or of one of 
those Queen Anne or Georgian patterns which 
in this country we call “colonial.” In size and 
shape they constantly remind us of things we 
have seen at home, but in material and color 
they are wholly English. They have fine red- 
tiled roofs, and their walls are of brick, or of 
brick and plaster, or of stone and flint; and 
where the stones have been patched with 
ruddy bricks there is no effort to conceal the 
disparity in material which gives so beauti- 
ful a variety in tint. Vines cover, trees em- 
bower, and flowers encircle them. ‘The color 
effect as a whole is enchanting, and the air 
of mingled dignity, unworldliness, and peace 
which broods over the church itself broods 
over the dwellings of its ministrants as well. 
Richard Poore, who, as bishop of Salisbury, 
founded itsnew church,wasthesame who alittle 
later, as bishop of Durham, founded there the 
Chapel of the Nine Altars. It is unlikely that 
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rarely move at their first ap- 
pointed time. That prepared by Cap- 
tain Fox for Sumter was, by the Pres- 
ident’s order, directed to sail on 
April 6, but did not actually start till 
the gth; that prepared by Captain 
Meigs for Fort Pickens was to have 
got off on the 2d, but only sailed on 
the 6th. The fitting out of both went 
on simultaneously at New York, but 
the officers concerned were not cog- 
nizant of each other’s plans and meas- 
ures, and it so happened that, through 
a misunderstanding which did not 
come to light until after the sailing 
of the latter, the war ship /owhatan, 
upon which Captain Fox depended 
for his most effective aid in his pro- 
posed efforts to relieve Fort Sumter, 
was transferred to the command of 
Lieutenant Porter, and sailed to Fort 
Pickens instead. The details of the in- 
cident are too long for the pages of 
this magazine and must be passed, 
with the simple statement that the 
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he was in either case the architect; and though 
the Early-English style isused in both buildings, 
it is so differently used as not to suggest that 
their designer was one and the same. The ut- 
most simplicity of which the Lancet Pointed 
style is capable rules at Salisbury, the ut 
most luxuriance at Durham —as regards not 
profuseness of ornament alone but the con- 
structional forms themselves. It is a singular 
coincidence, therefore, but doubtless nothing 
more, that the first man whom we know to 
have actually built at Salisbury — perhaps as 
architect, perhaps merely as clerk-of-the-works 
—bears the name of the northern town, Elias 
de Derham. 

Although Salisbury was a cathedral church 
from very early times, much of its history is as 
void of great prelatical names as the history 
of Peterborough, which was merely an abbey 
church until the sixteenth century. Not the 
bishops but the earls of Salisbury, whose cross- 
legged effigies may be seen in the nave, made 
the name of their town a power in the world. 


M. G. van Rensselaer. 
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Meigs expedition, in conjunction 
with the successful delivery of 
fresh orders to the fleet at Pen- 
sacola, made Fort Pickens en- 
tirely secure against assault by the 
rebel forces under Bragg, andalso 
rendered more safe the Federal 
forts at Key West and ‘Tortugas. 

Meanwhile affairs at Fort Sum- 
ter were hastening to a crisis more 
rapidly than President Lincoln 
had been led to expect. The 
various occurrences during the 
month of March had created in 
Anderson the strong expecta- 
tion that he would receive orders 
to evacuate the fort, and under 
this belief less care was taken to 
make his provisions hold out than 
might have been done. His letter 
of the 31st gave notice that “ the 
last barrel of flour was issued day 
before yesterday”; and on the 
first day of April he once more 
wrote: 

The South Carolina Secretary of War 
has not sent the authority asked for 
yesterday to enable me to send off the 
discharged laborers. Having been in daily expectation 
since the return of Colonel Lamon to Washington of 
receiving orders to vacate this post, [ have kept these 
men here as long as I could... . I told Mr, Fox 
that if I placed the command on short allowance I 
could make the provisions last until after the roth of 
this month; but as I have received no instructions 
from the Department that it was desirable I should do 
so, it has not been done. If the governor permits me 
to send off the laborers, we will have rations enough to 
last us about one week longer.* 


Upon receipt of this notice President Lin- 
coln issued his final order for the departure of 
the Sumter expedition, of which he gave no- 
tice to Anderson in the following instructions, 
drafted with his own hand: 


WASHINGTON, April 4, 1861. 

Sir: Your letter of the Ist instant occasions 
some anxiety to the President. On information of 
Captain Fox he had supposed you could hold out till 
the 15th instant without any great inconvenience, and 
had prepared an expedition to relieve you before that 
period. Hoping still that you will be able to sustain 
yourself till the 11th or 12th instant, the expedition 
will go forward; and, finding your flag flying, will at- 
tempt to provision you, and, in case the effort is re- 
sisted, will endeavor also to reénforce you. 

You will therefore hold out, if possible, till the ar- 
rival of the expedition. It is not, however, the intention 
of the President to subject your command to any dan- 
ger or hardship beyond what, in your judgment, would 
be usual in military life, and he has entire confidence 
that you will act as becomes a patriot and a soldier, 
under all circumstances. Whenever, if at all, in your 
judgment, to save yourself and command, a capitulation 
becomes a necessity, you are authorized to make it.t 


* Anderson to Thomas, April 1, 1861. War Records. 
t Lincoln, Autograph MS. 
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This manuscript draft, in words so brief 
and explicit, in tone so considerate and hu- 
mane, in foresight and moderation so emi- 
nently characteristic of its author, as manifested 
in almost every important document of his 
administration, was sent to the War Depart- 
ment, where it was copied in quadruplicate, 
addressed to Major Robert Anderson, signed 
by Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, and 
one copy immediately transmitted by mail to 
Fort Sumter,t while other copies were dis- 
patched by other methods. That same after- 
noon the Secretary of War and General Scott 
gave Captain Fox —who, having completed his 
preliminary arrangements, had come to Wash- 
ington for the purpose —his final and confi- 
dential orders for the command, the destination, 
the supplies, and the reénforcements of the 
expedition. In a conversation that afternoon 
Fox reminded Lincoln that but nine days 
would remain in which to reach Charleston 
from New York, a distance of six hundred and 
thirty-seven miles, and that with this diminished 
time his chances were greatly reduced. But 
the President, who had calculated all the 
probabilities of failure, and who with more 
comprehensive statesmanship was looking 
through and beyond the Sumter expedition 
to the now inevitable rebel attack and the re- 
sponse of an awakened and united North, 
calmly assured him that he should best fulfill 


t Anderson to Thomas, April 8, 1861. War Records. 
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his duty to make the attempt.* Captain 
Fox returned to New York April 5, with 
the orders of the Secretary of the Navy for 
the necessary coéperation of the war vessels. 
On the evening of April 8 the merchant 
steamer Baltic, bearing two hundred recruits, 
the required supplies, and Captain Fox, 
dropped down the bay and went to sea early 
next morning, with the belief and understand- 
ing that the war ships Jowhatan, Pawnee, 

vcahontas, and Harriet Lane, and the steam- 
tugs Uncle Ben, Yankee, and Freeborn, should 
meet the Baltic at the appointed rendezvous 
ten miles off Charleston bar, due east of the 
light-house, on the morning of the 11th of 
April. 

Towards the end of March, while the inter- 
views and conversations were going on be- 
tween Judge Campbell and Seward, and the 
Sumter affair was a daily topic of discussion, 
Lincoln (to use his own words) 
told Mr. Seward he might say to Judge Campbell that 
I should not attempt to provision the fort without giv- 
ing them notice. That was after I had duly weighed 
the matter and come to the deliberate conclusion that 
that would be the best policy. If there was nothing 
before to bind us in honor to give such notice, I felt 
so bound after this word was out.t 


It is impossible to fix the exact date of this 
presidential instruction; but several allusions 
indicate it with sufficient nearness. A dispatch 
of the commissioners under date of March 22 
uses the phrase: “and what is of infinite im- 
portance to us, that notice will be given him 
|Campbell] of any change in the existing sta- 
tus.”{ So also Mr. Welles, advising the Fox 
expedition in the Cabinet meeting of March 
29, adds, ‘and of communicating at the prop- 
er time the intentions of the Government to 
provision the fort peaceably if unmolested.” § 
Finally, as already stated, Mr. Seward, on April 
1, gave Campbell the written memorandum. 
“The President may desire to supply Sumter, 
but will not do so without giving notice to 
Governor Pickens.” || 

Now that the Fox expedition was ready 
and ordered to sail, President Lincoln pro- 
ceeded to carry out this part of his plan. Again, 
with his own hand, he prepared the following 
instructions : 

WASHINGTON, April 6, 1861. 

Sir: You will proceed directly to Charleston, South 
Carolina, and if, on your arrival there, the flag of the 
United States shall be flying over Fort Sumter, and the 
fort shall not have been attacked, you will procure an 
interview with Governor Pickens, and ial to him as 

* Fox, Report to Welles, Feb. 24, 1865. 

th. G., personal memoranda. MS. 

¢t Commissioners to Toombs, March 22, 1861. MS. 

§ Welles to Lincoln, Cabinet opinion, March 29, 1861. 


5. 
| Campbell to Seward, April 13, 1861. “Rebellion 
Record.” 
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follows: “ I am directed by the President of the United 
States to notify you to expect an attempt will be made 
to supply Fort Sumter with provisions only; and that, 
if such an attempt be not resisted, no effort to throw 
in men, arms, or ammunition will be made without 
further notice, or in case of an attack upon the fort.” 
After you shall have read this to Governor Pickens, de- 
liver to him the copy of it here inclosed, and retain this 
letter yourself. 

But if, on your arrival at Charleston, you shall as- 
certain that Fort Sumter shall have been already evac- 
uated, or surrendered by the United States force, or 
shall have been attacked by an opposing force, you will 
seek no interview with Governor Pickens, but return 
here forthwith. J 

This autograph manuscript draftof Lincoln's 
was also copied, and signed “ Simon Cameron, 
Secretary of War,” and placed in the hands 
of Mr. R. S. Chew, a faithful clerk of the 
State Department, who proceeded to Charles- 
ton and delivered it to Governor Pickens. 

Thus, on the evening of April 8, 1861, the 
Montgomery authorities received decisive in- 
formation that all their hopes of recognition 
and peaceful disunion were at an end, and that 
the desperate trial of war was at length upon 
them. Already, to some extent, forewarned of 
this contingency, they hastened to make dis- 
positions to meet it. ‘The seven States of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and ‘Texas were now united 
in the rebel Government ; they were promptly 
notified of the changed condition of affairs, 
and each asked to raise a contingent of three 
thousand volunteers. Bragg, at Pensacola, was 
notified that ‘Our commissioners at Wash- 
ington have received a flat refusal,” ** and was 
instructed to put himself on the defensive, 
while officers, supplies, and soldiers were or- 
dered to his support with a somewhat spas- 
modic energy. Beauregard was again put on 
the alert and ordered to increase his vigilance 
and vigor. “‘ Under no circumstances are you 
to allow provisions to be sent to Fort Sum- 
ter.” tt “ Major Anderson’s mails must be 
stopped. ‘The fort must be completely isola- 
ted.” {{ Beauregard complied with alacrity ; 
issued orders, and sent detachments to his 
posts and batteries; armed additional guard- 
boats to patrol the harbor; and called out the 
entire balance of the contingent of five thou- 
sand men which had been authorized. 

President Lincoln in deciding the Sumter 
question had adopted a simple but effective 
policy. ‘To use his own words, he determined 
to “send bread to Anderson”; if the rebels 
fired on that, they would not be able to con- 

{| Lincoln, instructions, April 5, 1861. Autograph MS. 

** Walker to Bragg, April 8, 1861. War Records. 

tt Walker to Beauregard, April 8, 1861. War Rec- 
ords. 


tt Walker to Beauregard, April 9, 1861. War Rec- 
ords. 
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vince the world that he had begun civil war. 
All danger of misapprehension, all accusations 
of “invasion” and “subjugation,” would fall 
to the ground before that paramount duty not 
only to the nation, but to humanity. This was 
universal statesmanship reduced to its simplest 
expression. ‘To this end he had ordered the 
relief expedition to sail, and sent open notice 
to Governor Pickens of its coming. His own 
duty thus discharged, no less in kindness than 
in honesty, the American people would take 
care of the result. It is the record of history 
that he was right in both his judgment and 
his faith. 

That he by this time expected resistance 
and hostilities, though unrecorded, is reason- 
ably certain. The presence of armed ships 
with the expedition, and their instructions to 
fight their way to the fort in case of opposi- 
tion, show that he believed the arbitrament 
of the sword to be at hand. His authorization 
to Anderson to capitulate after the ordinary 
risks of war is evidence that he did not ex- 
pect a decisive battle or a conclusive victory. 
Whether the expedition would fail or succeed 
was a question of minor importance. He was 
not playing a game of military strategy with 
Beauregard. He was looking through Sumter 
to the loyal States; beyond the insulted flag to 
the avenging nation. 

The rebels, on their part, had only a choice 
of evils. They were, as wrong-doers are sure 
to be, on the horns of a dilemma. Their 
scheme of peaceable secession demanded in- 
compatible conditions — the union of the South 
and the division of the North. To preserve 
the former was to destroy the latter. If they 
set war in motion, they would lose their Dem- 
ocratic allies in the free States. If they hesi- 
tated to fight, the revolution would collapse 
in the slave-States. As usual on such occa- 
sions, rash advice carried the day. “ Gentle- 
men,” said an uncompromising fire-eater to 
Jefferson Davis and his Cabinet, “unless you 
sprinkle blood in the face of the people of 
Alabama, they will be back in the old Union 
in less than ten days.” * 

The possibility suggested to Captain Hart- 
stene, that Sumter might be relieved by boats 
on a dark night, evidently decided the rebel 
authorities to order an immediate attack of 


* McPherson, “History ofthe Rebellion,” pp.112,113. 

t As, in consequence of a communication from the 
President of the United States to the Governor of 
South Carolina, we were in momentary expectation of 
an attempt to reénforce Fort Sumter, or of a descent 
upon our coast to that end from the United States 
fleet then lying at the entrance of the harbor, it was 
manifestly an imperative necessity to reduce the fort 
as spociily as possible, and not to wait until the ships 
and the fort should unite in a combined attack upon 
us. Beauregard, Report, April 27,1861. War Records. 





the fort.t They could not afford the risk of 
its successful defense. Its capture was the very 
life of the rebellion. 

Therefore, on the roth of April, they tele- 
graphed to Beauregard: 

If you have no doubt of the authorized character of 
the agent who communicated to you the intention of 
the Washington government to supply Fort Sumter 
by force, you will at once demand its evacuation, and, 
if this is refused, proceed in such a manner as you may 
determine to reduce it. 


At 2 p. M. on the 11th that officer accord- 
ingly made the demand, offering facilities to 
remove the troops, with their arms and private 
property, and the privilege of saluting their 
flag.§ ‘The demand was laid before a council 
of officers, who voted a unanimous refusal. || 
“ T have the honor,” thereupon replied Ander- 
son, “to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication demanding the evacuation of 
this fort; and to say in reply thereto, that it 
is a demand with which I regret that my sense 
of honor, and of my obligations to my Govern- 
ment, prevent my compliance”; at the same 
time thanking him for his compliments and 
courteous terms.{] The rebel aides-de-camp 
who bore these messages engaged in informal 
conversation with Anderson, in the course of 
which, with somewhat careless freedom, he 
said to them: “ Gentlemen, if you do not bat- 
ter the fort to pieces about us, we shall be 
starved out in a few days.” ** The phrase was 
telegraphed to Montgomery, whence instruc- 
tions came back once more to offer time to 
deliver up the fort; whereupon, near midnight 
of the 11th, Beauregard again wrote: 


If you will state the time at which you will evacuate 
Fort Sumter, and agree that in the mean time you will 
not use your guns against us unless ours shall be em- 
ployed against Fort Sumter, we will abstain from 
opening fire upon you.tt 


It was long past midnight when the aides 
once more reached the fort and handed this 
second message to Anderson. Anderson in 
return submitted to them the following prop- 
osition in writing: 

I will, if provided with the proper and necessary 
means of transportation, evacuate Fort Sumter by noon 
on the 15th instant should I not receive prior to that 


time controlling instructions from my Government, 01 
additional supplies; and that I will not in the mean 


t Walker to Beauregard, April 10, 1861. War Rec- 
ords. 

$ Beauregard to Anderson, April 11, 1861. War 
Records. 

| Foster, journal, April 11, 1861. War Records. 

q Anderson to Beauregard, April 11, 1861. War 
Records. 

** Chesnut, Lee, and Chisholm to Adj.-Gen. Jones, 
April 11, 1861. War Records. 

tt Beauregard to Anderson, April 11, 1861, 11 P. M. 
Victor, “ History Southern Rebellion.” 
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time open my fire upon your forces unless compelled 
to do so by some hostile act against this fort or the 
flag of my Government, by the forces under your com- 
mand or by some portion of them, or by the perpetra- 
tion of some act showing a hostile intention on your 
part against this fort or the flag it bears,* 


This cautious and resolute answer was not 
what the rebel commander desired; but ap- 
parently he expected nothing else, for he had 
given his aides discretionary authority to refuse 
the stipulation. They retired to an adjoining 
room to consult and compose their answer, 
and at twenty minutes past three o’clock on 
the morning of Friday, April 12, 1861, handed 
Anderson their written notice that the rebel 
batteries would open their fire upon the fort 
in one hour. Then taking their leave, they 
entered their boat and proceeded directly to 
Fort Johnson, and gave to the officer com- 
manding that post “the order to open fire at 
the time indicated.” t 

Unwelcome as was the prospect of the im- 
pending conflict, it must in one sense have 
been a relief as a contrast to the uncertainty 
in which the fate of the garrison had hung for 
more than three months. The decisive mo- 
ment of action was at last reached, and the 
spirit and strength of every inmate of the fort 
leaped into new life under the supreme impulse 
of combat. Until the full dawning of the morn- 
ing, nothing could be done within the fort. An- 
derson gave the necessary orders about the 
coming attack. The sentinels were all with- 
drawn from their exposed stations on the par- 
apet; every gate and opening was closed; 
the men were strictly enjoined not to leave 
the shelter of the casemates except on special 
summons. These few preparations hastily com- 
pleted, Sumter seemed to the outside world to 
have relapsed into the security and silence of 
a peaceful sleep. 

The fort had been built on an artificial island 
midway in the mouth of Charleston harbor; 
it was three miles from the city, but projecting 
points of the neighboring islands inclosed it in 
a triangle. On these the rebels had built their 
siege works — to the north-east Fort Moultrie 
on Sullivan’s Island, distant 1800 yards; to 
the south, the Cumming’s Point batteries on 
Morris Island, distant 1300 yards; to the west, 
Fort Johnson on James Island, distant 2500 
yards. Some were built merely to oppose the 
expected reénforcements through the harbor 
channels; most of them were earth-works. Two 
were constructed of wood and protected with 
railroad iron; one of these had been designed 
to serve as a floating battery, but proving a 


* Anderson to Beauregard, April 12, 1861, 2.30 A. M. 
Victor, “ Southern Rebellion.” 

tChesnut and Lee to Jones, April 12, 1861. War 
Records. 

t F.J. Porter, Inspeotion Report. War Records. 
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failure in this object, was now advantageously 
grounded behind a protecting sea-wall. Alto- 
gether there were from fourteen to nineteen 
of these batteries, mounting a total of thirty 
guns and seventeen mortars, manned and sup- 
ported by a volunteer force of four to six thou- 
sand men. The greater part of them were 
holiday soldiers, but among their officers 
were a dozen or two formerly belonging to 
the Federal army and possessed of a thorough 
military education. To these the management 
of the enterprise was mainly confided. 

Fort Sumter, on its part, was a scarcely 
completed work, dating back to the period of 
smooth-bore guns of small caliber; its walls 
were of brick, forty feet high and eight feet 
thick ; it was pierced for one hundred and forty 
guns, to be mounted in two tiers of casemates 
and on the parapet. But when Anderson in- 
spected it on his arrival in November previous, 
the brick-work of walls and casemates was 
still unfinished, and only a few guns were 
mounted.{ Foster, the engineer in charge, had, 
with limited help and materials, and in the 
face of constant obstacles and discourage- 
ments, pushed the work towards completion. 
There was now a total of forty-eight guns 
mounted and ready for use, though furnished 
with very rude and insufficient appliances. 
Of these, twenty-one were in the casemates 
and twenty-seven on the parapet. To man 
and support them Anderson had a garrison 
of nine commissioned officers, sixty-eight non- 
commissioned officers and privates, eight musi- 
cians, and forty-three non-combatant laborers 
—a total of one hundred and twenty-eight 
souls. We shall see that while the opposing 
artillery was nearly equal in number, there 
existed, in fact,a great disparity in its quality. 
Not only was Anderson’s fire diffused and that 
of the enemy concentrated, but the rebels had 
on their side seventeen ten-inch mortars, which 
could deliver a vertical fire and drop large 
shells into the fort; while Anderson had noth- 
ing to answer them but the horizontal fire of 
his guns to throw missiles against the face of 
the rebel bomb-proofs, formed of heavy sand- 
banks or sloping railroad iron. 

The inhabitants of Charleston were informed 
of the intended bombardment; months of 
speech-making, drilling, and war preparation 
had excited an intense eagerness to witness 
the fight. In the yet prevailing darkness they 
came pouring out of their houses by a com- 
mon impulse, and thronged to the wharves 
and buildings on the bay, where they sought 
advantageous positions to behold the long- 
wished-for spectacle. At about half-past four, 
as the dim outline of Fort Sumter began to 
define itself in the morning twilight, they saw 
a shell rise from the mortar batteries near Fort 
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Johnson, and make its slow and graceful curve 
upon Sumter. This was the signal. Gun after 
gun and battery after battery responded to 
its summons, and in less than an hour all the 
besieging works were engaged in an active 
cannonade. 

Inside of Sumter the garrison received the 
assault with a certain degree of deliberation. 
The first care was to note the effect of the 
firing. ‘The opening shots of the rebels were 
badly aimed, and fell wide of the mark. With 
the advancing daylight their gunners obtained 
a better range; the solid shot began to strike 
the face of the wall, and the shells from the 
mortars to explode with alarming precision 
over the parapet. Nevertheless, no great or 
rapid damage was done. One vital point was, 
however, quickly decided. Housed in the case- 
mates, the garrison was comparatively safe ; 
but out on the unprotected parapet, under the 
concentrated fire of all the rebel artillery, An- 
derson’s little handful of cannoneers would melt 
away like frost in the morning sun. With a 
full war garrison he could have replaced offi- 
cers and men as they were shot down; but 
with only sufficient trained force to work 
nine guns, he dared not risk the loss of a 
single man. His first reluctant duty, therefore, 
was to order the abandonment of all his bar- 
bette guns. These were twenty-seven in num- 
ber, more than half his available armament, 
and comprising nearly all his pieces of large 
caliber. ‘Through this necessity alone, Fort 
Sumter was largely shorn of its offensive pow- 
er. His twenty-one casemate guns, of which 
only four were forty-two pounders, and the 
remainder thirty-twos, constituted the total 
of his fighting artillery. 

The rations of bread having been exhausted 
a day or two before, the command break fasted 
on pork and water, and at about 7 o’clock 
Captain Abner Doubleday, the ranking officer, 
took his station at a casemate gun and hurled 
the defiance of Sumter, with a solid shot, 
against the formidable iron-clad battery on 
Cumming’s Point. Fully roused by the com- 
bined excitements of resentment and danger, 
the men sprang with alacrity to their duty ; 
even the forty-three engineer workmen, for- 
getting their character of non-combatants, 
eagerly volunteered and rendered active serv- 
ice in the defense. In fact, the enthusiasm of 
the garrison somewhat outstripped its pru- 
dence, They began the engagement with a 
supply of only seven hundred cartridges; by 
the middle of the day this stock had become 
so much reduced that the fort was compelled 
to slacken its fire. From this time on only six 
guns were kept in action —two towards Morris 
Island, two towards Fort Moultrie, and two 
towards the batteries on the west end of Sulli- 


van’s Island. These were also fired at longer 
intervals, while the only six needles in the fort 
were kept busy sewing up cartridge-bags out 
of the extra clothing, blankets, hospital sheets, 
and even coarse paper. 

So the unequal combat went on throughout 
the first day. The journal of the bombard- 
ment kept by Captain Foster shows that no 
very decisive damage was effected on either 
side. From the fort there were occasional good 
shots. The iron-clad batteries were repeatedly 
struck, but the light balls bounded off their 
sloping roofs. At other batteries they buried 
themselves harmlessly in the impervious rebel 
sand-banks. Embrasures were struck; groups 
of rebel officers and men allowing their curios- 
ity to draw them out from their shelter were 
hustled pell-mell back into their bomb-proofs ; 
an incautious schooner, receiving a ball, hauled 
down her Confederate flag and hurried out of 
range; the two forty-two pounders bearing 
on Moultrie silenced a gun, riddled the 
barracks and quarters, and tore three holes 
through the rebel flag. 


The effect of the enemy’s fire upon Fort Sumter 
[says Foster] during the day was very marked in 
respect to the vertical fire. This was so well directed, 
and so well sustained, that from the seventeen mortars 
engaged in firing ten-inch shells one-half of the shells 
came within or exploded above the parapet of the fort, 
and only about ten buried themselves in the soft earth of 
the parade without exploding. . . . The effect of the 
direct fire from the enemy’s guns was not so marked as 
the vertical. For several hours’ firing from the com- 
mencement, a large proportion of their shot missed the 
fort. Subsequently it improved, and did considerable 
damage to the roof and upper story of the barracks 
and quarters, and to the tops of the chimneys on the 
gorge. . . . The shots from the guns in the batteries 
on the west end of Sullivan’s Island did not produce 
any considerable direct effect, but many of them took 
the gorge in reverse in their fall, completely riddling 
the officers’ quarters, even down to the first story, so 
great was the angle of fall of many of the balls. 


One additional danger manifested itself: 
three times during the day the wooden build- 
ings in the fort caught fire, but were extin- 
guished without great difficulty, being low 
and easily accessible. The rebel batteries, 
provided with several furnaces, now and then 
fired a hot shot; but whether these or burst- 
ing shells started the burning the officers 
themselves could not determine. The very 
work of ruin going on in the building used 
as officers’ quarters aided in restraining the 
flames. The hallways were provided with iron 
water-tanks, which, being soon perforated by 
cannon-balls, deluged the chambers, and ren- 
dered the wood difficult to ignite. 

Amid experience of this kind the eventful 
12th of April, the first day of the Sumter 
bombardment, at length drew to a close. The 
fire of Sumter ceased; the direct fire of the 
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rebel batteries slackened, and was finally dis- 
continued; only the mortars kept up a slow 
and sullen bombardment through the night at 
intervals of from ten to fifteen minutes. The 
work of sewing up cartridge-bags was contin- 
ued until midnight; sentinels and lookouts 
were stationed to watch forthe possible coming 
of boats from the fleet — possibly of boats 
bearing a storming party from the rebel 
camps. But the night proved dark and rainy, 
with a continuance of the prevailing gale, 
making the waters of the harbor too rough 
for either of these undertakings. Under cover 
of the thick gloom, Foster, the engineer, vent- 
ured outside the walls and satisfied himself 
“ by personal inspection that the exterior of 
the work was not damaged to any consider- 
able extent, and that all the facilities for taking 
in supplies in case they arrived were as com- 
plete as circumstances would admit.” * Three 
United States men-of-war had been seen off 
the bar during the afternoon, and the fort had 
dipped its flag in signal to them, What was 
the fleet doing ? 

The several vessels of the Fox expedition 
were scarcely at sea when they encountered a 
driving gale. Captain Fox himself, who sailed 
in the Baltic on the morning of the 9th, was 
yet ignorant of the changed destination of the 
flag-ship Powhatan, ‘This was doubtless an 
entirely unintentional omission, arising through 
the cares, the dangers, the confusion, the 
cross-purposes, the system of profound secrecy 
which for a few days prevailed at Washington. 
The Saltic reached the rendezvous off Charles- 
ton just in time to hear the opening guns of 
the bombardment. The Harriet Lane was al- 
ready there. The /awnee arrived at daylight. 
There was an apparent conflict of orders, and 
a hesitation to codperate. The Baltic and the 
Harriet Lane stood in to offer to carry provis- 
ions to the fort; but as they neared the bar 
of the harbor, they saw by the quick-flashing 
rebel guns that the war was already begun. 
At this intelligence, the commander of the 

uwnee declared his intention to go in and 
“share the fate of his brethren of the army.” 
Fox, cool and practical, brought him back to 
reason by explaining the Government instruc- 
tions, and induced him to await the chance 
of rendering more effective service. The two 
ships of war anchored near the bar, and the 
Baltic stood off and on to await the arrival 
of the Powhatan and the tugs. This, however, 
was a vain hope. The /ow/atan was on her 
way to Pensacola, the tugs had been scattered 
by the storm. The /vechorn was not per- 
mitted to leave New York. The Uncle Ben 
was driven into Wilmington and fell into the 
hands of the rebels. The Yankee failed to 


* Foster, journal, April 12, 1861. War Records. 
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reach the rendezvous till long after the whole 
affair was over. But, still ignorant of these 
disasters, and hoping hourly for the arrival of 
the missing vessels, the fleet waited and made 
signals all the long afternoon and through the 
dark and stormy night, while the lookouts in 
the garrison were anxiously scanning the tur- 
bulent waters of the bay for the coming of the 
boats, and the rebel gunners stood by their 
channel batteries in the drenching rain hop- 
ing to intercept and sink them. 

Captain Fox and the officers of the fleet 
were sorely disappointed at the non-arrival of 
the Powhatan and the tugs. The former had 
on board the armed launches and the -neces- 
sary sailors to man them; the tugs were to 
have carried the supplies and perhaps drawn 
the boats intow. With these facilities for trans- 
portation, there is every probability that they 
would have reached the fort. The storm was 
both an advantage and a hindrance; itincreased 
the friendly darkness to hide them from the 
rebel gunners, but at the same time it lashed 
the waters of the bay into fury. When morn- 
ing came, such had been the pitchy gloom of 
the night and the roaring of the rain and the 
surf, that the commanders of the rebel batteries 
were unable to report that their watch and 
guard had been completely effective. “ Opin- 
ions differ,” wrote one of their best officers, 
“ as to whether anything got into Sumter last 
night. ‘They may or may not. The night was 
dark and occasionally stormy, and a heavy 
sea running. Ifanything did, it could not have 
been very extensive.” t 

With the morning of the 13th, Captain Fox 
and the officers began to despair of the /ow- 
hatan and the tugs. Unwilling to remain mere 
idle spectators of the fight, they cast about to 
use such expedients as presented themselves, 
Among the merchant vessels by this time col- 
lected at the bar, awaiting the issue of the con- 
test, was an ice schooner ; this they impressed 
and began to prepare for an attempt to enter 
the following night. There were plenty of vol- 
unteers among both officers and seamen for 
the hazardous duty; but long before night- 
fall the bombardment had come to an end. 
That Captain Fox’s undertaking thus termi- 
nated without direct practical result was not 
his fault. With characteristic firmness and 
generosity, President Lincoln took upon him- 
self the principal blame for its failure. 

The practicability of your plan [so he wrote to Fox 
soon ahetnast was not in fact brought to a test. By 
reason of a gale well known in advance to be possible 
and not improbable, the tugs, an essential part of the 
plan, never reached the ground; while, by an accident 
for which you were in nowise responsible, and possi- 
bly I to some extent was, you were deprived of a war- 
vessel, with her men, which you deemed of great im- 


t Whiting to Beauregard, April 13, 1861. MS. 
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portance to the enterprise. - You and I both 
anticipated that the cause of the country would be ad- 
vanced by making the attempt to provision Fort Sum- 
ter, even if it should fail; and it is no small consolation 
now to feel that our anticipation is justified by the re- 
sult.* 

“Fort Sumter opened early and spitefully, 
and paid especial attention to Fort Moultrie— 
almost every shot grazing the crest of the par- 
apet, and crashing through the quarters.t” 
This was the rebel report of the beginning 
of the second day’s bombardment, April 13. 
The garrison of Sumter was refreshed by a 
night of comparatively secure rest in their 
casemates, and, no doubt, a hearty breakfast 
of pork and water, and, so long as the stock 
of cartridges made up during the night held 
out, they kept up so briska fire from their few 
guns that the rebels began to be confirmed in 
the opinion that the fort had really been reén- 
forced. On their side the besiegers also in- 
creased both the speed of firing and their 
accuracy of aim, and seeing that they were 
making no headway in the test of breaching 
the walls, they began to pay more attention 
to the use of red-hot shot. 

Thus far this unequal contest of nearly 
fifty concentrating guns, replied to by about 
six, had gone on without material damage to 
either party —showing, in proportion to the 
strength of each, nothing but indented brick 
walls or displaced sand-bags, battered chim- 
neys and perforated barracks, a few slight 
contusions from splinters, and one or two dis- 
abled guns. According to all the reports, it 
might have proceeded at this rate the whole 
week, and the waste of ammunition would 
have been its most serious feature. But at this 
stage a new element entered into the strife, 
and soon turned the fortune of the day against 
the unlucky garrison of Sumter. 

At about g o’clock in the morning, the roof 
of the officers’ quarters once more caught fire, 
either from a bursting shell or a red-hot shot ; 
and this time a distance from water, and the ex- 
posure to the enemy’s missiles, made it impos- 
sible to extinguish the flames. Worse than all, 
it quickly became evident that the fire would 
soon encircle the magazine and make it im- 
perative to close it. At Captain Foster’s sug- 
gestion, all hands not employed at the guns 
now sprang to the work of taking out a sup- 
ply of powder. About fifty barrels were thus 
secured, distributed for safety in the various 
casemates, and covered with wet blankets, 
when the fire and heat so far increased that 
it was necessary to close the heavy metal 
doors of the magazine and bank it up with 
earth. The enemy, observing the smoke, re- 
doubled the fire of the batteries; a strong 


* Lincoln to Fox, May 1, 1861. 
t Ripley, Report, April 16, 1861. War Records, 








south wind carried the flame to all the bar- 
racks inside the fort; and though the men 
fought the advance of the fire, they were at 
length compelled to give way and take refuge 
in the casemates. Even here they were not 
safe; the course of the wind was such as to 
fill every nook and corner of the fort with 
blinding, stifling smoke; the men crouched 
close down to the floors, covered their faces 
with wet handkerchiefs, or took exposed sta- 
tions near the embrasures to obtain a breath 
of fresh air. Asif this were not enough, a still 
subtler danger pursued them. The rapid con- 
flagration and sweeping wind had filled the air 
with fire-flakes, and these drifted on the strong 
currents and counter-currents into the case- 
mates to such an extent as to ignite the beds, 
boxes, and various small articles hastily col- 
lected there. Under such circumstances the 
fifty barrels of powder saved with so much ex- 
ertion from the magazine could no longer be 
kept, and upon Anderson’s order all but five 
barrels were thrown through the embrasures of 
the fort into the sea. Noon had meanwhile 
come, and, engaged in these pressing occupa- 
tions, the garrison had ceased firing. By-and- 
by the wind changed a little, rendering the 
situation somewhat safer and more comfort- 
able. There were but few cartridges left ; still 
an occasional shot was fired, which the rebels 
themselves, roused to admiration of the gar- 
rison, received with cheers. 

A new incident now engaged general atten- 
tion. The flag-staff of the fort, struck seven 
different times during the first day and three 
the second, fell at about one o’clock in the 
afternoon. Lieutenant Snyder and a couple 
of men, without much delay, again hoisted the 
flag on a jury-mast extemporized on the par- 
apet. The rebels had meanwhile noted the 
fall of the flag, and sent several different com- 
munications to Sumter. ‘The first messenger 
was the ubiquitous and eccentric Senator Wig- 
fall. Beauregard, to get rid of him, sent him 
as an aide to the commander of Morris Island. 
From there, after a short consultation among 
the rebel officers, he was dispatched to Fort 
Sumter to make inquiries. He crossed the bay 
dramatically in an open boat, with his hand- 
kerchief tied to his sword for a flag of truce, 
and clambered up the wall to an accessible 
embrasure, where, one account says, an aston- 
ished artilleryman, seeing this unique appari- 
tion, summarily made him a prisoner of war. § 

Officers soon came, however, and after a 
somewhat spirited dialogue, and some further 
waving of Wigfall’s sword and handkerchief 
out of an embrasure, to which the rebel bat- 
teries paid no attention, he was brought into 


t Foster, journal, April 13, 1861. War Records. 
§ Doubleday, “ Forts Sumter and Moultrie.” 

















Anderson’s presence. He made a compli- 
mentary speech to Anderson, requesting that 
hostilities might be suspended and terms of 
evacuation arranged. What then occurred 
Captain Foster reports as follows: 

The commanding officer desiring to know what 
terms he came to offer, Mr. Wigfall replied, “ Any 
terms that you may desire,— your own terms,— the 
precise nature of which General Beauregard will ar- 
range with you.”” The commanding officer then 
accepted the conditions, saying that the terms he ac- 
cepted were those proposed by General Beauregard 
on the 11th, namely: to evacuate the fort with his 
command, taking arms and all private and company 
property, saluting the United States flag as it was 
owered, and being conveyed, if he desired it, to — 
Northern port. With this understanding Mr. Wigfall 
left, and the white flag was raised and the United 
States flag lowered by order of the commanding officer. 


The officious Wigfall had not been gone a 
great while when two different messages ar- 
rived at Sumter from General Beauregard — 
the first to inquire whether Anderson needed 
assistance, and the second to tender him the 
use of a fire-engine and the services of a sur- 
geon, both of which they had brought from 
the city. All of these Anderson declined with 
thanks, saying he had no wounded, that the 
fire was by this time nearly burned out, and 
that he thought the magazine safe. From these 
interviews Anderson now learned that Beau- 
regard was entirely ignorant of Wigfall’s mis- 
sion or his own capitulation. He explained 
the circumstances, and threatened to hoist 
again his flag. He was persuaded, however, 
first to submit the matter to be fully reported 
at headquarters. General Beauregard, after 
some parley, ratified Wigfall’s unauthorized 
proceeding and accepted Anderson’s terms in 
detail. By eight o’clock on Saturday evening 
the capitulation was definitely arranged, and 
on the following day, Sunday, April 14, Ander- 
son and his command sailed northward in the 
Baltic, which had come to the relief of Sumter. 

In a military point of view, Anderson’s ca- 
pitulation was hasty. The defense of the fort 
can hardly be called heroic; there was not a 
man killed, not a casemate gun disabled, not 
a breach in the walls, plenty of ammunition 
in the magazine, and starvation not immedi- 
ately impending. 

The burning of the quarters [says Captain Foster] 
peewee a great effect on the defense while the fire 
asted, inasmuch as the heat and smoke were almost 
stifling, and as the fire burned all around the maga- 
zines, obliging them to be closed, and thus preventing 


our getting powder to continue the firing. It also de- 
stroyed the main gates and the gun-carriages on the 





“The opinion of the rebel engineer, after the bom- 
bardment, agrees with that of Captain Foster. Major 
Whiting wrote as follows to Beauregard, on the 17th 


of April, proposing to abandon Morris Island: “ Fort 
Sumter cannot be retaken from Morris Island alone. 
Your mortar batteries have accomplished that work. 
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parapet of the gorge. But we could have resumed the 
firing as soon as the walls cooled sufficiently to open 
the magazine, and then, having blown down the wall 
left projecting above the parapet, so as to get rid of 
flying bricks, and built up the main gates with stones 
and rubbish, the fort would actually have been in a 
more defensible condition than when the action com- 
menced, The want of provisions would soon 
have caused the surrender of the fort, but with plenty 
of cartridges the men would have cheerfully fought 
five or six days, and, if necessary, much longer, on 
pork alone, of which we had a sufficient supply. I do 
not think that a breach could have been effected in the 
gorge at the distance of the battery on Cumming’s 
Point within a week or ten days; woe fear then, with 
the small garrison to defend it and means for obstruct- 
ing it at our disposal, the operation of assaulting it, 
with even vastly superior numbers, would have been 
very doubtful in its results.* 


An ambitious and combative commander, 
therefore, carefully noting these elements of 
strength and resistance, and seeing a reliev- 
ing fleet at the mouth of the harbor, would 
have “held the fort,” and sent back a mes- 
sage of defiance. But when Anderson first 
took command of Sumter he wrote that “ my 
position here is rather a politico-military than 
a military one,” and on this assumption he 
seems to have acted throughout. Viewed in 
a political light, his conduct is perfectly justi- 
fiable. He had faithfully maintained the au- 
thority of the Government and the honor of 
the flag. He had repelled force by force. Obey- 
ing President Lincoln’s instructions, he had 
incurred the ordinary risks of war, and now 
possessed full authority to save himself and 
his command by capitulation. 

In the bombardment of Sumter the insur- 
gents for the third time made active, aggressive 
war upon the United States, even if we leave 
out of sight the occupation of forts by sim- 
ple entrance or by the show of force, the 
building of batteries to menace Sumter, and 
receiving the surrender made by Twiggs in 
Texas. In fact, since the 27th of December, a 
continued series of acts had been perpetrated 
by them, not only outraging the authority of, 
but levying actual war against, the United 
States. 

The rebels indulged in great rejoicing over 
their victory. Charleston, which had for two 
days witnessed the bombardment almost ex 
masse, Was once more vociferous with speeches 
and ablaze with bonfires; while at Mont- 
gomery the insurgent Secretary of War or- 
dered an official salute to celebrate the sur- 
render, and to emphasize the prediction of the 
previous evening that the rebel flag would 


It cannot be touched from Cumming’s Point. The 
late bombardment shows that. Let the enemy oc- 
cupy it [Morris Island] entirely, We can shell him 
out from our remaining mortar batteries and keep 
him at a distance.” Whiting to Beauregard, April 17, 
1861. MS. 
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“ float over the dome of the old Capitol at 
Washington before.the 1st of May.” * 

Looking back now at the events of the first 
month of Lincoln’s administration, we must 
wonder at the impression which prevailed 
then, and which has so often been expressed 
by impulsive men since, that he was too slow 
in making his decision to provision and re- 
enforce Fort Sumter. 

We find that on the 15th of March, only 
ten days after his first information about the 
condition of the fort, he formally asked the 
written ‘opinion of his Cabinet on the sub- 
ject; and that on the 6th of April, only three 
weeks later, he gave his final order that the 
expedition should proceed on its mission. ‘The 
intervening time was spent by him in consult- 
ing his Cabinet and his military and naval 
officers about possible plans for relief and 
reénforcement; about alternative policies to 
be pursued ; watching the culminating treason 
in the South and the slowly swelling loyalty 
in the North; awaiting the end of the contra- 
dictory words and acts of the Virginia Con- 
vention, whose majority protested Unionism 
in public and at last voted secession in secret ; 
allowing his Secretary of State, by an unoffi- 
cial negotiation with the rebel commissioners, 
to disclose the attitude of the Montgomery 
cabinet; using the delay which the rebels sup- 
posed they had contrived for their own benefit 
for preparing the Sumter expedition; making 
the individual members of his Cabinet respon- 
sible to the party and to the country for the 
advice they gave; and finally, by all this, to 
gain a coveted “choice of position” and com- 
pel the rebels to attack and thus consolidate 
the North. 

When he finally gave the order that the fleet 
should sail he was master of the situation; 
master of his Cabinet; master of the moral 
attitude and issues of the struggle; master of 
the public opinion which must arise out of 
the impending conflict; master if the rebels 
hesitated or repented, because they would 
thereby forfeit their prestige with the South ; 
master if they persisted, for he would then 
command a united North. And all this was 
done, it must be remembered, not in the 
retirement which gives calm reflection, but 
after the rush and hurry of a triumphal jour- 
ney and the parade of an inauguration, in 
the confusion of conflicting counsel, the 
worry of preliminary appointments, the prev- 
alence of an atmosphere of treason and in- 
surrection, the daily defection of Government 
officials. 

In the face of such self-assertion and _ vic- 
tory, the verdict of history can never be that 
he was tardy or remiss; to have acted more 


* «© Rebellion Record.” 
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peremptorily in that strange crisis, when all 
men’s minds were simply groping and drifting, 
would have brought upon him the just criticism 
of recklessness. No act of his will gain him 
greater credit than his kindly forbearance and 
patient wisdom in allowing full time and re- 
flection for the final decision at this supreme 
juncture. He had said in his inaugural; “ In 
your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-country- 
men, and not in mine, is the momentous issue 
of civil war. The Government will not assail 
you. You can have no conflict without being 
yourselves the aggressors.” This promise to 
the South he kept in its most vital spirit and 
meaning. An autocratic ruler might have act- 
ed more arbitrarily ; but in arepresentative gov- 
ernment it would have been imprudent to do 
otherwise than to await and rely upon the slow 
but mighty anger of an outraged patriotism. 
THE 


CALL TO ARMS. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’s decision and orders 
to prepare the Sumter and Pickens expeditions 
brought him face to face with the serious pos- 
sibilities of civil war; and better to understand 
any military problems with which he might 
have to deal, he wrote to General Scott on 
the 1st of April, as follows: 

Would it impose too much labor on General Scott 
to make short, comprehensive, daily reports to me of 
what occurs in his department, including movements 
by himself, and under his orders, and the receipt of 
intelligence? If not, I will thank him to do so.t 

General Scott at once complied with the 
request, and from the 1st of April to the 4th 
of May sent the President nearly every day a 
short memorandum in his own handwriting, 
inclosed in an envelope marked “ confiden- 
tial”—the whole series forming collectively 
a sort of historical journal of the highest in- 
terest and authenticity; and portions of it 
show better than any comment what was be- 
ing done by the new Administration to meet 
the crisis which the Fort Sumter bombardment 
precipitated upon the country. 

* General Scott’s daily report, No. 3,”— so 
indorsed in Lincoln’s handwriting and dated 
April 3, 1861,— in part runs thus: 

There will remain in Washington a detachment of 
cavalry recruits from Carlisle recruiting depot, about 
80 men and horses; Magruder’s horse artillery; Grif- 
fin’s ditto, belonging to the Military Academy and now 
needed there; Elsey’s foot artillery and Haskin’s ditto. 
The companies of foot artillery are acting as infantry. 
The number of marines at the Washington Navy Yard 
varies. We heard to-day that the number now there 
is some 200. There is not another company of regu- 
lars within reach of Washington, except 7 at Fort Mon 
roe, making about 400 men, the minimum force needed 
there under existing circumstances; one company at 
the Fayetteville arsenal, N. C., to guard arms and am- 
munition against a thick population of blacks; a gar- 
rison of recruits (50) at Ft. Washington, ten miles 


t Unpublished MS. 











below us; a garrison of 100 recruits in Fort McHenry, 
Baltimore; about 750 recruits in New York harbor ; 
220 ditto at Newport Barracks opposite to Cincinnati, 
and about 350 men at Jefferson Barracks and the St. 
Louis arsenal near by, mostly recruits.* 


This memorandum was supplemented two 
days later (April 5, 1861) by a detailed report 
from the Adjutant-General to the President, 
which showed the full strength of the army 
of the United States and its distribution to be 
as follows: 


Department of the East, 3894; Department of the 
West, 3584; Department of Texas, 2258; Depart- 
ment of New Mexico, 2624; Department of Utah, 
685; Department of the Pacific, 3332; miscellaneous, 
686; grand total, officers and men, 17,113.* 


General Scott’s daily report, April 5, 1861: 


I have nothing of special interest to report to-day ; 
but that machinations against the Government and this 
capital are secretly going on all around us, in Virginia, 
in Maryland, and here, as well as farther south, I have 
no doubt. I cannot, however, say that they are as yet 
formidable, or are likely ever to come to ahead. I 
have no policemen at my service, and no fund for the 
payment of detectives, but under the circumstances 
recommend that such agents should be at once em- 
ployed in Baltimore, Annapolis, Washington, Alex- 
andria, Richmond, and Norfolk. For the reasons stated, 
I am not prepared to suggest that a militia force should 
be called out to defend this Capital, under section 2 
of the militia act, passed February 28, 1795. ‘The ne- 
cessity of such call, however, may not be very distant.” 


General Scott’s daily report, April 6, 1861: 


A second steamer will arrive from Texas at New 
York in a day or two, with six troops of dismounted 
cavalry. In advance, I have ordered two of those 
companies or troops to proceed from the ship to this 
place, to be filled up with men (cavalry recruits) here. 
. . « The other four troops of cavalry I have ordered 
to proceed from the ship to Carlisle Barracks, Penn- 
sylvania, to be remounted there, whence they can be 
readily brought here if deemed necessary.” 


General Scott’s daily report, April 8, 1861: 


For the defense of the Government, more troops are 
wanted. The steamer with the dismounted cavalry 
(six companies) from Texas, must be in New York to- 
day or to-morrow, to be followed by another steamer, 
with about the same number of troops, from Texas, in 
aweek. There is a growing apprehension of danger 
here in the meantime. I rely on the presence of a third 
battery of flying artillery (Sherman’s) by Saturday 
next. It is coming from Minnesota. Three other com- 
panies of artillery on foot, serving as infantry, will be 
at New York, from the same quarter, in fourteen days. 
All these reénforcements, excepting Sherman's battery, 
may be too late for this place. For the interval I have 
sent Colonel Smith (the immediate commander of all 
the forces in the District of Columbia) to learn what 
number of reliable volunteers can be obtained in this 
city, and have also desired him to see whether the 
companies already here may not be advantageously 
concentrated near to the President’s square. I beg 
leave to suggest that a small war steamer, to cruise 
between Alexandria and the Long Bridge over the 
Potomac, would be of great importance to the system 
of defense that we are planning. * 


* Unpublished MS. 
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General Scott’s daily report, April 9, 1861 ; 


I suggested to the Secretary of War yesterday the 
calling out, say ten companies, of the militia or (by 
substitution) uniformed volunteers of this city to aid in 
the defense of the public buildings and other public 
property of the Capital against “ an invasion or insur- 
rection, or probable prospect thereof.” The necessity for 
this additional force, and the manner of employing it, 
were yesterday pretty fully discussed before the Secre- 
iary of War by Colonel Smith, Colonel Stone (two 
most excellent officers), and myself. Colonel Stone, 
inspector-general to Major-General Weightman’s divis- 
ion, thinks that twice that number of loyal volunteers 
can be promptly furnished by the division, and I ap- 
prehend that the twenty companies may be deemed 
necessary in a few days. I hope that the President 
may give the Secretary of War the authority to make 
the call for ten companies at once. . . I have this 
moment received the President’s instructions of this 
date, through the Secretary of War, on the safety of 
this District. * 

WaR DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9, 1861. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SCOTT. 

Sir: I am instructed by the President of the United 
States to direct you to take all necessary precautions for 
protecting this Capital against a surprise or any assault 
whatever, and that for this object, among other means, 
you proceed forthwith to mature a plan under the 24th 
Section of the Act of Congress entitled “ An Act more 
effectually to provide for the organization of the militia 
of the District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1803, 
and that you advise the President whenever in your 
judgment the occasion shall have arisen for the Pres- 
ident’s action under said section. 

Very respectfully, SIMON CAMERON, 
Secretary of War. 


War DEPARTMENT, ADJ.-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, April 9, 1861. 
GENERAL ORDERS NO. 9. 

I. A Military Department to be taken from the 
Department of the East and called the Department 
of Washington is hereby constituted, to consist of the 
State of Maryland and the District of Columbia, ac- 
cording to its original boundary. 

Brevet-Colonel C. F. Smith, roth Infantry, is as 
signed to the command of this Departme:' according 
to his brevet rank. Headquarters at Washington 
City. .. By order : ; 

L. THomas, Adjutant-General.t 


General Scott’s daily report, April 11, 1861: 


Several companies of District volunteers were mus- 
tered into the pay and service of the United States 
yesterday and this forenoon, and the process is still 
going on. A few individuals in several companies de 
clining to take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States were of course rejected; but I am happy to re- 
yort that five or six other companies have sworn al- 
egiance without excepting aman. The stripping of 
the rejected men yesterday of their arms, accoutre 
ments and uniforms, by their own officers, has, I learn, 
had a fine effect upon the patriotism and devotion of the 
entire militia of the District. A fine company, not one 
of the ten called for, having presented itself this 
morning, of its own motion, and requested it might 
be accepted, I did not hesitate to consent, and hope for 
approval. Before night we shall have probably eleven 
companies sworn in, The Clerk of the House of 
Representatives having, through the Secretary of 
War, desired that a company might be assigned to 
guard the Capitol, I shall instruct Col. Smith to com- 
ply with that reasonable request.” 


t War Records. 
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General Scott’s daily report, April 13, 1861: 


The two companies of dismounted cavalry arrived 
last night, as I had anticipated in my report of yester- 
day. At my instance the Secretary of War has called 
for four other companies of District volunteers, which 
will make in all fifteen companies of this description 
for the defense of the Capital, besides six companies 
of regulars, the marines at the Navy Yard, and (I hope 
very soon) the war steamer to cruise on the Potomac 
between the Long Bridge and a point alittle below Al- 
exandria. The next regular reénforcements to be ex- 
pected here are: Sherman’s battery of flying artillery 
from Minnesota, and the companies of foot artillery 
from the same quarter, in five and seven days; and a 
yortion of the troops expected in the next steamer from 
Texas. From the same steamer I shall have the means 
of reénforcing Fort McHenry (at Baltimore), a most 
important point.* 


These extracts show us the steps which 
were being quietly taken by the Government 
to meet the possible dangers growing out of 
the Fox expedition to Charleston. They in- 
cluded every resource which the regular army 
then afforded ; and to call upon the militia of 
the States was, of course, at that moment out 
of the question, as it would have frustrated 
the very result the President had planned 
and anticipated. 

The Sumter fleet finally at sea, the official 
notice sent to Governor Pickens, and the 
work of enrolling militia for the defense of 
Washington progressing so satisfactorily, Lin- 
coln again set himself, during the brief res- 
pite, to the work of making the new appoint- 
ments. Ordinarily this was only an act of 
official favor or partisan reward, which might 
be performed at leisure; but now it was also 
a work of pressing need, because of the im- 
perative duty of substituting faithful and loyal 
agents for indifferent or treasonable ones in 
the public service. That such abounded, the 
numerous resignations and still more plentiful 
avowals made manifest beyond a doubt. ‘The 
city was full of strangers; the White House 
full of applicants from the North. At any hour 
of the day one might see at the outer door 
and on the staircase one file going, one file 
coming. In the anteroom and in the broad 
corridor adjoining the President’s office there 
was a restless and persistent crowd,— ten, 
twenty, sometimes fifty, varying with the day 
and hour,— each one in pursuit of one of the 
many crumbs of official patronage. They 
walked the floor; they talked in groups; they 
scowled at every arrival and blessed every 
departure ; they wrangled with the door-keep- 
ers for right of entrance; they intrigued with 
them for surreptitious chances ; they crowded 
forward to get even as much as an instant’s 
glance through the half-opened door into the 
Executive chamber. They besieged the repre- 
sentatives and senators who had privilege of 


* Unpublished MS. 
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precedence; they glared with envy and growled 
with jealousy at the Cabinet ministers who, by 
right and usage, pushed through the throng 
and walked unquestioned through the doors. 
At that day the arrangement of the rooms 
compelled the President to pass through this 
corridor and the midst of this throng when 
he went to his meals in the other end of the 
Executive Mansion; and thus, once or twice 
a day, the waiting expectants would be re- 
warded by the chance of speaking a word, or 
handing a paper direct to the President him- 
self —a chance which the more bold and per- 
sistent were not slow to improve. 

At first, Lincoln bore it all with the admi- 
rable fortitude acquired in Western political 
campaigns. But two weeks of this experience 
on the trip from Springfield to Washington, 
and six weeks more of such beleaguering in 
the Executive office, began to tell on his nerves. 
What with the Sumter discussion, the rebel 
negotiation, the diplomatic correspondence, 
he had become worked into a mental strain 
and irritation that made him feel like a pris- 
oner behind the Executive doors, and the 
audible and unending tramp of the applicants 
outside impressed him like an army of jailers. 
We can well imagine how it intensified the 
suspense with which he awaited the news 
from the fleet and the answer to his official 
communication to the governor of South 
Carolina. 

Amid such surroundings and labors the Pres- 
ident received the news which now reached 
the whole country from Sumter. It came very 
gradually — first the military scurry about 
Charleston ; then Beauregard’s demand for a 
surrender, followed by Anderson’s prompt re- 
fusal ; and finally, on the morning of Saturday, 
April 13, the newspapers of Washington, like 
those of every city in the Union, North and 
South, were filled with the startling head-lines 
and the thrilling details of the beginning and 
progress of an actual bombardment. ‘That day, 
however, there was little change in the routine 
of the Executive office. Mr. Lincoln was never 
liable to sudden excitement or sudden activ- 
ity. Through all his life, and through all the 
unexpected and stirring events of the rebel- 
lion, his personal manner was one of steadi- 
ness of word and act. It was this quality 
which, in the earlier stages of the war, con- 
veyed to many of his visitors the false impres- 
sion of his indifference. His sagacity gave 
him a marked advantage over other men in 
enabling him to forecast probable events ; 
and when they took place, his great caution 
restrained his comments and controlled his 
outward bearing. Oftentimes, when men came 
to him in the rage and transport of a first 
indignation over some untoward incident, 




















they were surprised to find him quiet, even 
serene,— perhaps with a smile on his face and 
a jest on his lips,— engaged in routine work, 
and prone to talk of other and more com- 
monplace matters. Of all things the strut and 
stagey exhibition of mock-heroism were for- 
eign to his nature. Generally it happened that 
when others in this mood sought him, his own 
spirit had already been through the fiery trial 
of resentment — but giving no outward sign, 
except at times with lowered eyebrow, a slight 
nodding and shaking of the head, a mut- 
tering motion or hard compression of the lips, 
and, rarely, an emphatic downward gesture 
with the clenched right hand. His judgment, 
like his perception, far outran the average 
mind. While others fumed and fretted at 
things that were, all his inner consciousness 
was abroad in the wide realm of possibilities 
busily searching out the dim and difficult path 
towards things to be. His easy and natural 
attention to ordinary occupations afforded 
no indication of the double mental process 
which was habitual with him. 

So, while the Sumter telegrams were on 
every tongue and revengeful indignation was 
in every heart, there was little variation in the 
business of the Executive Mansion op that 
eventful Saturday. The miscellaneous gath- 
ering was larger there, as it was larger at the 
Departments, the newspaper and telegraph 
offices, and the hotels. More leading men and 
officials called to learn or to impart news. 
The Cabinet, as by a common impulse, came 
together and deliberated awhile. All talk, 
however, was brief, sententious, informal. The 
issue had not yet been reached. Sumter was 
still under fire. Nevertheless, the main ques- 
tion required no discussion, not even decision, 
scarcely an announcement. Jefferson Davis’s 
order and Beauregard’s guns had sufficiently 
defined the coming action of the Government. 
After this, President, functionaries, and people 
had but a single purpose, a single duty. Lin- 
coln said little beyond making inquiries about 
the current reports and criticising the proba- 
bility or accuracy of their details, and went 
on receiving visitors, listening to suggestions 
or recommendations, and signing routine pa- 
pers as usual throughout the day. 

One important exception deserves to be 
noticed. A committee from the Virginia con- 
vention had an appointment for a formal au- 
dience with him that morning. The doubling 
and drifting attitude of the Old Dominion has 
already been described. The boasted conserv- 
atism of that convention was a sham. Its 
Unionism was vague and traditional; its com- 
plaint and contumacy were real and present. 
Day by day, with the loudest professions of 
loyalty on their lips, its majority was apolo- 
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gizing to its minority, and by labored argu- 
ment against secession steadily convincing 
itself that treason was a necessity if not a duty, 
Recoiling from the fire of civil war, it yielded 
itself the more than half-willing cat’s-paw of 
conspiracy. Bewailing the denial of shadowy 
claims of constitutional rights, it soon volun- 
tarily put on the handcuffs of a grinding mili- 
tary despotism. A step in this road to polit- 
ical ruin was the appointment of a committee 
to visit Lincoln, requesting that he should 
define his policy, which request was only a 
covert and threatening demand for the evac- 
uation of the Southern forts. 

To this committee, Messrs. Preston, Stuart, 
and Randolph, respectively a“ conservative,” 
a “ Unionist,” and a“ secessionist,” the Presi- 
dent read his reply just written,* on this morn- 
ing of Saturday, April 13. The paper is tem- 
perate and dispassionate even to coldness, 
and indicates his ability to lift .questions of 
public consideration out of the hot, blinding 
plane of personal feeling into the cool light 
of reason and expediency. While the rebel 
guns were still raining bombs and red-hot shot 
on Sumter, he had already mapped out his 
course of procedure, based on the facts within 
his knowledge, but free from all trace of ex- 
citement or feeling of revenge. 

He told them he had distinctly defined his 
policy in the inaugural address, It was still 
the plain and unmistakable chart of his inten- 
tions. It had been his plan to hold only the 
forts still occupied by the Government when 
he became President. 


But if [he continued], as now appears to be true, in 
pursuit of a purpose to drive the United States au- 
thority from these places an unprovoked assault has 
been made upon Fort Sumter, I shall hold myself at 
liberty to repossess, if I can, like places which had 
been seized before the Government was devolved’ up- 
on me. And in every event I shall, to the extent of 
my ability, repel force by force. Incase it proves true 
that Fort Sumter has been assaulted, as is reported, I 
shall perhaps cause the United States mails to be with- 
drawn from all the States which claim to have seceded, 
believing that the commencement of actual war against 
the Government justifies and possibly demands this, I 
scarcely need to say that I consider the military posts 
and property situated within the States which claim to 
have seceded as yet belonging to the Government of 
the United States as much as they did before the sup 
posed secession. Whatever else I may do for the pur 
pose, I shall not attempt to collect the duties and 
imposts by any armed invasion of any part of the 
country; not meaning by this, however, that I may 
not land a force deemed necessary to relieve a fort 
upon a border of the country. From the fact that I 
have quoted a part of the inaugural address, it must 
not be inferred that I repudiate any other part, the 
whole of which I reaffirm, except so far as what I now 
say of the mails may be regarded as a modification.t 


* Committee, Report. “ Richmond Enquirer,” April 
16, 1861. 


t Lincoln to committee, April 13, 1861. MS. 
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In this reply of the President we have his 
entire administrative policy regarding the 
rebellion; but it must be noted that it goes 
only to the extent of his actual information — 
it deals only with accomplished facts. The 
programme of the inaugural is already modi- 
fied ; the modification is slight but significant, 
and based not upon caprice or resentment, but 
on necessity. According to fair interpretation of 
language, the programme of the inaugural was 
that he would execute the laws of the Union 
in all the States to the extent of his ability ; 
hold, occupy, and possess the property and 
places belonging to the Government, and col- 
lect the duties and imposts. This he would 
do, however, only so far as it was necessary 
to protect and defend the Federal authority, 
not merely against domestic violence, but 
more especially against foreign influence or 
aggression. He would not invade, subjugate, 
menace, or harass local communities. All 
boundaries of the nation, sea-board or inland, 
he must, of necessity, hold and guard; he must 
occupy and control every custom-house or an 
efficient equivalent for it. The favorite theory 
was that duties might be collected on ship- 
board in insurgent ports, and thus avoid the 
friction of customs officers with the local popu- 
lace. On inland boundaries other substitutes 
might perhaps be devised. So, also, he ex- 
plains in his reply, the military posts he had 
intended to “ hold, occupy, and possess” were 
this cordon of forts on the exterior boundary, 
all of which were still in Union hands when 
he was inaugurated. The interior places seized 
under Buchanan’s administration he would 
not immediately grasp at with the military 
hand ; he would forego the exercise of Federal 
offices in disaffected districts in the interior; 
as a means of reassurance and reconciliation 
he would even send the malcontents their 
regular mails, if they would permit him. All 
this not as a surrender of a single Federal 
right, but to avoid violence, bloodshed, irri- 
tation ; to create a feeling of safety ; to induce 
calm reflection ; to maintain peace ; to restore 
fraternal sympathies and affections. “ You can 
have no conflict,” he had told them, “ without 
being yourselves the aggressors,” 

But, inimmediate connection with the ten- 
der of this benign policy, he had also warned 
them that it would be modified or changed if 
“current events and experience shall show a 
modification or change to be proper.” That 
experience had now come. The rebels had 
rejected the tendered immunity, spurned the 
proffered peace, become the aggressors, opened 
the conflict in deliberate malice. He there- 
fore modified his plan. He would repel force 
by force. He would withdraw the mails. He 
would recapture Sumter, taken since his in- 
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auguration, and, if he could, such other forts 
and places taken under his predecessor as 
were essential to safety. Thus much was nec- 
essary for protection and for precaution. Less 
he could not do and fulfill his oath of office. 
Once more he told them that while he now 
felt himself by their act compelled to close 
and bolt the strong doors of Federal authority, 
he would yet refrain from even the appearance 
of punishment. Though he gave them to un- 
derstand that he might attack the rebel bat- 
teries on Morris Island, or recapture Pensacola 
Navy Yard, or build a fort on Arlington 
Heights to protect Washington, yet he would 
“not attempt to collect the duties and imposts 
by any armed invasion of any part of the 
country.” 

His reply to the committee must be received 
with the same qualification which he attached 
to his inaugural. He still reserved the right 
to use his best discretion in every exigency, 
and to change his acts under the inspiration 
of current events and experiences. The events 
of the day were his beacons; the necessities 
of the hour formed his chart. Throughout the 
tedious four-years’ war he pretended to no 
prophecy and recorded no predictions. When 
souls of little faith and great fear came to him 
with pertinacious questioning, he might possi- 
bly tell them what he had done; he never told 
them what he intended to do. “ My policy 
is to have no policy,” was his pithy axiom oft- 
entimes repeated; whence many illogically 
and most mistakenly inferred him to be with- 
out plans or expedients. His promise to the 
Virginia committee must therefore be regarded 
as binding under the conditions of that day, 
namely ; seven cotton-States leagued in rebel- 
lion ; actual war begun ; seven thousand rebels 
in arms at Charleston ; Sumter under fire with 
prospect of capitulation; Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Arkansas, and other border States yet in 
the Union under loud protestations of loyalty 
and unceasing deprecation of civil war. Lin- 
coln’s reservation was well considered. One 
week from that day these conditions were 
transformed almost beyond comparison, com- 
pelling him toa widely different line of action. 
On the day they received their answer, the 
Virginia committee had an engagement to 
dine with Secretary Seward; but in view of 
the Sumter telegrams, they excused them- 
selves and hurried back to Richmond. 

By the next morning (Sunday, April 14) 
the news of the close of the bombardment and 
capitulation of Sumter was in Washington. 
In the forenoon, at the time Anderson and his 
garrison were evacuating the fort, Lincoln and 
his Cabinet, together with sundry military offi- 
cers, were at the Executive Mansion, giving 
final shape to the details of the action the 




















Government had decided to take. A procla- 
mation, drafted by himself, copied on the spot 
by his secretary, was concurred in by his 
Cabinet, signed, and sent to the State Depart- 
ment to be sealed, filed, and copied for pub- 
lication in the next morning’s newspapers. 
‘The document bears date April 15 (Monday), 
but was made and completed on Sunday. This 
proclamation, by authority of the Act of 1795, 
called into service seventy-five thousand mi- 
litia for three months, and convened Congress 
in extra session on the coming 4th of July. 
It commanded treasonable combinations to 
disperse within twenty days, and announced 
that the first object of this military force was 
to repossess the forts and places seized from 
the Union.* This limit of time was made 
obligatory by the terms of the second section 
of the Act of 1795, under which the call was 
issued. It was necessary to convene Congress, 
and the law only authorized the use of the 
militia “ until the expiration of thirty days after 
the commencement of the then next session of 
Congress.” 

In view of the subsequent gigantic expan- 
sion of the civil war, eleventh-hour critics con- 
tinue to insist that a larger force should have 
been called at once. They forget that this was 
nearly five times the then existing regular army, 
and that in the Mexican war Scott had marched 
from Vera Cruz to the capital with twenty-five 
thousand men. They forget that only very 
limited quantities of arms, equipments, and 
supplies were in the Northern arsenals. ‘They 
forget that the treasury was bankrupt, and that 
an insignificant eight million loan had not two 
weeks before been discounted nearly six per 
cent. by the New York bankers, some bids 
ranging as low as eighty-five.t ‘They forget 
that the shameful events of the past four 
months had elicited scarcely a single spark 
of war feeling; that the great American public 
had suffered the siege of Sumter and firing on 
the Star of the West with a dangerous indif- 
ference. They forget the doubt and dismay, 
the panic of commerce, the division of coun- 
sels, the attacks from within, the sneers from 
without — that faith seemed gone and patriot- 
ism dead. ‘Twenty-four hours later all this 
was measurably changed. But it was under 
such circumstances that Lincoln issued his 
call for seventy-five thousand men to serve 
three months. Even that number appeared 
a hazardous experiment —an immense army, 


* Lincoln, proclamation April 15, 1861. 

t The following letter to President Lincoln, dated 
Treasury Department, April 2, 1861, is from unpub- 
lished MS. : 

My Dear Sir: The bids for the $8,000,000 loan 
exceed 33,000,000 — the average advance from Mr, 
Dix’s loan is from 3 to 4 per cent. The highest bid — 
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a startling expenditure. As matters stood, it 
seemed enough to cope with the then visible 
forces of the rebellion; the President had no 
means of estimating the yet undeveloped mili 
tary power of the insurgent States. ‘The ordi- 
nary indicia to accurate administration were 
wanting. Toacertain degree the Government 
was compelled to sail in a fog. But it is pre- 
cisely in such emergencies that men like Lin- 
coln are the inestimable possession of free 
nations. Hopeful, moderate, steadfast, he 
never for an instant forgot that he was the 
pilot, not the ship. He remembered what he 
had said in the inaugural: 
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If the Almighty Ruler of nations with his eternal 
truth and justice be on your side of the North, or on 
yours of the South, that truth and that justice will 
surely prevail by the judgment of this great tribunal 
of the American people. 


He felt quite as confident that this popular 
justice would ultimately translate itself into 
armed might. But, holding this faith, he was 
not carried away by any too sanguine impulses. 
While discussing the proclamation, some of 
his advisers made a disparaging contrast of 
Southern enterprise and endurance with the 
Northern. This indulgent self-deception he 
checked at the very outset. 


We must not forget [he said] that the people 
of the seceded States, like those of the loyal ones, are 
American citizens, with essentially the same character- 
istics and powers. Exceptional advantages on one side 
are counterbalanced by exceptional advantages on the 
other. We must make up our minds that man for man 
the soldier from the South will be a match for the sol- 
dier from the North and wice versd. t 


The action of the Government brought in 
its train countless new duties and details. Both 
at the departments and the Executive Man- 
sion the Sunday was one of labor, not of rest — 
no end of plans to be discussed, messages to 
be sent, orders to be signed. The President's 
room was filled all day as by a general recep- 
tion. Already the patriotic echoes were com- 
ing in from an excited country. Governor 
Ramsey of Minnesota telegraphed that he 
could send a thousand men, and other locali- 
ties made similar tenders, Senators and rep- 
resentatives yet in Washington felt authorized 
to pledge the support of their States by voice 
andarms. Of all such words of cheer, it is safe 
to say none were personally so welcome and 
significant as the unreserved encouragement 
and adhesion of Senator Douglas of Illinois. 


for only $1000 though—is par, and near $3,000,000 
at 94; and I hardly think of taking any at lower rates. 
I am offered 4% per cent. premium on $2,000,000 treas- 
ury notes. All this shows decided improvement in 
finances and will gratify you. 
Yours, most truly, 
tJ. G. N., personal recollection. 


S. P. CHASE. 
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Having, through a friend, signified his de- 
sire for an interview, Douglas went to the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion between 7 and 8 o’clock on 
this same Sunday evening, April 14, and being 
privately received by the President, these two 
remarkable men sat in confidential interview, 
without a witness, nearly two hours. What a 
retrospect their singular careers must have 
forced into memory, if not into words, in this 
eventful meeting !—their contemporary be- 
ginnings in Illinois; the flat-boatman in San- 
gamon, the auctioneer’s clerk in Scott county ; 
their first meetings in country lawsuits; their 
encounters in the legislature; their greetings 
in society ; their intellectual wrestlings on the 
stump; their emulation in local politics; their 
simultaneous leadership of opposing parties 
in the State; their champion contest for the 
Senate, ending in Douglas’s triumph ; their ri- 
val nominations for the Presidency, resulting 
in Lincoln’s success. This was not the end. 
Both men were in the conscious prime of intel- 
lect; both believed themselves still in the 
undiminished vigor of physical manhood. 
Recognizing his defeat, Douglas was by no 
means conquered. If Lincoln was in the White 
House, he was yet in the Senate. Already in 
a Senate debate he had opened his trenches to 
undermine and wreck Lincoln’s administra- 
tion. Already he had set his subtle sophistry 
to demonstrate that the revenue laws gave the 
Executive no authority for coercion, His usual 
skill in debate, however, failed him on this oc- 
casion ; and allowing himself to be carried along 
in a singularly weak and illogical argument, 
intended to force Mr. Lincoln and the Repub- 
lican party into compromises to satisfy the 
border States and through their influence re- 
claim the cotton-States, he committed the se- 
rious blunder of declaring it unlawful and 
unwise to enforce the revenue laws in the in- 
surrectionary ports or.to recapture or hold 
their harbor defenses, except at Key West and 
Tortugas, which alone, heseemed to think, were 
“essentially national.” He strongly deprecated 
the “reduction” and “ subjugation” of the 
seceded States; and, declaring himself in favor 
of peace, said, with emphasis: “ War is dis- 
union. War is final, eternal separation.” Per- 
haps intending merely to emphasize his atti- 
tude of mediation, he carelessly permitted 
himself to make a plea to tolerate accomplished 
secession.* All this was very far short of the 
language of his letter of acceptance, that “ the 
laws must be administered, the constituted au- 
thorities upheld, and all unlawful resistance to 
these things must be put down with firmness, 


* Douglas, Senate speech, March 15, 1861. “Globe.” 
t The very existence of the people in this great valley 
depends upon maintaining inviolate and forever that 
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impartiality, and fidelity.” The adjournment 
of the Senate had terminated the debate with- 
out issue. Douglas was still lmgering in Wash- 
ington, when suddenly the whole country was 
holding its breath at the report of the outrage 
in Charleston harbor. 

Wedded too closely to the acts of the dema- 
gogue, Douglas nevertheless possessed the 
vision and power of the statesman in a high 
degree. Past failures had come to him not so 
much through lack of ability, as through ad- 
herence to vicious methods. Estimating suc- 
cess above principle, he had adopted reckless 
expedients, and leagued himself with ques- 
tionable and dangerous combinations; and 
his speech of the 15th of March was only a 
new instance of his. readiness to risk his con- 
sistency and his fame for a plausible but de- 
lusive trick in party strategy. Until this time, 
throughout all his minor heresies, he had kept 
himself true and unspotted on one high point 
of political doctrine. ‘The Union must be 
preserved, the laws enforced. In the face of 
temptation and defeat, in New Orleans and in 
Norfolk as boldly as in New York, he had de- 
clared that if Lincoln were elected he must be 
inaugurated and obeyed. This was popular 
sovereignty, genuine and undefiled. It was 
against this principle that the challenge had 
been hurled at Sumter, and the incident fur- 
nished Douglas the opportunity to retrieve the 
serious mistake of his recent Senate speech. 
That assault could no longer be disguised as 
lawful complaint or constitutional redress — 
it was the spring of a wild beast at the throat 
of the nation. It changed the issue from coer- 
cion to anarchy.t No single act of Douglas’s 
life so strongly marks his gift of leadership 
as that he now saw and accepted the new 
issue, and without a moment’s hesitation 
came forward and placed himself beside Lin- 
coln in defense of the Government—the first 
as well as the greatest “ war Democrat.” An 
army with banners, not a marshal with a writ, 
was now the constitutional remedy. In the 
face of unprovoked military assault Douglas 
waived all personal rivalry and party issues, 
and assured Lincoln, without questions or 
conditions, of his help to maintain the Union. 

With frankness and generosity as Lincoln’s 
ruling instincts, his long-continued political 
contests with Douglas had always been kept 
within the bounds of personal and social cour- 
tesy, if we except their Illinois joint debates, 
where the heat of discussion had once or twice 
carried them to the verge of a personal quar 
rel. Those passages, however, were long since 





great right secured by the Constitution, of freedom of 


trade, of transit, and of commerce, from the center 


of the continent to the ocean that surrounds it. . 














forgotten by both. The present emergency 
was too grave for party feeling. Lincoln 
knew Douglas too well to underrate him. 
It was the President’s method to apply the 
representative principle to problems of states- 
manship. It did not need an instant’s reflec- 
tion to remember that next in value to the 
rank and file of the Republican party was 
the voluntary alliance of a great leader whom 
more than a million voters in the North had 
so lately followed unflinchingly to inevitable 
political defeat, and with whom that leader 
now offered to reénforce the defenders of the 
Union. If Lincoln had ever doubted the wis- 
dom of his Sumter policy, which had kept 


The a now is to separate these United States 
into little petty confederacies. First, divide them into 
two; and then, when either party gets beaten at the 
next election, subdivide again; then, whenever one 
gets beaten again, another subdivision; and then, 
when you beat on governor’s election, the discomfited 
will rebel again, and so it will go on. And if this new 
system of resistance by the sword and bayonet to the 
results of the ballot-box shall prevail here in this coun- 
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open the road to this alliance, it was here 
vindicated. On the following morning, side 
by side with Lincoln’s proclamation, the whole 
country read the telegraphic announcement of 
the interview and the authorized declaration 
that while Douglas was yet “ unalterably op- 
posed to the Administration on all its political 
issues, he was prepared to sustain the Presi- 
dent in the exercise of all his constitutional 
functions to preserve the Union, and maintain 
the Government, and defend the Federal capi- 
tal.” * If there had been any possible uncer- 
tainty in the premises before, this was sufficient 
to make the whole North a unit in demanding 
the suppression of the rebellion. 


try of ours, the history of the United States is already 
written in the history of Mexico. . . . It is nota ques- 
tion of union or disunion. It is a question of order; of 
the stability of the Government; of the peace of com- 
munities. The whole social system is threatened with 
destruction and with disruption. Douglas, speech at 
Bellair, April 22, 1861. 
* Press telegram, April 15, 1861. 
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T his Beloved’s door he knocked, unheeding 
The mocking echoes drifting idly by : 
Then called a voice —the while his glad heart bounded — 
“Ah, who is there?” He answered, “ It is I.” 
“ Think not these walls,” the sweet, clear voice resounded, 
“These palace walls will me and thee contain.” 
The shining door stood barred! His fervent pleading 
Was spent in vain. 


In solitude, where desert sands are gleaming, 
Burned on his changeless love through patient years ; 
Once more he comes, and knocks with trembling fingers ; 
Once more his soul a thrilling music hears. 
Once more that voice across the silence lingers— 
“ Ah, who is there?” He answers, “ /¢ is thou /” 
The door flies back! The sudden splendor, streaming, 
Enfolds him now! 





Charlotte W. Thurston. 
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CRY TO HEAVEN. 


HAT! dost thou pray that the outgone tide be rolled back on the strand, 
The flame be rekindled that mounted away from the smoldering brand, 


The past-summer harvest flow golden through stubble-lands naked and sear, 
The winter-gray woods up-gather and quicken the leaves of last year ? — 


Thy prayers are as clouds in a drouth; 


regardless, unfruitful, they roll ; 


For this, that thou prayest vain things, ’t is a far cry to Heaven, my soul,— 
Oh, a far cry to Heaven! 


Thou dreamest the word shall return, shot arrow-like into the air, 

The wound in the breast where it lodged be balmed and closed for thy prayer, 

The ear of the dead be unsealed till thou whisper a boon once denied, 

Thy white hour of life be restored, that passed thee unprized, undescried ! — 

For this, that thou prayest fond things, thy prayers shall fall wide of the goal ; 

God bloweth them back with a breath, ’t is a far cry to Heaven, my soul,— 
Oh, a far cry to Heaven! 


And cravest thou fondly the quivering sands shall be firm to thy feet, 
The brackish pool of the waste to thy lips be made wholesome and sweet ? 
And cravest thou subtly the bane thou desirest be wrought to thy good, 
As forth from a poisonous flower a bee conveyeth safe food ? — 
For this, that thou prayest ill things, thy prayers are an anger-rent scroll ; 
The chamber of audit is closed,—’t is a far cry to Heaven, my soul,— 

Oh, a far cry to Heaven! 


Edith M. Thomas. 
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NE sultry noonday in July, 
1885, a small group of mu- 
sical celebrities from Ber- 
lin stood hatless — having 
converted their head-cov- 
ering into temporary fans 
— inthe shade of alow, un- 
even row of ancient houses 

in the city of Weimar and expectantly watched 

the nearest turn in the street. Just asthe heat 
was pronounced insupportable two well-known 
figures sauntered arm-in-arm around the cor- 
ner —one, the venerable form of Franz Liszt, 
his flowing white locks surmounted by an old- 
fashioned tile hat, his shirt-collar thrown open 
revealing a throat which rivaled in color the 
high flush of his visage ; and the other, Eugene 
d’Albert, a short youth with a round face and 
small black eyes, whose heavy shock of dark 
brown hair fell about his neck @ Za Liszt and 
was topped by an artist’s wide-brimmed slouch 
hat, the crown of which just brushed the mas- 
ter’s shoulder. It was not the odd contrasting 
couple which so forcibly impressed all be- 
holders alike. It was the two great men of 
genius walking side by side—a tottering old 
man with one foot already in the grave, and 
his pupil, the younger by half a century and 
in the very spring-time of life: one, the great- 
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est piano virtuoso of any time, behind whom 
lay an unprecedentedly brilliant career of more 
than three-score years; the other, though 
scarcely more than a lad, the most famous mu- 
sical artist of his generation, with a future of 
unlimited possibilities just opening up for him. 
Little D’ Albert had only three years previously 
severed his leading strings, and now with half 
Europe at his feet, the central figure in the 
musical world that his genius had conquered, 
he had returned to the guide and counselor 
of his student days. These two exchanged 
greetings with the gentlemen who had come, 
with D’Albert, on a twenty-four-hours’ visit to 
the city, and then they crossed the stony way 
in a body to the cooler shade of Chemnitiuss’ 
restaurant garden to partake of a dinner in 
Liszt’s honor. 

This noteworthy meeting of master and pu- 
pil always recurs to my mind when asked, 
“ Do any of Liszt’s later pupils give promise 
of greatness, or at least of proving themselves 
eminently worthy such a teacher?” If in 
reply I begin with Eugene d’Albert, it is be- 
cause he was the first of the group to come 
prominently before the public ; and justice to 
others compels me to add in the same sen- 
tence Arthur Friedheim, Alfred Reisenauer, 
Alexander Siloti, and Adéle aus der Ohe. It 
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is easy to begin but more difficult to end the 
list, for I might add those fine artists who 
came already formed, later than the first five, 
to the master:— Moritz Rosenthal, Conrad 
Ansorge, Bernhard Stavenhagen,—but the 
line must be drawn somewhere, though his- 
tory will extend it. I venture the assertion 
that Liszt never at any time numbered among 
his pupils a more notable coterie of promising 
talent than during the last six or seven years 
of his life. The youth of this day live in a 
time when greater technical and _ artistic 
achievements are required to arouse a public 
grown critically exacting after a quarter of a 
century of the best music the world has ever 
enjoyed. Under Liszt’s supervision these 
were always developed to the utmost. ‘The 
history of modern piano-forte playing demon- 
VoL. XXXV.—g9. 
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strates the power of his influ- 
ence in the shaping of the great 
virtuosos, and this last group 
of his training must be accord 
ed a place in their foremost 
ranks, 

Kugene d’Albert is more 
widely known than his youthful 
contemporaries. A lad of ex- 
ceptional gifts and attainments, 
he made his Berlin début in 
1882, at an age favorable to 
success. ‘The masses were daz- 
zled by such virtuosity in a 
youth of nineteen summers. 
The critics marveled at his 
power and the maturity of his 
intellect, but praised condition- 
ally the “ wonder child.” After 
his second season he was no 
longer a mere “ wonder child.” 
He had earned his right to be 
classed with the greatest vir- 
tuosos and musicians of the 
day. His compositions for or- 
chestra, and more especially for 
piano, are adding to his re- 
nown. Since Tausig—to whom 
the young artist bears a most 
striking facial resemblance — 
perhaps no pianist hasawakened 
such universal interest and en- 
thusiasm as D’Albert. Ger 
many claims him, and indeed 
she may, for it is a case of 
mutual adoption, though he is 
of English parentage and spent 
his early childhood in England. 
His father was the widely 
known and recently deceased 
composer of dance - music, 
Charles d’Albert. In an open 
letter, a few years since, the Son 
denounced English music and his English 
training, attributing his success to German 
music and instruction. He received the latter 
from Hans Richter and Franz Liszt, with the 
second of whom he studied much the longer 
term. The master knew the boy was worthy 
of it and bestowed extreme care upon his ed- 
ucation. About the time he reached his ma 
jority he wed at Weimar an actress of the 
Grand Ducal Theater, his senior by several 
years. Now in affluent circumstances, he 
passes his summers at Eisenach with his wife 
and infant son in his own villa, which com 
mands a charming view of the Wartburg. As 
an artist D’Albert is versatile and eminently 
well rounded. ‘Technical difficulties do not 
exist for him. He has a small hand, with a 
touch of exquisite delicacy and refinement, 
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which is also equally capable of immense 
power. The warmth and abandon of his style 
invariably affect his auditors with intense emo- 
tions. His interpretations of Beethoven, Cho- 
pin, Schumann, and Liszt claim equal merit. 
One day in speaking of his own “D minor 
Concerto,” Rubinstein averred D’Albert’s per- 
formance of it the most satisfactory he had 
ever heard. ‘The very name D’Albert calls to 
life bits of Chopin’s lovely “ Berceuse” and 
3eethoven’s “ Sonata Appassionata,” which re- 
ceived ideal treatment under his fingers. ‘The 
young artist divided with Arthur Friedheim 
the honor of having given one of the greatest 
two-piano performances with orchestra heard 
in Berlin during that musically prolific and 
memorable season of 1884-85. ‘The former 
played Liszt’s “ E flat major Concerto” and 
the latter the same composer’s “A major 
Concerto.” 

Friedheim! What delightful musical mem- 
ories and happy recollections of the rare days 
spent together in Weimar that name excites! 
D’ Albert left there before my time, and though 
I met him on his flying visits to Weimar, | 
generally think of him as I first saw him, 
seated at a piano on the concert platform. 

One late afternoon in August, 1885, Liszt 
stood before a wide open window of his salon 
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on thesecond floor of the court gar- 
dener’s residence in Weimar, and 
his thoughtful gaze wandered out 
beyond the long row of hot-houses 
and narrow beds of rare shrubs 
to the rich leafy growth which 
shaded the glorious park inclos- 
ing this modest home. He was 
in a serene state of mind after an 
hour at whist in which he had 
won the rubber, and now, while 
his young companions were put- 
ting the card-table and chairs 
back into their accustomed places 
about the room, he stood silent 
and alone. Any one of us would 
have given more than “a_ penny 
for his thoughts,” a fact which he 
probably divined, for,without turn- 
ing his head, he said: “ Ansorge 
did indeed play beautifully!” re- 
ferring to the young pianist’s per- 
formance of his “A major Con- 
certo” that afternoon in the class 
lesson. 

“And the accompaniment was 
magnificently done too!” added 
one of the small party. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the master, 
with an animated look and gest- 
ure which implied, “that goes 
without saying.” “ Friedheim,” 
said he, and lifted his hand with a proud 
sweep to indicate his estimation of his favor- 
ite pupil, who had supplied the orchestral 
part on a second piano, After Friedheim’s 
triumphal début in Leipsic in the spring of 
1884, Liszt was so much gratified that he 
expressed with unwonted warmth his belief 
that the young man would yet become the 
greatest piano virtuoso of the age. He was 
then just twenty-four years old, and his career 
since that event points towards the fulfillment 
of the prophecy. 

Arthur Friedheim is the most individual 
performer I have ever heard. A very few 
executants equal him in mere finger dexter- 
ity, but he surpasses them all in his gigantic 
strength at the instrument and in marvelous 
clearness and brilliancy. At times he plays 
with the unbridled impetuosity of a cyclone ; 
and even while apparently dealing the piano 
mighty blows, Which from other hands would 
sound forced and discordant, they never 
cease to be melodious. This musical, pene- 
trating quality of touch is the chief charm 
of Friedheim’s playing. He makes the piano 
sing, but its voice is full and sonorous. If he 
play a pianissimo passage the effect is as 
clear and sweet as a perfectly attuned silver 
bell, and his graduated increase or diminu- 
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tion of tone is the acme ot artistic finish. No 
living pianist performs Liszt’s compositions so 
well as Friedheim. This fact was unanimously 
mentioned by the critics upon his first appear- 
ance in Berlin in a “ Liszt Concert,” in con- 
junction with the fear that he would not 
succeed as an interpreter of Beethoven and 
Chopin; which, however, the new virtuoso 
has since proved groundless. Friedheim is 
one of the most enjoyable and inspiriting of 
the great pianists. His playing of Liszt’s 
“Second Rhapsody” produces an electric 
shock; and once heard from him “ La Cam- 
panella” remains in the memory an inef- 
faceable tone poem. To me he has made 
likewise indelible Chopin’s lovely “D_ flat 
major Prelude.” 

Friedheim is of medium height and weight ; 
has regular, clear-cut features, dark brown 
eyes, and hair pushed straight back from a 
high, broad forehead, and falling over his 
coat-collar artist fashion. In his street-dress, 
with a bronze-velvet jacket, great soft felt 
hat, and a gold medallion portrait of Liszt 
worn as a scarf-pin, he is the typical musi- 
cian. His resemblance to the early pictures 
of Liszt is as marked as that of D’Albert to 
Tausig. Friedheim was born and bred in St. 
Petersburg, though his parents are German. 
I know nothing of his early instructors, but it 
is sufficient to say that he was at least nine 
years with Liszt. Fortune favored him with a 
relative of unusual mental power who has 
made his advancement her life-work. ‘To these 
zealous mothers of musicians the world is in- 
debted for some of the greatest artistic achieve- 
ments of every time and period. There are 
many celebrated instances where application 
is almost entirely lacking or fluctuating in the 
child of genius, and the mother supplied the 
deficiency of character until the artist was 
fully developed, and steadiness of purpose 
had become routine with him. One evening 
I was sitting with Friedheim and his mother 
in one of those charming restaurant gardens 
which abound in Weimar when we were joined 
by two of the Lisztianer, convivial spirits who 
led a happy-go-lucky existence. ‘‘ Come, Ar- 
thur,” said one, “we will go to the ‘Armbrust’ 
for a few minutes — music there to-night. Will 
be right back, Frau Friedheim.” “ No,” re- 
plied the mother, pleasantly, “ Arthur remains 
with me this evening.” “But, mother, we 
will be gone only a few minutes, and I have 
already practiced seven hours to-day,” en- 
treated the son. “ Yes, dear child, and you 
must practice seven more to-morrow. I think 
you would better remain with me,” responded 
hisparent. Friedheim good-naturedly assented 
to his mother’s speech, for the nocturnal mer- 
ry-makings of a certain clique of divers artists 
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at the “ Hotel zum Elephanten” were too 
well known to risk denial. 

In some way the master was constantly 
made aware of the doings of the Lisztianer 
and as regularly divulged the fact in a man- 
ner befitting the deed. It was generally in 
class too, which made it none too easy for 
the unlucky individual. However, he had a 
humorous solution for everything. In pursu- 
ance of a promise, Liszt was compelled one 
morning to accompany two of us_ several 
blocks from home. He heard that we had 
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ordered a carriage, and, without our knowl- 
edge, sent the coachman word not to come, 
declaring that he could walk and the young 
gentlemen should not spend their money 
for him. At the appointed hour we two 
reached the court gardens in a sprinkling 
rain, and, being informed of the official decis- 
ion, immediately started a servant for a cov- 
gred vehicle which was standing at the door 
when Liszt came down. He stepped into the 
carriage without asking an explanation, but 
on our way down the street he pointed to the 
prison and laughed significantly as he ob- 
served that it frequently became “ an asylum 
for spendthrifts.” Liszt lived within his in- 
come, and well too, though it did not permit 
the gratification of the same luxurious tastes 
that characterized his residence at the Alten- 
burg many years ago. He deeply deplored 
extravagance in others. Liszt cited as a warn 
ing to us a dear friend of his, a German poet, 
who had spent his fortune in giving costly 
dinners, and referred to the poet’s former 
opulence as a time when he was in “dinner 
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circumstances.” He said he would like to be 
in “dinner circumstances ” himself. 

During the eleven years that Alfred Reisen- 
auer passed with Liszt he was accounted by 
his fellow-students the greatest musical genius 
of his time. He was more thoroughly grounded 
in the precepts and more completely imbued 
with the traditions of the great master than 
any pupil he everhad. When I went to Weimar 
in 1884 this was a common saying among the 
Lisztianer if any one was lauded for fine 
work: “Oh, yes, it was well played, but 
Reisenauer would have done it better!” As 
a sight-reader, he was supreme. I have seen 
him take a complicated orchestral score in 
manuscript and play it off at the first reading 
with apparently the same facility that he would 
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have done the printed piano arrangement. 
Unfortunately for himself and humanity in 
general, that admirable managerial ability 
which had opened up careers for D’Albert, 
Friedheim, and Siloti has not been his heritaga, 
As he and the first-named virtuoso are about 
the same age, youth is in his favor, and the 
world may yet have an opportunity to judge 
of his phenomenal talent and artistic superior- 
ity. Reisenauer is a native of Kénigsberg, 
where he studied several years with Louis 
Kohler, now deceased, whom he considered 
the first teacher of piano technique in Europe. 
At dusk one day in October, 1884, Liszt was 
still engaged with his pupils at the tri-weekly 
lesson. “ Now,” said he, “we will have one 
more piece and then stop. What shall it be ?” 
He raised his eye-glasses to glance at the 
music placed on the table by those who de- 
sired to play, and remarked as he gathered 
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up a composition: “Oh, yes! Here, Reisen- 
auer, you shall play this for us!” With that 
he settled himself comfortably on a sofa at the 
opposite end of the room, leaned back, and 
closed his eyes as if anticipating enjoyment. 
The crowd about the piano dispersed and 
found places along the wall. The young art- 
ist seated himself before the instrument and 
by the last gleams of fading light was barely 
able to decipher Liszt’s impressive “ Funé 
railles,” one of the “Harmonies poétiques et 
religieuses.” ‘The character of the piece was 
suited both to the mood of the pianist and the 
dying day. As the music proceeded, the hush 
that had stolen over the assembly seemed to 
intensify with the twilight. By the very per- 
fection of his art the performer made his audi- 
tors oblivious to his presence. Consciousness 
of the composer’s meaning only remained. 
Night had come on, and the twinkling stars 
were just beginning to show through the great 
windows against a darkening sky, as, with 
bated breath, we listened to the final notes 
die away under Reisenauer’s magic touch. 
Who is not loath to break the silence follow- 
ing a like inspired performance of a splendid 
artist ? ‘he master was the first to speak, but 
his voice was husky with emotion as he said, 
“TI thank you, Reisenauer!” Adieus were 
quietly said, and we all slipped out of the 
room, still under the influence of the wonder- 
ful music. What fond remembrances and 
echoes of divine harmonies cling to that eter- 
nally desolated home in the Grand Ducal 
Gardens at Weimar! Alfred Reisenauer is 
one of the greatest artists identified with this 
period. Will he bury himself in the past, or 
rise to a sense of the duty that his genius 
imposes ? 

Early in the eighties there came to Liszt an 
unusually tall, overgrown stripling with hands 
and feet that seemed to belong to a later pe- 
riod. The ensuing years transformed the lad 
into a handsome, well-proportioned man, with 
winning manners and a graceful bearing. His 
frank, open countenance mirrored the upright, 
generous nature of a true gentleman, and with 
young and old alike he became a prime favor- 
ite. This was the Russian, Alexander Siloti, 
a former student at the Imperial Conservatory 
at Moscow under Nicholas Rubinstein. Liszt 
found in him a pupil of extraordinary musical 
gifts and perseverance, and a companion fitted 
by training and instinct to adorn the first so- 
ciety of Europe. His was a fine, well-balanced 
nature, in which even great musical talent did 
not outweigh the social qualifications. His 
courteous treatment and thoughtful attentions 
wonthe undisputed good-will of his colleagues. 
“ Silotissimus,” as Liszt sportively called him, 
richly repaid with strong partisanship the debt 











of gratitude due his teacher. He and Fried- 
heim undertook to win the favor of the Ger- 
man musicians for Liszt’s greater orchestral 
works. As a preliminary thereto they gave 
in Weimar a performance on two pianos, en- 
tirely from memory, of his Dante and Faust 
Symphonic Poems. Later, they repeated the 
same at the old Gewandhaus in Leipsic. In 
response to their efforts some staunch adhe- 
rents of Liszt organized in the winter of 1885- 
86 the now large and powerful Liszt Society, 
with headquarters at Leipsic and with the pro- 
tecting name of Grand Duke Carl Alexander 
of Saxe-Weimar. The object of the union is 
to produce in several concerts each winter 
season not only the less known orchestral 
compositions of Liszt, but also “the neglected 
or totally unknown creations of other writers, 
modern and classic.” This gives the society a 
more liberal tone, and is in direct emulation 
of the practices and teachings of Liszt himself. 
‘The latter was, naturally, unspeakably gratified 
with the formation of this great musical body 
bearing his name. Its existence brightened the 
last few months of his life, and its success was 
the object of his dearest hope and solicitude. 
Siloti is not only a great virtuoso; he is a 
thorough artist and musician as well. He has 
a large, beautiful, sympathetic tone, with great 
breadth and nobility of style. At his Berlin 
début in 1884 he made a splendid impression 
upon public and press. He was then just 
nineteen years of age. His performance of 
Scarlatti’s “FE minor Pastorale” was one 
of the most exquisite bits of tone-production 
conceivable. In contrast, he gave Chopin’s 
spirited “ A major Polonaise” with a reckless 
dash and phenomenal strength in which only 
Rubinstein and Friedheim can compete. His 
interpretation of Liszt’s “ Pester Carneval” is 
the climax of bravura playing. Personally, he 
was dear to the master and almost like a son. 
At a large musicale in Berlin one evening 
in February, 1885, I first met Adéle aus der 
Ohe. Upon reminding her that I had made 
her acquaintance in America several years 
previously, she exclaimed in surprise: “ How 
is that possible? I have never been there.” 
“Through Miss Fay’s book,” I replied. 
“Ah!” she said, and smiled. “Then you 
made my acquaintance at an early age. | 
hope though to go to America some day.” 
That wish was to be fulfilled earlier than she 
then thought. Unheralded and comparatively 
unknown Fraulein Aus der Ohe landed in New 
York in October, 1886. Her brilliant success 
in the metropolis and the principal cities of the 
Union is too recent to need recapitulation. 
Aus der Ohe is the name of a very old and 
noble German family, dating from the eleventh 
or twelfth century, when various prefixes— 
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i, ¢., VON, au, zu, aus, etc.— denoted high birth. 
Many families afterward altered the original 
form to the more common von; but the Ohes 
have retained the ancient aus before their 
patronymic. ‘The pianiste is a daughter of 
the late Professor Aus der Ohe, of the Royal 
Artillery and Engineers’ School at Berlin, but 
formerly of Hanover, where she was born and 
passed the first five or six years of her life. 
When three and a half years old she first gave 
evidence of her remarkable talent. An elder 
sister was strumming Arditi’s “ I] bacio” one 
day in the nursery where the children were at 
play. When she had finished, the tiny Adéle, 
crying, “Ich! Ich!” begged to be placed on 
the stool, and to their astonishment repeated 
the entire waltz, giving the correct bass with 
her left hand. “Mamma! Papa!” cried the 
children in chorus as they threw open the 
door: ‘Come! Come and hear Adélchen!” 
There was great rejoicing that day in the fam 
ily Ohe. The parents themselves began at once 
to instruct her in piano-playing. In her fifth 
year she became acquainted with the talented 
musical couple Bronsart, who took her to Hans 
von Biilow for advice. ‘* Let me first look in 
her eyes,” he said; and continued, “ Yes, there 
really is music there!” He proposed that she 
be placed under his instruction at Munich 
where he was then residing, but the fond par- 
ents could not consent to a separation from 
so young a child. Adéle was seven years old 
when Professor Aus der Ohe moved with his 
family to Berlin. Here she became a pupil of 
Franz Kullak, and several months later of his 
father, the celebrated Dr. Theodore Kullak, 
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with whom she remained until her thirteenth 
year. At eight years of age she made her first 
public appearance. Two years later she gave 
concerts with orchestra at Berlin and Hanover 
in which she played Beethoven’s “ B flat major 
Concerto” with the Moscheles “ Cadenza.” 
Shortly after leaving Kullak she came to Liszt 
at Weimar and, barring occasional interrup- 
tions, benefited by seven years of his instruc- 
tion. Several long concert tours—the first 
when in her fourteenth year — were made dur- 
ing this period in Germany. Previous to her 
American début she had never played outside 
hernativeland. Ather last public appearance 
there she performed Taubert’s “Piano Con- 
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certo” in the four hundredth Jubilee Soirée of 
the Royal Orchestra, with that superb body of 
musicians, at the Berlin Royal Opera House. 
In the salons of the German capital Adéle 
aus der Ohe is as great a social as musical fa- 
vorite. She enjoyed the friendship and chap- 
eronage of the late lamented Princess Alma 
of Carolath-Beuthin, a noble woman, distin- 
guished for her charities and as a patroness of 
the fine arts. She is very popular at the Im- 
perial Palace, where she has often played pri- 
vately and in state concerts. Adeéle aus der 
Ohe is not merely a gifted musical artiste, but 
a young woman of varied accomplishments. 
Besides her mother-tongue, she speaks and 











writes French, Italian, and English; is a stu- 
dent in the arts and sciences; writes poetry, 
and is a composer of music— under an as- 
sumed name. She has been rightly taught to 
believe in the necessity of a broad and liberal 
education for all who aspire above mediocrity 
in her chosen profession. After hearing her 
play and meeting her almost daily in Weimar, 
I comprehended Liszt’s deferential bearing 
towards her which had struck me the first 
time I saw her at his lessons. As he honored 
the true gentlewoman, just so did he admire 
her intellectual and artistic gifts. Although 
Liszt was ever willing and ready to aid young 
pianists from the wealth of his knowledge, he 
was exceedingly discriminating and gave in 
plenty only to those who evinced uncommon 
aptitude. The earnestness of his work with 
Adéle aus der Ohe was the most telling com- 
pliment he could pay the mental endowments 
of any pupil. She was by all odds the best 
among the ladies, and one of the most accom- 
plished artists in his class. He habitually com- 
mented upon her improvisations introductory 
to a piano composition, and frequently bade 
her extricate some frightened player from the 
dangers of an impromptu prelude. At his es- 
pecial request she compiled a volume of such 
preludes and modulations, which he desired 
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her to dedicate to him. This Fraulein Aus 
der Ohe did—though it has not yet been 
published —and sent Liszt a copy of the same. 
It gave him much pleasure, as I can substanti- 
ate. In the lessons he frequently remarked 
her “intrepidity” and “ fearless certainty” in 
playing; and in one of the last soirées music- 
ales that he gave, said in an aside, “She has 
a wonderful touch; it is like velvet!” Perhaps 
I heard him express himself more in approval 
of Adéle aus der Ohe’s performances than of 
any others; for she had been absent from Wei- 
mar some time when she returned in 1885, and 
her splendid artistic development was a source 
of gratification to him. In his lettersto her, Liszt 
varied the conventional form of address to “ My 
honored colleague,” “ My dear virtuoso,” etc. 
Her public life is so arduous that Friulein Aus 
der Ohe finds little time for society. Her per- 
sonal tastes are quiet and unassuming. Once 
I heard her retort rather warmly to a compli- 
mentary remark of a friend: “I have no time 
to be vain and conceited. My art is holy to me 
and requires my every effort. If there is any- 
thing that I dislike, it is an arrogant artist. He 
should be thankful to God that he has given 
him such a talent, and guard it sacredly.” 
Such sentiments add dignity to the character 
of a great artiste like Adéle aus der Ohe. 


Albert Morris Bagby. 
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SHADOWS. 


Y soul goes wandering in the wilderness 

M All the day long —nor through the hours of light 
Can any foe my constant footing fright, 
Although I fare alone and weaponless ; 


But when deep shadows fall, and lay their stress 
Upon me, and ravening creatures glare in sight, 
The panther Terror, leaping from the night, 
The fiery-eyed, soft-pacing lioness,— 


How guard the pilgrim then, and compass him, 
And beat Abaddon from him, in the hour 
When age o’ertakes him in the desert dim ? 


The torch of Poesy shall cast a shower 
Of shielding radiance — and the monsters grim 
Shall flee the spot protected by its power! 


Titus Munson Coan. 
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THE DEATH. 


HE Acadian stooped at once and 
with a quick splash launched his 
canoe. A minute later he was 
in it, gliding along and just with- 
in the edge of the forest where it 
swept around nearly at right an- 

gles tothe direction in which the steamboat was 

coming. ‘Thus he could watch the approaching 
steamer unseen, while every moment putting 
distance between himself and the lugger. 
The strange visitor came on. How many 
men there were on her lower deck! Were they 
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really negroes, or had they blackened their 
faces, as men sometimes do when they are go- 
ing to hang a poor devil in the woods? On 
the upper deck are two others whose faces do 
not seem to be blackened. But a moment 
later they are the most fearful sight of all; for 
only too plainly does the fugitive see that they 
are the same two men who stood before the 
door-way of his hut six days before. And see 
how many canoes on the lower deck ! 

While the steamer is yet half a mile away 
from the hidden lugger, her lamps and fires 
and their attendant images in the water be- 
neath glow softly in the fast deepening twi- 
light, and the night comes swiftly down. ‘The 
airis motionless. Across the silent waste an en- 
gine bell jangles; the puff of steam ceases; the 
one plashing paddle-wheel at the stern is still; 
the lights glide more and more slowly; with a 
great crash and rumble, that is answered by the 
echoing woods, the anchor-chain runs out its 
short measure, and the steamer stops. 

Gently the pot-hunter’s paddle dipped 
again, and the pirogue moved back towards 
the lugger. It may be that the flood was at 
last numbing his fear, as it had so soon done 
that of all the brute life around him: it was 
in his mind to do something calling for more 
courage than he had ever before commanded 
in his life, save on that one day in Caran- 
cro when, stung to madness by the taunts 
of a brave man and driven to the wall, he 
had grappled and slain his tormentor. He 
had the thought now to return and, under 
cover of the swamp’s deep outer margin of 
shadow, silently lift into the canoe the bit of 
iron that anchored the lugger, and as noise- 
lessly draw her miles away to another covert; 
or if the storm still held back, even at length 
to step the mast, spread the sail, and put the 
horizon between him and the steamer before 
daybreak. ‘This he had now started to do, 
and would do, if only courage would hold on 
and the storm hold off. 

For a time his canoe moved swiftly; but 
as he drew near the lugger his speed grew less 
and less, and eye and ear watched and heark- 
ened with their intensest might. He could 
hear talking on the steamer. There was a 
dead calm. He had come to a spot just inside 
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the wood, abreast of the lugger. His canoe 
slowly turned and pointed towards her, and 
then stood still. He sat there with his paddle 
in the water, longing like a dumb brute ; long- 
ing, and, without a motion, struggling for cour- 
age enough to move forward. It would not 
come. His heart jarred his frame with its beat- 
ing. He could not stir. 

As he looked out upon the sky a soft, faint 
tremor of light glimmered for a moment over 
it without disturbing a shadow below. ‘The 
paddle stirred gently, and the canoe slowly 
drew back; the storm was coming to betray 
him with its lightnings. In the black forest’s 
edge the pot-hunter lingered trembling. Oh 
for the nerve to take a brave man’s chances! 
A little courage would have saved his life. He 
wiped the dew from his brow with his sleeve ; 
every nerve had let go. Again there came 
across the water the very words of those who 
talked together on the steamer. They were 
saying that the felling of trees would begin in 
the morning; but they spoke in a tongue 
which Acadians of late years had learned to 
understand, though many hated it, but of 
which he had never known twenty words, and 
what he had known were now forgotten —the 
English tongue. Even without courage, to 
have known a little English would have made 
the difference between life and death. Another 
glimmer spread dimly across the sky, and a 
faint murmur of far-off thunder came to the 
ear. He turned the pirogue and fled. 

Soon the stars are hidden. A light breeze 
seems rather to tremble and hang poised than 
to blow. The rolling clouds, the dark wilder- 
ness, and the watery waste shine out every 
moment in the wide gleam of lightnings still 
hidden by the wood, and are wrapped again 
in ever-thickening darkness over which thun- 
ders roll and jar and answer one another 
across the sky. Then, like a charge of ten 
thousand lancers, come the wind and the rain, 
their onset covered by all the artillery of 
heaven. The lightnings leap, hiss, and blaze; 
the thunders crack and roar; the rain lashes; 
the waters writhe; the wind smites and howls. 
For five, for ten, for twenty minutes —for an 
hour, for two hours—the sky and the flood are 
never for an instant wholly dark, or the thunder 
for one moment silent ; but while the universal 
roar sinks and swells, and the wide, vibrant 
illumination shows all things in ghostly half- 
concealment, fresh floods of lightning every 
moment rend the dim curtain and leap forth; 
the glare of day falls upon the swaying wood, 
the reeling, bowing, tossing willows, the seeth- 
ing waters, the whirling rain, and in the midst 
the small form of the distressed steamer, her re- 
volving paddle-wheels toiling behind to lighten 
the strain upon her anchor chains; then all 
VoL. XXXV. — 100. 
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are dim ghosts again, while a peal, as if the 
heavens were rent, rolls off around the sky, 
comes back in shocks and throbs, and sinks 
in a long roar that before it can die is swal- 
lowed up in the next flash and peal. 

The deserted lugger is riding out the tor- 
nado. Whirled one moment this way and 
another that, now and again taking in water, 
her forest-shelter breaks the force of many a 
gust that would have destroyed her out in 
the open. But in the height of the storm her 
poor substitute for an anchor lets go its de- 
fective hold on the rushy bottom and drags, 
and the little vessel backs, backs, into the 
willows. She escapes such entanglement as 
would capsize her, and by and by, when the 
wind lulls for a moment and then comes 
with all its wrath from the opposite direc- 
tion, she swings clear again and drags back 
nearly to her first mooring and lies there, 
swinging, tossing, and surviving still,— a den 
of snakes. 

The tempest was still fierce, though abat 
ing, and the lightning still flashed, but less 
constantly, when at a point near the lugger 
the pirogue came out of the forest, laboring 
against the wind and half-filled with water. 
On the face of the storm-beaten man in if 
each gleam of the lightning showed the pallid 
confession of mortal terror. Where that frail 
shell had been, or how often it had cast its 
occupant out, no one can ever know. He 
was bareheaded and barefooted. One cannot 
swim in boots; without them, even one who 
has never dared learn how may hope to swim 
a little. 

In the darkness he drew alongside the lug- 
ger, rose, balanced skillfully, seized his moment, 
and stepped safely across her gunwale. Aslight 
lurch caused him to throw his arms out*to 
regain his poise; the line by which he still 
held the canoe straightened out its length and 
slipped from his grasp. In an instant the 
pirogue was gone. A glimmer of lightning 
showed her driving off sidewise before the 
wind, But it revealed another sight also. It 
was dark again, black; but the outcast stood 
freezing with horror and fright, gazing just in 
advance of his feet and waiting for the next 
gleam. It came, brighter than the last; and 
scarcely a step before him he saw three great 
serpents moving towards the spot that gave 
him already such slender footing. He recoiled a 
step—another; but instantly as he made the 
second a cold, living form was under his foot, 
its folds flew round his ankle, and once! twice! 
it struck! With a frantic effort he spurned it 
from him; all in the same instant a blaze 
of lightning discovered the maimed form and 
black and red markings of a “bastard horn- 
snake,” and with one piercing wail of despair, 
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that was drowned in the shriek of the wind 
and roar of the thunder, he fell. 

A few hours later the winds were still, the 
stars were out, a sweet silence had fallen upon 
water and wood, and from her deck the watch- 
men on the steamer could see in the north- 
eastern sky a broad, soft illumination and knew 
it was the lights of slumbering New Orleans, 
eighteen miles away. 

By and by, farther to the east, another 
brightness began to grow and gather this light 
into its outstretched wings. In the nearest 
wood a soft twitter came from a single tiny 
bird. Another voice answered it. A different 
note came from a third quarter; there were 
three or four replies; the sky turned to blue 
and began to flush; a mocking-bird flew out 
of the woods on her earliest quest for family 
provision ; a thrush began to sing; and in a 
moment more the whole forest was one choir. 

What wonderful purity was in the fragrant 
air; what color was on the calm waters and 
in the deep sky; how beautiful, how gentle 
was Nature after her transport of passion! 
Shall we ever subdue her and make her always 
submissive and compliant? Who knows? 
Who knows what man may do with her when 
once he has got self, the universal self, under 
perfect mastery? See yonder huge bull-alliga- 
tor swimming hitherward out of the swamp. 
“ven as you point he turns again in alarm 
and is gone. Once he was man’s terror, Le- 
viathan. The very lions of Africa and the 
grizzlies of the Rockies, so they tell us, are 
no longer the bold enemies of man they once 
were. “Subdue the earth”— it is being done. 
Science and art, commerce and exploration, 
are but parts of religion. Help us, brothers 
all, with every possible discovery and inven- 
tion to complete the conquest begun in that 
lost garden whenceman and woman first came 
forth, not for vengeance but for love, to bruise 
the serpent’s head. But as yet, both within 
us and without us, what terrible revolts doth 
Nature make! what awful victories doth she 
have over us, and then turn and bless and 
serve us again! 

As the sun was rising, one of the timber- 
cutters from the steamer stood up in his ca- 
noe about half a mile away, near the wood 
and beside some willows, and halloed and 
beckoned. And when those on the steamer 
hearkened he called again, bidding them tell 
“de boss” that he had found a canoe adrift, 
an anchored boat, and a white man in her, 
dead. 

Tarbox and St. Pierre came in a skiff. 

“Ts he drowned?” asked Mr. Tarbox, while 
still some distance off. 

“ Been struck by lightnin’, sim like,” replied 
the negro who had found the body.—“ Watch 
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out, Mistoo Tah-baux!” he added, as the skiff 
drew near; “dat boat dess lousy wid snake’! ” 

Tarbox stood up in the skiff and looked 
sadly upon the dead face. “It’s our man,” 
he said to St. Pierre. 

“ Dass what I say!” exclaimed the negro. 
“Yes, seh, so soon | see him I say, mos’ sholy 
dass de same man what Mistoo Tah-baux look- 
in’ faw toshow him ’roun’’bout deswamp! Yes, 
seh, not-instandin’ I never see him befo’! No, 
seh.— Lawd! look yondeh! look dat big 
bahsta’d hawn-snake! He kyant git away: 
he ’s hu’t! Lawd! dass what kill dat man! 
Dat man trawmp on him in de dark and he 
strack him wid his hawny tail! Look at dem 
fo’ li'l’ spot’ on de man’ foot! Now, Mistoo 
Tah-baux! You been talk’ bout dem ah bah- 
sta’d hawn-snake not pizen! Well, mos’ sholy 
dey bite ain’t pizen; but if dat hawn on de 
een of his tail dess on’y tetch you, you’ gone! 
Look atdat man! Kill’ him soquick dey wa’n’t 
time for de place to swell whah he was hit!” 
But Tarbox quietly pointed out to St. Pierre 
that the tiny wounds were made by the rep- 
tile’s teeth. 

“The coroner’s verdict will probably be 
‘privation and exposure,’” said he, softly; 
“ but it ought to be, ‘killed by fright and the 
bite of a harmless snake.’ ” 

On his murmured suggestion St. Pierre gave 
orders that, with one exception, every woods- 
man go to his tree-felling, and that the lugger 
and canoe, with the dead man lying untouched, 
be towed by skiff and a single pair of oars to 
the head of the canal for inquest and burial. 

“T’ll go with him,” said Tarbox softly to St. 
Pierre. “We owe him all we ’re going to get 
out of these woods, and I owe him a great deal 
more.” When a little later he was left for a mo- 
ment without a hearer, he said to the pros- 
trate form: “ Poor fellow! And to think I had 
her message to you to come out of this swamp 
and begin to live the life of a live man!” 

The rude funeral moved away, and soon 
the woods were ringing with the blow of axes 
and the shout and song of black timber-men 
as gayly as though there never had been or 
was to be a storm or a death, 


XIX. 
“TEARS AND SUCH THINGS.” 


MarGue_ERITE and her friend had no sooner 
taken their seats to drive home from the studio 
the day the sketch was made than Marguerite 
began a perfect prattle. Her eyes still shone 
exaltedly, and leaped and fell and darkened 
and brightened, with more than the swift va- 
riety of a fountain in the moonlight, while she 
kept trying in vain to meet her companion’s 
looks with a moment’s steady regard. 
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Claude was found! and she trembled with 
delight. But, alas! he had heard her passion- 
ate call and yet stood still; had looked down 
upon her in silence, and drawn again the cur- 
tain between them. She had thought until 
the last moment, “ He will come; he will 
confront us as we pass out the door — will 
overtake us at the foot of the stairs — on the 
sidewalk —at the carriage window.” But it 
had not been so; and now they were gone 
from the place; and here sat this friend, this 
gay, cynical knower of men’s and women’s 
ways, answering her chatter; in short, smiling 
responses, with a steady eye fixed on her, and 
reading, Marguerite believed, as plainly as if 
it were any of the sign-boards along the rat- 
tling street, the writing on her fluttering heart. 
And so, even while she trembled with strange 
delight, pain, shame, and alarm pleaded 
through her dancing glances, now by turns 
and now in confusion together, for mercy and 
concealment. But in fact, as this friend sat 
glancing upon the young face beside her with 
secret sympathy and admiration, it was only 
this wild fear of betrayal that at length be- 
trayed. 

Reaching the house, the street door was 
hardly shut behind them when Marguerite 
would have darted up to her chamber ; but 
her friend caught her hands across the balus- 
trade and said, with roguery in her own eyes: 

“ Marguerite — you sweet rowdy —” 

“ W’at P” 

“Yes, what. There ’s something up; what 
is it?” ,; 

The girl tried to put on surprise ; but her 
eyes failed her again. She leaned on the rail 
and looked down, meanwhile trying softly to 
draw away upstairs; but her friend held on 
to one hand and murmured : 

“ Just one question, dearie ; just one. I ’Il 
not ask another; I ’ll die first ; you ll probably 
find me iz articulo mortis when you come 
downstairs. Just one question, lovie.” 

“ Wat it is?” 

“Tt ’s nothing but this. I ask for informa- 
tion.” The voice dropped to a whisper — “ Is 
he as handsome as his portrait ?” 

The victim rallied all her poor powers of 
face and turned feebly upon the questioner: 

“ Po’trait? Who?” Her voice was low, 
and she glanced furtively at the nearest door. 
“1 dawn’t awnstan you.” Her hand pulled 
softly for its freedom, and she turned to go, 
repeating, with averted face, “ I dawn’t awn- 
stan you ’t all.” 

“Well, never mind then, dear, if you don’t 
understand,” responded the tease, with mock 
tenderness. ‘“ But, ma delle Créole —” 

“ Je suis Acadienne.” 

“You're anangel, faintly disguised. Only — 
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look around here — only, Angelica, don’t try 
to practice woman’s humbug on a woman. 
At least, not on this old one. It does n’t work. 
I "ll tell you whom I mean.” She pulled, but 
Marguerite held off. “I mean,” she hoarsely 
whispered,—“ I mean the young inventor that 
engineer told us about. Remember?” 

Marguerite, with her head bowed low, slowly 
dragged her hand free and moved with grow- 
ing speed up the stairs, saying: 

“1 dawn’t know what is dat. I dawn’t 
awnstan you ’t all.” Her last words trembled 
as if nigh to tears. At the top of the stairs the 
searching murmur of her friend’s voice came 
up, and she turned and looked back. 

“Forgive me!” said the figure below. The 
girl stood a moment, sending down a reas- 
suring smile. 

“ You young rogue!” murmured the lady, 
looking up with ravished eyes. Then she lifted 
herself on tiptoe, made a trumpet of both little 
hands, and whispered : 

“ Don’t — worry! We'll bring it out — all 
right!” 

Whereat Marguerite blushed from temple 
to throat and vanished. 

The same day word came from her mother 
of her return from Terrebonne, and she has- 
tened to rejoin her in their snug rooms over 
the Women’s Exchange. When she snatched 
Zoséphine into her arms and shed tears, the 
mother merely wiped and kissed them away, 
and asked no explanation. 

The two were soon apart. For Marguerite 
hungered unceasingly for solitude. Only in 
solitude could she, or dared she, give herself 
up to the constant recapitulation of every mi- 
nutest incident of the morning. And that was 
ample employment. They seemed the hap- 
penings of a month ago. She felt as if it were 
imperative to fix them in her memory now, or 
lose them in confusion and oblivion forever. 
Over them all again and again she went, some- 
times quickening memory with half-spoken 
words, sometimes halting in long reverie at 
some intense juncture: now with tingling pleas- 
ure at the unveiling of the portrait, the painter’s 
cautionary revelation of the personal presence 
above, or Claude’s appearance at the window; 
now with burnings of self-abasement at the pas- 
sionate but ineffectual beseechings of her violin ; 
and always ending with her face in her hands, as 
though to hide her face even from herself for 
shame that with all her calling —her barefaced, 
as it seemed to her, her abject calling — he 
had not come. 

“ Marguerite, my child, it is time for bed.” 

She obeyed. It was all one, the bed or 
the window. Her mother, weary with travel, 
fell asleep; but she—she heard the clock 
downstairs strike, and a clock next door 
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attest, twelve —one —two —three — four, and 
another day began to shine in at the win- 
dow. As it brightened, her spirits rose. She 
had been lying long in reverie; now she be- 
gan once more the oft-repeated rehearsal. But 
the new day shone into it also. When the 
silent recital again reached its end the old dis- 
tress was no longer there, but in its place was 
a new, sweet shame near of kin to joy. ‘The 
face, unhidden, looked straight into the grow- 
ing light. Whatever else had happened, this 
remained, that Claude was found. She si- 
lently formed the name on her parted lips — 
“Claude! Claude! Claude! Claude!” and 
could not stop though it gave her pain, the 
pain was so sweet. She ceased only when 
there rose before her again the picture of him 
drawing the curtain and disappearing; but 
even then she remembered the words, “ Don’t 
worry; we ’ll bring it out all right,” and smiled. 

When Zoséphine, as the first sunbeam struck 
the window-pane, turned upon her elbow and 
looked into the fair face beside her, the eyes 
were closed in sleep. She arose, darkened the 
room, and left it. 


XX. 
LOVE, ANGER, AND MISUNDERSTANDING. 


THE city bells had sounded for noon when 
the sleeper opened her eyes. While she slept 
Claude had arrived again at his father’s cot- 
tage from the scene of the crevasse and re- 
ported to Tarbox the decision of himself and 
the engineer, that the gap would not be closed 
for months to come. While he told it they sat 
down with St. Pierre to breakfast. Claude, 
who had had no chance even to seek sleep, 
ate like a starved horse. ‘Tarbox watched him 
closely, with hidden and growing amusement. 
Presently their eyes fastened on each other 
steadily. Tarbox broke the silence. 

“You don’t care how the crevasse turns 
out. I’ve asked you a question now twice ; 
and you don’t even hear.” 

“ Why you don’t ass ag’in ?” responded the 
younger man, reaching over to the meat-dish 
and rubbing his bread in the last of the gravy. 
Some small care called St. Pierre away from 
the board. Tarbox leaned forward on his 
elbows and, not knowing he quoted, said 
softly : 

“There ’s something up. What is it?” 

“Op?” asked Claude, in his full voice, 
frowning. ‘“ Op where ?— w’at, w’at is?” 

“ Ah, yes!” said Tarbox, with affected sad- 
ness. “Yes, that’s it; I thought so, ‘Oh-hon 
for somebody, oh hey for somebody.’ ” 

Claude stopped with a morsel half-way to 
his mouth, glared at him several seconds, and 
then resumed his eating; not like a horse now, 
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but like a bad dog gnawing an old bone. He 
glanced again angrily at the embodiment of 
irreverence opposite. Mr. Tarbox smiled. 
Claude let slip, not intending it, an audible 
growl, with his eyes in the plate. Mr. Tarbox’s 
smile increased to a noiseless laugh, and grew 
and grew until it took hopeless possession of 
him. His nerves relaxed, he trembled, the table 
trembled with him, his eyes filled with tears, his 
brows lifted laboriously, he covered his lips 
with one hand, and his abdomen shrank until 
it pained him. And Claude knew, and showed 
he knew it all; that was what made it impos- 
sible to stop. At length, with tottering knees, 
Mr. Tarbox rose and started silently for the 
door. He knew Claude’s eyes were following. 
He heard him rise to his feet. He felt as 
though he would have given a thousand dol- 
lars if his legs would but last him through the 
door-way. But to crown all, St. Pierre met him 
just on the threshold, breaking, with unintel- 
ligent sympathy, into a broad, simple smile. 
Tarbox laid one hand upon the door for sup- 
port, and at that moment there was a hurtling 
sound ; something whizzed by Tarbox’s ear, and 
the meat-dish crashed against the door-post 
and flew into a hundred pieces. 

The book-agent ran like a deer for a hun- 
dred yards and fell groveling upon the turf, 
the laugh still griping him with the energy of 
a panther’s jaws, while Claude, who in blind 
pursuit had come threshing into his father’s 
arms, pulled his hat over his eyes and strode 
away towards the skiff ferry. As Mr. Tarbox 
returned towards the cottage, St. Pierre met 
him, looking very grave, if not displeased. 
The swamper spoke first. 

“Dass mighty good for you I was yondah 
to stop dat boy. He would ’a’ half-kill’ you.” 

“He ’d have served me ex-actly nght,” 
said the other, and laughed again. St. Pierre 
shook his head, as though this confession 
were poor satisfaction, and said: 

“ Dass not safe—make a’Cajun mad. He 
dawn’t git mad easy, but when he gi# mad 
it bre’k out all ove’ him, yass. He goin’ feel 
bad all day now; I see tear’ in his eye when 
he walk off.” 

“T ’m sorry,” said Tarbox sincerely, and 
presently added, “ Now while you look up a 
picked gang of timber-men, I ’Il see if I can 
charter a little stern-wheel steamer, get that 
written permission from Madame Beausoleil 
to cut trees on her land, and so forth, and so 
forth. You ’ll hardly see me before bed-time 
again.” 

It was the first hour of the afternoon when 
Claude left his littke workroom and walked 
slowly down to, and across, Canal street and 
into Bourbon. He had spent the intervening 
hours seated at his work-table with his face 




















in his hands. He was in great bitterness. 
His late transport of anger gave him no bur- 
densome concern. Indeed, there was consola- 
tion in the thought that he should by and by 
stand erect before one who was so largely to 
blame, and make that full confession and 
apology which he believed his old-time Grande 
Pointe school-master would have offered could 
Bonaventure ever have so shamefully forgot- 
ten himself. Yet the chagrin of having at once 
so violently and so impotently belittled him- 
self added one sting more to his fate. He 
was in despair. An escaped balloon, a burst 
bubble, could hardly have seemed more utterly 
beyond his reach than now did Marguerite. 
And he could not blame her. She was right, 
he said sternly to himself —right to treat his 


portrait as something that reminded her of 


nothing, whether it did so or not; to play on 
with undisturbed inspiration; to lift never a 
glance to his window ; and to go away without 
a word, a look, a sign, to any one, when the 
least breath or motion would have brought 
him instantly into her sacred presence. She 
was right. She was not for him. There is a 
fitness of things, and there was no fitness— 
he said —of him for her. And yet she must 
and would ever be more to him than any one 
else. He would glory in going through life 
unloved, while his soul lived in and on the 
phantom companionship of that vision of de- 
light which she was and should ever be. ‘The 
midday bells sounded softly here and there. 
He would walk. 

As I say, he went slowly down the old rue 
Bourbon. He had no hunger; he would pass 
by the Women’s Exchange. There was noth- 
ing to stop there for ; was not Madame Beau- 
soleil in Terrebonne, and Marguerite the guest 
of that chattering woman in silk and laces ? 
But when he reached the Exchange doors he 
drifted in as silently and supinely as any drift- 
log would float into the new crevasse. 

The same cashier was still on duty. She 
lighted up joyously as he entered, and, when he 
had hung his hat near the door, leaned forward 
to address him; but with a faint pain in his face, 
and loathing in his heart, he passed on and 
out into the veranda, ‘The place was well 
filled, and he had to look about to find a seat. 
The bare possibility that she might be there 
was overpowering. There was a total suspen- 
sion of every sort of emotion. He felt, as he 
took his chair and essayed to glance casually 
around, as light and unreal as any one who 
ever walked the tight-rope in adream. The 
blood leaped in torrents through his veins, and 
yet his movements, as he fumbled aimlessly 
with his knife, fork, and glass, were slow and 
languid. 

A slender young waitress came, rested her 
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knuckles on the table, and leaned on them, 
let her opposite arm hang limply along the 
sidewise curve of her form, and bending asmile 
of angelic affection upon the young Acadian, 
said in a confidential undertone: 

“The cashier told me to tell you those 
ladies have come.” 

Claude rose quickly and stood looking 
upon the face before him, speechless. It was 
to him exactly as if a man in uniform had 
laid a hand upon his shoulder and said, 
“You ’re my prisoner.” ‘Then, still gazing, 
and aware of others looking at him, he slowly 
sank again into his seat. 

“She just told me to tell you,” said the 
damsel. “ Yes, sir. Have you ordered?” 

“ Humph?” He was still looking at her. 

“T say, have you given your order?” 

“ Yass.” 

She paused awkwardly, for she knew he had 
not, and saw that he was trying vainly to make 
her words mean something in his mind. 

“ Sha’n’t I get you some coffee and rolls — 
same as day before yesterday ?” 

“ Yass.” He did not know what she said. 
His heart had stopped beating ; now it began 
again at a gallop. He turned red. He could see 
the handkerchief that was wadded into his outer 
breast-pocket jar in time with the heavy thump, 
thump, thump beneath it. ‘The waitress staid 
an awful time. At last she came. 

“1 waited,” she sweetly said, “to get Aof 
ones.” He drew the refreshments towards him 
mechanically. The mere smell of food made 
him sick. It seemed impossible that he should 
eat it. She leaned over him lovingly and 
asked, as if referring to the attitude, “‘ Would 
you like anything more >—something sweet?” 
His flesh crawled. He bent over his plate, 
shook his head, and stirred his coffee without 
having put anything into it. 

She tripped away, and he drew a breath of 
momentary relief, leaned back in his chair, 
and warily passed his eyes around to see if 
there was anybody who was not looking at 
him and waiting for him to begin to eat. 

Ages afterward—to speak with Claude's 
feelings —he rose, took up his check, and 
went to the desk. ‘The cashier leaned for- 
ward and said with soft blitheness : 

“They ’re here. ‘They ’re upstairs now.” 

Claude answered never a word, He paid 
his check. As he waited for change, he cast 
another glance over the various groups at the 
tables. All were strangers. ‘Then he went out. 
On the single sidewalk step he halted, and 
red and blind with mortification, turned again 
into the place; he had left his hat. With one 
magnificent effort at dignity and unconcern 
he went to the rack, took down the hat, and 
as he lowered it towards his head cast a last 
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look down the room, and —there stood Mar- 
guerite. She had entered justin time, it seemed 
to him, but just too late, in fact, to see and 
understand the blunder. Oh, agony! They 
bowed to each other with majestic faintness, 
and then each from each was gone. The girl 
at the desk saw it and was dumb. 


XXI. 


LOVE AND LUCK BY ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


Mr. TARBOX was really a very brave man. 
For, had he not been, how could he have 
ventured, something after the middle of that 
afternoon, in his best attire, up into Claude’s 
workroom? He came to apologize. But 
Claude was not there. 

He waited, but the young man did not re- 
turn. The air was hot and still. Mr. ‘Tarbox 
looked at his watch —it was a quarter of five. 
He rose and went down to the street, looked 
up and down it, and then moved briskly down 
to, and across, Canal street and into Bourbon. 
He had an appointment. 

Claude had not gone back to his loft at all. 
He was wandering up and down the streets. 
About four he was in Bienville street, where 
the pleasure-trains run through it on their way 
out to Spanish Fort, a beautiful pleasure-ground 
some six miles away from the city’s center, on 
the margin of Lake Pontchartrain. He was 
listlessly crossing the way as a train came 
along, and it was easy for the habit of the 
aforetime brakeman to move him. As the 
last platform passed the crossing, he reached 
out mechanically and swung aboard. 

Spanish Fort is at the mouth of Bayou St. 
John. A draw-bridge spans the bayou. On 
the farther, the eastern, side Claude stood 
leaning against a pile, looking off far beyond 
West End to where the sun was setting in 
the swamps about Lake Maurepas. ‘There — 
there —not seen save by memory’s eye, yet 
there not the less, was Bayou des Acadiens. 
Ah me! there was Grande Pointe. 

“© Bonaventure! Do I owe you” — 
Claude’s thought was in the old Acadian 
tongue —“ Do I owe you malice for this? No, 
no, no! Better ¢#zsthan Zss.” And then he 
recalled a writing-book copy that Bonaven- 
ture had set for him, of the school-master’s 
own devising: Belter Great Sorrow than 
Small Delight. His throat tightened and his 
eyes swam. 

A pretty schooner, with green hull and new 
sails, came down the bayou. As he turned to 
gaze on her, the bridge, just beyond his feet, 
began to swing open. He stepped upon it and 
moved towards its center, his eyes still on the 
beautiful silent advance of the vessel. With a 
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number of persons who had gathered from 
both ends of the bridge, he paused and leaned 
over the rail as the schooner, with her crew 
looking up into the faces of the throng, glided 
close by. A female form came beside him, 
looking down with the rest and shedding upon 
the air the soft sweetness of perfumed robes. 
A masculine voice, just beyond, said: 


“ A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 


Claude started and looked up, and behold, 
Marguerite on the arm of Tarbox! 

His movement drew their glance, and the 
next instant Mr. Tarbox, beaming apology 
and pouring out glad greetings, had him by 
the hand. Burning, choking, stammering, 
Claude heard and answered, he knew not 
how, the voice of the queen of all her kind. 
Another pair pressed forward to add their 
salutations. They were Zoséphine and the 
surveyor. 

Because the facilities for entertaining a 
male visitor were slender at the Women’s 
Exchange, because there was hope of more 
and cooler air at the lake-side, because Span- 
ish Fort was a pretty and romantic spot and 
not so apt to be thronged as West End, and 
because Marguerite, as she described it, was 
tired of houses and streets, and also because 
he had something to say to Zoséphine, Mr. 
Tarbox had brought the pretty mother and 
daughter out here. The engineer had met the 
three by chance only a few minutes before, and 
now as the bridge closed again he passed Zosé¢- 
phine over to Claude, walked only a little way 
with them down a path among the shrubbery, 
and then lifted his hat and withdrew. 

For once in his life Mr. G. W. Tarbox, as 
he walked with Marguerite in advance of 
Claude and her mother, was at a loss what to 
say. The drollness of the situation was in 
danger of overcoming him again. Behind him 
was Claude, his mind tossed on a wild sea of 
doubts and suspicions. 

“T told him,” thought Tarbox, while the 
girl on his arm talked on in pretty, broken 
English and sprightly haste about something 
he had lost the drift of —“I told him I was 
courting Josephine. But I never proved it to 
him. And now just look at this! Look at the 
whole sweet mess! Something has got to be 
done.” He did not mean something direct and 
open-handed ; that would never have occurred 
to him. He stopped, and with Marguerite 
faced the other pair. One glance into Claude’s 
face, darkened with perplexity, anger, and a 
distressful effort to look amiable and comfort- 
able, was one too many; Tarbox burst into a 
laugh. 

“ Pardon!” he exclaimed, checking himself 




















until he was red; “I just happened to think 
of something very funny that happened last 
week in Arkansas— Madame Beausoleil, I 
know it must look odd,’—his voice still 
trembled a little, but he kept a sober face — 
“and yet I must take just a moment for busi- 
ness. Claude, can I see you?” 

They went a step aside. Mr. Tarbox put 
on a business frown and said to Claude in a 
low voice: 

“ Hi! diddle, diddle, the cat and the fiddle; 
the cow jumped over the moon; the little dog 
laughed to see the sport, and the dish ran 
away with the spoon you understand I| ’m sim- 
ply talking for talk’s sake as we resume our 
walk we ’ll inadvertently change partners —a 
kind of Women’s Exchange, as it were old 
Mother Hubbard, she went to the cupboard to 
get her poor dog a bone; but when she got 
there the cupboard — don’t smileso broadly — 
was bare, and so the poor dog had none will 
that be satisfactory ?” 

Claude nodded, and as they turned again 
to their companions the exchange was made 
with the grace, silence, and calm unconscious- 
ness of pure oversight—or of general com- 
plicity. Very soon it suited Zoséphine and 
Tarbox to sit down upon a little bench beside 
a bed of heart’s-ease and listen to the orches- 
tra. But Marguerite preferred to walk in and 
out among the leafy shadows of the electric 
lamps. 

And so, side by side, as he had once seen 
Bonaventure and Sidonie go, they went, Claude 
and Marguerite, away from all windings of 
disappointment, all shadows of doubt, all 
shoals of misapprehension, out upon the open 
sea of mutual love. Not that the great word 
of words — affirmative or interrogative— was 
spoken then or there. They came no nearer 
to it than this: 

“T wish,” murmured Claude,—they had 
gone over all the delicious “ And-I-thought- 
that-you’s” and the sweetly reproachful “ Did- 
you-think-that-I’s,” and had covered the past, 
down to the meeting on the bridge,—“ I 
wish,” he murmured, dropping into the old 
Acadian French, which he had never spoken 
to her before,—“ I wish —” 

“What ?” she replied, softly and in the 
same tongue, 

“T wish,” he responded, “ that this path 
might never end.” He wondered at his cour- 
age, and feared that now he had ruined all; 
for she made no answer. But when he looked 
down upon her she looked up and smiled. A 
little farther on she dropped her fan. He 
stooped and picked it up, and, in restoring it, 
somehow their hands touched — touched and 
lingered ; and then — and then — through one 
brief unspeakable moment, a maiden’s hand, 
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for the first time in his life, lay willingly in his. 
Then, as glad as she was frightened, Margue- 
rite said she must go back to her mother, and 
they went. 


XXII. 


A DOUBLE LOVE-KNOT. 


SPANISH Fort — West End — they are well 
enough ; but if I might have one small part 
of New Orleans to take with me wherever | 
may wander in this earthly pilgrimage, | 
should ask for the old Carrollton Gardens. 

They lie near the farthest upper limit of the 
expanded city. I should want, of course, to 
include the levee, under which runs one side 
of the gardens’ fence ; also the opposite shore 
of the Mississippi, with its just discernible 
plantation houses behind their levee ; and the 
great bend of the river itself, with the sun set- 
ting in unutterable gorgeousness behind the 
distant, low-lying pecan groves of Nine-mile 
Point, and the bronzed and purpled waters 
kissing the very crown of the great turfed 
levee, down under whose land side the gar- 
dens blossom and give forth their hundred 
perfumes and bird songs to the children and 
lovers that haunt their winding alleys of ole- 
ander, jasmine, laurustine, orange, aloe, and 
rose, the grove of magnolias and oaks, and 
come out upon the levee’s top as the sun sinks, 
to catch the gentle breeze and see the twilight 
change to moonlight on the water. 

One evening as I sat on one of the levee 
benches here, with one whose I am and who 
is mine beside me, we noticed on the water 
opposite us, and near the farther shore, a large 
skiff propelled with two pairs of oars and con- 
taining, besides the two rowers, half a dozen 
passengers. 

Then I remembered that I had seen the 
same craft when it was farther down the 
stream. ‘The river is of a typical character 
about here. Coming around the upper bend, 
the vast current sweeps across to this, the Car- 
rollton side, and strikes it just above the gar- 
dens with an incalculable gnawing, tearing 
power. Hence the very high levee here ; the 
farther back the levee builders are driven by 
the corroding waters the lower the ground is 
under them, and the higher they must build 
to reach the height they reached before. From 
Carrollton the current rebounds, and swing- 
ing over to the other shore strikes it, boiling 
like a witch’s caldron, just above and along 
the place where you may descry the levee lock 
of the Company Canal. 

I knew the waters all about there, and knew 
that this skiff full of passengers, some of whom 
we could see were women, having toiled 
through the seething current below, was now 
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in a broad eddy, and, if it was about to cross 
the stream, would do so only after it had gone 
some hundred yards farther up the river. 
There it could cross almost with the current. 

And so it did. I had forgotten it again, 
when presently it showed itself with all its 
freight, silhouetted against the crimson sky. 
I said quickly : 

“T believe Bonaventure Deschamps is in 
that boat!” 

I was right. The skiff landed, and we saw 
its passengers step ashore. They came along 
the levee’s crown towards us, “by two, by 
two.” Bonaventure was mated with a young 
Methodist preacher, who had been my play- 
mate in boyhood, and who lived here in Car- 
rollton. Behind him came St. Pierre and 
Sidonie. ‘Then followed Claude and Margue- 
rite; and, behind all, Zoséphine and ‘l'arbox. 

They had come, they explained to us, from 
a funeral at the head of the canal. They did 
not say the funeral of a friend, and yet I could 
see that every one of them, even the preacher, 
had shed tears. ‘The others had thought it 
best and pleasantest to accompany the minis- 
ter thus far towards his home, then take a turn 
in the gardens, and then take the horse-cars 
for the city’s center. Bonaventure and Sidonie 
were to return next day by steamer to Belle 
Alliance and Grande Pointe. ‘The thoughtful 
‘Tarbox had procured Bonaventure’s presence 
at the inquest of the day before as the identi- 
fying witness, thus to save Zoséphine that 
painful office. And yet it was of Zoséphine’s 
own motion, and by her sad insistence, that 
she and her daughter followed the outcast to 
his grave. 

“ Yes,” she had said, laying one hand in 
Bonaventure’s and the other in Sidonie’s, and 
speaking in the old Acadian tongue, “ when 
I was young and proud I taught ’Thanase to 
despise and tease him. I did not know then 
that I was such a coward myself. If I had 
been a better scholar, Bonaventure, when we 
used to go toschool to the curé together—a bet- 
ter learner— not in the books merely, but in 
those things that are so much better than books 
teach —how different all might have been! 
Thank God, Bonaventure, one of us was.” She 
turned to Sidonie to add,— “ But that one was 
Bonaventure. We will all go” —to the funeral 
—‘“we will all go and bury vain regrets — 
with the dead.” 

The influence of the sad office they had just 
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performed was on the group still, as they 
paused to give us the words of greeting we 
coveted, Yet we could see that a certain sense 
of being very, very rich in happiness was on 
them all, though differently on every one. 

Zoséphine wore the pear-shaped pearl. 

The preacher said good-day and started 
down the steps that used to lead from the 
levee down across a pretty fountained court 
and into the town. But my friend ‘Tarbox — 
for I must tell you I like to call him my friend, 
and like it better every day; we can’t all be 
one sort ; you ’d like him if you knew him as 
I do—my friend Tarbox beckoned me to de- 
tain him. 

“ Christian!” I called —that is the preach- 
er’sreal name. He turned back and met ‘Var- 
box just where I stood. ‘They laid their arms 
across each other’s shoulders in a very Meth- 
odist way, and I heard ‘Tarbox say: 

“ T wantto thank you once more. We ’ve put 
you to a good deal of trouble. You gave us 
the best you had: Ill never forget what you 
said about ‘them who through fear of death 
are all their life-time subject to bondage.’ | 
wish you was a Catholic priest.” 

“Dor?” 

**So we could pay you for your trouble. | 
don’t think you ought to take it hard if you 
get a check in to-morrow’s mail.” 

“Thy money survive with thee,” said the 
preacher. “Is that all you want me to be a 
priest for ? Is n’t there another reason ?” His 
eyes twinkled — “ Is n’t there something else 
I could do for you— you or Claude —if | 
should turn priest ?” 

“Yes,” said ‘Tarbox, with grave lips but 
merry eyes; “ we ’ve both got to have one.” 

In fact they had two. Yet I have it from 
her husband himself, that Madame Tarbox 
insists to this day, always with the same sweet 
dignity, that she never did say yes. 

On the other hand, when Claude and Mar- 
guerite were kneeling at the altar the proud 
St. Pierre, senior, spoke an audible and joy- 
ously impatient affirmative every time either 
of them was asked a question. When the time 
came for kissing, Sidonie, turning from both 
brides, kissed St. Pierre the more for that she 
kissed not Claude, then turned again and 
gave a tear with the kiss she gave to Zosé- 
phine. But the deepest, gladdest tears at 
those nuptials were shed by Bonaventure 
Deschamps. 

George W. Cable. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
(FROM THE CHEVILLET ENGRAVING OF THE DUPLESSIS PORTRAIT OF 1778 IN POSSESSION OF MISS E. F, HARWOOD.) 
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T was on the tenth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord 1776, that Caron de 
Beaumarchais, poet, dramatist, courtier, and 
speculator, received from the French treasury 
one million francs, for which he gave the fol- 
lowing receipt, which was destined to a greater 
celebrity than any equal number of lines he 
ever wrote: 

J'ai regu de M. Duvergier, conformément aux ordres 
de M. le Comte de Vergennes en date du 5 courant, 
que je lui ai remis, la Somme d’un million dont je ren- 
drai compte a mon dit Sieur comte de Vergennes. 

CARON DE BEAUMARCHAIS, 


3on pour un million de livres tournois. 
Paris, le 10 Juin, 1776. 


VoL. XXXV.— ror. 





FRANCE, 


‘The following is a translation of this letter: 


I have received from M. Duvergier, in conformity 
with the orders of M. the Comte de Vergennes of the 
5th instant, and which I have remitted to him, the Sum 
of one million, of which I will render an account to the 
said Comte de Vergennes. 

CARON DE BEAUMARCHAIS. 

Good for a million livres tournois. 

Paris, June 10, 1776 


This was the first money contributed by 
the French government in aid of the revolting 
British colonies in America. 

A little more than three months later, and 
on the twenty-sixth day of September of the 
same memorable year, a congress of the re- 
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volted colonies selected by ballot three per- 
sons to proceed to the court of Louis XVI. 
and ask his alliance and support. Dr. Benja- 
min Franklin, then seventy years of age, was 
unanimously chosen on the first ballot one of 
these commissioners. When the result of the 
balloting was announced he is reported to have 
turned to Dr. Rush, who sat beside him, and 
to have said; “‘ I am old and good for nothing ; 
but, as the store-keepers say of their remnants 
of cloth, lam but a fag end, and you may have 
me for what you please to give.” 

Upon the next ballot Thomas Jefferson, 
then in his thirty-third year, was chosen, but 
in consequence of the delicate health of Mrs. 
Jefferson at that time he felt obliged to decline 
the appointment. It was reserved for him to 
be Franklin’s successor in Paris nine years 
later. 


CHATEAU DE CHAUMONT. 


Arthur Lee and Silas Deane, both in Eu- 
rope at the time as agents of the colonies, were 
finally chosen as Franklin’s associates. ‘Three 
days after this election, which occurred at the 
most gloomy and unpromising moment in 
the whole history of the revolution, the news 
to which we have referred, that the young 
King of France* had extended his hand to 
us, reached Philadelphia. Dr. Franklin sailed 
for France on the twenty-seventh day of Oc- 
tober, 1776, and reached Paris on the 21st of 
December following —less than six months 
after the colonies had declared their inde- 
pendence. 


FRANKLIN'S HOME AND HOST IN FRANCE. 





On his arrival, Dr. Franklin accepted tem- 
porary lodgings with Silas Deane at the Hétel 
Hamburg, in the Rue de I’ Université. 

The news of the doctor’s arrival at Nantes 
had preceded him to Paris, and almost im- 
mediately upon his reaching the Hétel Ham- 
burg he was waited upon by a gentleman 
holding intimate relations with the court, and 
invited to accept for the use of himself and 
his legation a vacant house on the visitor’s 
estate at Passy, then one of the suburbs of 
Paris.t The gentleman who made this proffer 
of hospitality to Franklin was M. Donatien 
le Ray de Chaumont, at that time honorary 
Superintendent of the Hotel des Invalides, 
and also honorary Superintendent of Woods 
and Forests of the department of Berry and 
Blaison. 

The objections to placing himself or his 
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government under obligations to a stranger 
and a foreigner yielded to superior considera- 
tions which reflection and further information 
revealed to him. 

De Chaumont was then a gentleman of 
fortune; he held intimate and quite confiden- 
tial relations with the ministry, and shared 


* Louis had succeeded to the throne of France 
two years before, and was then in the twenty-sec 
ond year of his age. Vergennes was his Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and De Sartines his Minister of 
the Marine. 

t Passy was incorporated into the municipality of 
Paris during the Second Empire. 
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DONATIEN LE RAY DE 
fully the enthusiasm of his countrymen for 
the struggling colonists and their traditional 
prejudices against the British government. 
He was probably selected by the ministry 
and put forward — though upon this point we 
have only inferential testimony —as the fittest 
person to have charge of Franklin and to serve 
as a channel through which the French and 
the American governments could communicate 
secretly and without compromising the official 
relations of France and Great Britain. All 
these advantages were duly appreciated by 
Franklin at a glance. A residence at Passy 
protected him and all his movements from 
public observation and officious inquisitive- 
ness, while the opportunities for communicat- 
ing with the Government which he would enjoy 
in such close proximity to M. de Chaumont 
were even greater than those enjoyed by Lord 
Stormont, the British ambassador, the relations 
of the French government with Franklin’s be- 
ing at that period far more sympathetic than 
those with Great Britain. He would here be 
sheltered from inconvenient curiosity without 
being inaccessible to friends. 

This position also gave him opportunities, 
in no other way possible, of learning promptly 
what might be going on in official circles, 
without any sacrifice of dignity on his part 
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CHAUMONT. 


(FROM A PORTRAIT BY ROBIN.) 

and without prejudice to the government to 
which he was accredited — not yet prepared 
for and constantly hoping to avoid an open 
rupture with England. 

Franklin accepted the invitation of 
Chaumont. 

The arrangements for his reception were 
soon perfected, and at the expiration of about 
three weeks from his arrival in France he was 
installed in the quarters which M. de Chau- 
mont had appropriated to his use. 

As Franklin dwelt in this hotel at Passy 
nine consecutive years and for the full term of 
his mission ; as it was there that he conducted 
all those negotiations which procured for the 
colonies the open alliance of France and 
finally the acknowledgment of their inde 
pendence by England; as it was there that 
he penned the largest part of his incompar- 
able autobiography ; as it was in his library 
there, according to the accepted traditions, 
that Volney conceived the extraordinary book 
by which he is now chiefly remembered; as 
it was upon the house he there occupied 
that he placed the first lightning-rod ever put 
up in France or in Europe — some account of 
its as well as of its proprietor’s history will 
possess an interest to the American reader 
beyond the gratification of an idle curiosity. 


M. de 
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The property of which the house occupied 
by Franklin was only a dépendance, and which 
M. de Chaumont had then owned but a few 
months, had at one time belonged to the 
Duchesse de Valentinois and was still known 
as the Hétel Valentinois. On this considera- 
ble estate were two dwellings, one known and 
described in the conveyances as Ze grand, and 
the other as / petit hétel. The larger was occu- 
pied by M. de Chaumont, and the smaller was 
for the remainder of his sojourn in France the 
residence of Franklin. According to the title- 
deeds, copies of which we have under our eyes, 
Madame la Duchesse d’Aumont was proba- 





VICTOR HUGO’S DRAWING OF FRANKLIN'S HOUSE. 


bly the first private person who ever possessed 
complete control of the consolidated prop- 
erty, and she converted it into a country resi- 
dence. This must have occurred as early as 
1711, for at that epoch she acquired the right 
of view across the property lying upon the op- 
posite side of the Rue des Francs Bourgeois, 
and in the exercise of that right caused the up- 
per stories of the houses which interfered with 
her view to be removed so as to disclose the 
Seine, the Champs de Mars, and the distant 
hills of Fleury, Meudon, Sévres, and St. Cloud. 
This right of view was still reserved in 1866. 

The property had several owners after the 
death of the Duchesse d’Aumont, and among 


* As no record was kept of the purchasers of the ar- 
ticles sold at this fair, it was only a few months since, 
and after many ineffectual efforts, that I learned what 
had become of the sketch sent to the United States. 
In March, 1885, a paragraph appeared in the New 
York “ Critic,” giving the history of the sketch up to 
the time of its sale and inviting information, from those 
who had any, of its subsequent fate. In the “ Critic” of 
March 6, 1886, just a year later, there appeared a notice 
of an exhibition of pictures on exhibition at the Avery 
Art Gallery in New York, among which it referred 
specially to “Victor Hugo’s drawing of Benjamin 
Franklin’s house at Passy, accompanied by the 
autograph letter which was sent by him with the sketch 
to the United States Sanitary Commission in 1865.” 
Both were purchased by the late Samuel J. Tilden, 
and now form a part of his notable art collection. It 
is to his courtesy we are indebted for the privilege of 
illustrating these pages with a copy of them. 

The following is a translation of Victor Hugo's letter, 





them were the Chevalier de Ségur, President 
of the Parliament of Bordeaux; the Duc de 
Valentinois, and Lieutenant-General de Stain- 
ville, Governor of Strasbourg, who sold it in 
August, 1776, to M.de Chaumont. A part of 
it was still standing as late as 1866, and the 
fagade looking upon the garden retained all 
the characteristics of the original structure 
of the second half of the eighteenth century. 
‘The columns which decorated it; the bull’s- 
eyes surrounded with garlands; the moldings 
of the windows, sashes, and doors; the ar- 
rangement of the veranda,— all conspired to 
define and preserve the cheerful and charac- 
teristic style of the epoch. 

In 1865, it was my privilege to transmit to 
the commissioners of the great fair held that 
year in New York, for the relief of the sick 
and wounded in the war, a sketch of. the 
Franklin house which had been made by 
Victor Hugo, and which he desired me to 
forward as his contribution to that memorable 
charity. It came to me sealed, ready for dis- 
patch. It was sold with the rest of the col- 
lection. When I was in Paris in 1877, I asked 
Victor Hugo if he sent the original or a copy 
of his sketch. He said he sent a copy, but 
what had become of the original he could not 
say.* It was somewhere among his papers, but 
no one would probably know where till his 
papers passed into other hands. He seemed 
to think that the task of disinterring it from 
the accumulated mass of his literary stores 
was quite beyond his strength. 

The quarter of Passy where Franklin took 
up his abode ranked in those days among the 
most attractive in the environs of Paris, and is 
far from owing all its interest, in the eyes even 
of American readers, to its having been for 
so many years the residence of their first dip- 
lomatic representative. It was the residence 
of the Marquis de Pontainvilliers, the Prevost 
of Paris and Lord of Passy; of the illustrious 
and unfortunate Princesse de Lamballe, whose 


a fac-simile of which appears on the next page: “ In 
1836 I was at Passy one day with M. Raynouard, the 
author of the Tragedy of the 7empliers. His white 
hair fell down over his shoulders. I said to him: 
‘You wear your hair like Franklin, and you resemble 
him.’ He replied, smiling, ‘7at is due, perhaps, to 
the vicinage.’ He then showed me a house in sight 
from his garden. ‘/¢ ¢s there,’ he said to me, ‘that 
Franklin resided in 1788.’ 

“T have made a sketch of this house, since demol- 
ished. Here it is. I believe this to be the only picture 
of the house at Passy where Franklin lived that exists, 
and I offer it to the United States Sanitary Commission. 

“Tam happy that the Sanitary Commission, in doing 
me the honor to address me, has given me the oppor- 
tunity of renewing the expression of my profound 
sympathy for the valiant men who struggle so glori 
ously to deliver the great American Republic from 
the shame of slavery. Victor HucGo. 
“HAUTEVILLE House, 19th March, 1864.” 
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chateau was still standing under the Second 
Empire: and of the Marshal d’Estaing, whose 
name is so honorably associated with our Revo- 
lution. ‘Then, at Auteuil, adjoining Passy, was 
the residence of Madame Helvetius, whose 
house was the resort of all the political celeb- 
rities of ’rance, and to whom, because of the 
judicious patronage she extended to people 
of letters, Franklin gave the name of Wot 
Dame ad’ Auteuil. ‘Vo this circle no person 
seems to have been admitted upon a more in- 
timate footing than I’ranklin. ‘There was even 
a tradition that he had offered himself to her 
in marriage. Of this, however, there is no 
evidence nor even probability. It was the 
most attractive salon in Paris; one to which 
Napoleon on his return from Italy sought, 
but unsuccessfully, to secure admission. We 
need look no further for an explanation of 
Franklin’s devotion to its presiding genius. 
If anything were yet wanting to make Passy 
fashionable it was to be found in the royal 
chateau of La Muette, which was a favor- 
ite resort of the king. It was from here that 
he dated the popular edict which suppressed 
the Don de joyeux Avénement. At La Muette 
was a laboratory constructed by Louis XV. 
and enlarged by his successor. Franklin was 
often there, with his friends Le Roy and the 
Abbé la Roche, both members of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, prosecuting his experiments 
in electricity, on the weight of the atmos- 
phere, etc. Passy was also endowed by nature 
with a mineral spring renowned in those 
days for its medicinal properties, and which 
served as another veil to Franklin’s real pur- 
pose —he being something of an invalid — 
in accepting the hospitalities of M. de Chau- 
mont. ‘This spring was the property of a M. 
le Veillard, first mayor of Passy, with whom 
Dr. Franklin contracted a great intimacy and 
life-long friendship. 

Before directing our attention more particu- 
larly to Dr. F'ranklin’s host, it will be interest- 
ing to follow hurriedly the subsequent fortunes 
of the property to which he was destined to 
give no inconsiderable part of its distinction. 

We have seen that the Hétel Valentinois 
was purchased by M. de Chaumont in August, 
1776, and only four months before Franklin’s 
arrival in Paris. The social, financial, and po- 
litical convulsions which occurred in France 
soon after the peace with America and the 
departure of Dr. Franklin so deranged the 
affairs of M. de Chaumont that his property 
at Passy had to be sacrificed for the benefit 
of his creditors, and was sold on the 25th of 
July, 1791, to Messrs, Fulcheron and Grivel, 
bankers, in Paris. On the 17th of January, 1792, 
the estate was divided between these gentle- 
men, M. Fulcheron becoming proprietor of 





the Grand Hotel, and the small hotel remain- 
ing the undivided property of the partners. 
Owing to dissensions among the creditors of 
the De Chaumont estate, of which Fulcheron 
and Grivel seemed to have been only pur- 
chasers in trust, the property was finally sold 
under foreclosure on the 12th of July, 1793. 
The large hotel was rented to and occupied 
by the then Royal Highness, the Prince of 
Condé, Duc de Bourbon. 

Later, one of the descendants of Ossian’s 
hero, Lord Fingal, occupied this hotel until 
after the memorable days of 1830. Later still, 
it was sold to the /yévres des Ecoles Chrétiennes, 
who transferred to it from the Faubourg St. 
Martin, on the 3d of April, 1839, a large 
boarding-school which, in 1866, had 740 pu 
pils. ‘The original structure, besides undergo- 
ing some changes, was very much enlarged 
for the accommodation of the new tenants. 
Of the original edifice there remained in 1866: 

First. \n the angle at the left the reception 
room, three arcades on the ground floor, and 
three brackets ornamented with sculptured 
figures. 

Second, The columns of the forte cochére 
and carriage houses on the street. 

Third, 'Vhe angle of the old staircase and 
the wainscoting in the drawing-room. I have 
been told by the late Count Henride Riancey, 
— then editor-in-chief of the “ Union” in Paris, 
anda resident of Passy,—who had seen them, 
that they were very remarkable and would 
pass for masterpieces of taste. ‘They were sold 
in 1855 atavery high price. Of the small hotel 
occupied by Franklin, we have already stated 
that the walls and the fagade towards the gar 
den were still standing in 1866, when I visited 
and went through it with one of the Brothers. 
It next became the property of M. Dumersan, 
a well-known dramatic writer. In 1866 it be- 
longed to M. Miensel, who let it to various 
parties, and among them to the Comte de 
Riancey already referred to. 

Just before Franklin left Paris to return to 
his country, the Comte de Vergennes, still 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, addressed a note 
to M. de Chaumont in behalf of the Marchion- 
ess de Monconseil, a favorite correspondent 
of Chesterfield, to know if she could hire the 
property, and upon what conditions. 

[ do not wish you [he says in this note] to make 
sacrifices to the friendship you have for me. But the 
friendship I have for Madame de Monconseil, and 
which is of very long standing,leads me to desire that 
she may reéstablish and fortify her health in the pure 
air of Passy, and in an abode so attractive as that she 
wishes to let. 

VERSAILLES, 3 June, 1785. 

The magnificence of the Valentinois prop- 
erty may be inferred from the rank and dis- 
tinction of its successive proprietors and 
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occupants. After an interval of nearly forty 
years, the impression of its princely elegance 
was still fresh in the memory of old John 
Adams, who, while joint commissioner with 
Franklin, shared the hospitality of Za fctite 
Maison, as appears by a letter written to a son 
of M. de Chaumont, in 1818, when the old 
statesman was in his eighty-second year. 

As this letter has, I believe, never been put 
in print, I will give it entire. The son of M. 
de Chaumont had become a citizen of the 
United States and a very large landed pro- 
prietor in the northern part of the State of 
New York,of which we shall have something 
more to say presently. 

(QuINCY, February 12, 1818, 

Sir: I have received and read with pleasure an ad- 
dress to the Agricultural Society of Jefferson County, 
in the State of New York, and as | know not from 
whom it came, who should I thank for it but its author? 

I rejoice in every new society which has agriculture 
for its object, and see with delight that the spirit is 
spreading through the United States. If I could 
worship any of the heathen gods it would be old Sat- 
urn, because I believe him to be only an allegorical 
personification of agriculture, and the children he de- 
voured to be only his own grapes and figs, apples and 
pears, wheat and barley. 

I agree with you in the main in every sentiment, 
particularly relative to grapes and corn, yet we cannot 
have perfect roast beef, nor perfect roast spare-ribs, nor 
perfect poultry, without maize. We must, therefore, 
sacrifice a little luxury to a good deal of public good. 

From the style of this address I should not have 
suspected it to have been written by any other than a 
native of this country. 

Thirty-nine years ago, I little thought I should live 
to see the heir-apparent to the princely palaces and 
gardens of Passy my fellow-citizen in the republican 
wilderness of America laying the foundation of more 
ample domains and perhaps more splendid palaces. | 
observed the motto of the Hétel de Valentinois, which 
I had then the honor to inhabit. 

“Se sta bene non se move.”’ 

“Tf you stand well, stand still.” But you have proved 
the maxim not to be infallible, and I rejoice in it. 

The civilities I received from your 7 interest 
me so much in their happiness that any information 
of it would increase that of your sincere well wisher 
and most humble servant. 

(Signed) JOHN ADAMs, 
S. Le Ray DE CHAUMONT, EsQ., 
President of the Agricultural Society of Jefferson 
County, New York. 


During my residence in Paris, 1861-67, | 


* This proposition, though I decided not to entertain 
it, belongs now to the history ofthis historical property, 
and I need not, therefore, apologize for inserting a 
translation of it here: 

PARIS ARRONDISSEMENT DE Passy,1 June, 1866. 

Mr. MINIsTER: I have seen the proprietor of the 
house situated at Paris-Passy, Rue Basse, No. 40. He 
would be willing to sell it at the price of 120,000 francs. 

On receiving half of the amount, he would be disposed 
to accord some delay for the payment of the remain- 
der. 

He imposes no conditions upon the sale except the 
fulfillment of the current lease, which expires 1 April, 
1868, 

Please accept, Mr. Minister,the very humble respects 
of your servant, Amy. 
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was urged by several of my countrymen who 
were familiar with the needs of the American 
legation to take measures to build or purchase 
a hotel, to be devoted to the use of our official 
representatives residing near the French court. 
They said they would raise the money without 
difficulty if I would take charge of it; and a 
good share of all the money that would have 
been required was at once pledged to me for 
this purpose. I was led to think favorably of the 
proposition from the circumstance that part of 
the old house once occupied by Franklin, with 
an acre of land or thereabouts, was then for 
sale, and was offered to me for 120,000 francs.* 

Before deciding whether I would accept this 
trust, I determined not to prolong my stay 
abroad another year, and not knowing whether 
my successor would appreciate the need of the 
ample accommodationswhich the scheme of my 
friends contemplated, or would care to accept 
the responsibility of organizing such an enter- 
prise and carrying it through, I allowed the op- 
portunity of making the aforetime residence of 
our first Minister the permanent residence of the 
American legation to escape. It was the one con- 
sequence of my retirement from that honorable 
eminence which I have never ceased to regret. 

Turn we now to the proprietor of this noble 
property,— upon a description of which per- 
haps we have dwelt too long,— whose timely 
and judicious hospitality has associated his 
name only less permanently than Franklin's 
with the fortunes of the great American re 
public. M. de Chaumont, before Franklin be- 
came his guest, had been one of the council of 
Louis XV. He was then, and up to the time 
of his death, grandmaster of the waters and 
forests and honorary intendant of the Inva- 
lides. He seemed to hold entirely confiden- 
tial relations with the ministry of the young 
king, and was in the enjoyment of a fortune 
which, according to a statement made to the 
writer by his grandson, amounted to two and 
a half millions of francs, say $500,000, in ad- 
dition, it is to be presumed, to the family cha- 
teau of Chaumont on the Loire; another at 
Blessois, which he afterwards tendered to John 
Adams;t and the Hétel Valentinois, which 

tAs appears from the following letter from Mr. 
Adams declining the offer : 


To M. Le Ray DE CHAUMONT. 
Passy, February 25, 1779. 

$1r: I have this moment the honor of your kind bil 
let of this day’s date, and I feel myself under great obli- 
gation for the genteel and generous offer of your house 
at Blessois; but if I do not put Dr. Franklin to incon- 
venience, which I shall not do long, my residence at 
Passy is very agreeable to me. 

Toa oe! the much addicted to retirement as mine, 
the situation you propose would be delicious indeed, 
provided my country were at peace and my family with 
me; but, separated from my family and with an heart 
bleeding with the wounds of its country, I should be 
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he had then recently purchased. The writer 
has the same authority for stating that the Duc 
de Choiseul, his neighbor in the country,— the 
chateau of Chaumont and of Chanteloup be- 
ing in close proximity,— wished M. de Chau- 
mont to enter the ministry with him, but the 
invitation was declined from the conviction 
that he could be more useful as the unofficial 
intermediary between his government and the 
American commissioners. 

He seemed to have been at one time asso- 
ciated with the Duc de Choiseul in estab- 
lishing a tannery at Amboise, and afterwards 
important glassworks on his Chaumont prop- 
erty, for which he imported skilled workmen 
from England at great expense. He was also 
seized with an ambition to establish a pottery 
on his place where he had found clay, which en- 
couraged him to hope that he could compete 
with the English in that manufacture. It was 
here and of this clay that the Italian Nini, 
who was invited to Chaumont, made a class 
of medallions much sought for by amateurs, 
and among others one of Franklin which was 
so much admired as a work of art, and became 
so much in demand, that the grandson of M. 
de Chaumont had copies of it made, some years 
ago, for the gratification of his friends. 

Franklin sent one of these medallions to his 
daughter, Mrs. Bache, to which he makes the 
following playful allusion in a letter written to 
her on the 3d of June, 1779: 


The clay medallion of me you say you gave to Mr. 
Hopkinson was the first of the kind made in France. 
A variety of others of different sizes have been made 
since; some to be set in the lids of snuff-boxes and 
some so small as to be worn in rings, and the numbers 
sold are incredible, These, with the pictures, busts, 
and prints (of which copies upon copies are spread 
everywhere), have made your father’s face as well 
known as that of the moon, so that he durst not do 





the most miserable being on earth in retreat and idle- 
ness. To America, therefore, in all events and at all 
hazards, I must attempt to go, provided I do not re- 
ceive counter orders which I can execute with honor 
and with some prospect of advantage to the public 
service, 

I thank you, sir, and your agreeable family for all 
sed civilities since my arrival at Passy, and have the 
10nor to be, with great respect, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 
(Signed) JOHN ADAMs, 


* Having occasion, some years ago, to mention the 
origin of this medallion to my valued friend the late 
William H. Huntington, whose recent decease has de- 
prived Paris of one of its special charms inthe eyes of 
all who enjoyed the privilege of his friendship, I 
shortly after received from him a reply in which he 
says: ‘‘ It was curious news to me that Nini’s medal- 
lions were made at Chaumont, though I ’d often heard 
that their place of fabric was somewhere on the Loire. 
There is no mention of this artist in the ‘ Biographie 
Universelle’ of Didot, about the only book of bio- 
graphical reference I have. He must have had a certain 
vogue in his time, medallions of folks of the superior 
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anything that would oblige him to run away, as his 
phiz would discover him wherever he should venture 
to show it. Itis said by learned etymologists that the 
name of doll for the image children play with is de- 
rived from the word idol. From the number of dolls 
now made of him he may be truly said, in that sense, 
to be idolized in this country.* 


The medallions referred to as being in the 
Metropolitan Museum were both presented to 
that institution, with alarge and precious col- 
lection of engravings and other works of art 
relating to Franklin, by Mr. Huntington him- 
self shortly before his death. It was no doubt 
to one of these medallions that Madame de 
Campan alludes in the following memorable 
paragraph, in which she reproves the enthusi- 
asm exhibited by the courtiers and tolerated 
by the king of France for Franklin and the 
American insurgents : 


Franklin appeared at Court in the dress of an Amer- 
ican agriculturist. His unpowdered hair, his round 
hat, formed a contrast to the laced and embroidered 
coats and the powder and perfume of the courtiers of 
Versailles. This novelty turned the light heads of the 
Frenchwomen. Elegant entertainments were given to 
Dr. Franklin, who, to the reputation of a man of science, 
added the patriotic virtues which invested him with the 
character of an apostle of liberty. I was present at one 
of these entertainments where the most beautiful wo- 
man out of three hundred was selected to place a crown 
of laurels upon the white head of the American philoso- 
pher, and two kisses upon his cheek. Even in the pal- 
ace of Versailles Franklin’s medallion was sold under 
the king’s eyes in the exhibition of Sevres china. The 
legend of this medallion was “ Zripuit calo fulmen, 
Sceptrumque tyrannis.”’ The king never declared his 
opinion upon an enthusiasm which his correct judg- 
ment no doubt led him to blame. The queen spoke 
out more plainly about the part France was taking re- 
specting the independence of the American colonies, 
and constantly opposed it.t 


‘There seems to have been no definite un- 
derstanding, either oral or in writing, about the 


classes from his hand still turning up at sales and in 
curiosity shops. He did two Franklins — both at the 
Metropolitan Museum — dated andsigned. Thesmaller 
one, with the cap ‘1777 B. Franklin, Americain,’ was 
among theearliest of the Franklinidols made here, and 
has been numerously reproduced by French, English, 
and other engravers. The larger, which is of the mor« 
usual size of Nini’s work, is much rarer, has never 
been engraved from, as far as I know, and is to my 
notion one of the most finely characterized of all 
the Franklin portraits —1799 (and in some copies 
MDCCLXXIX; you will find specimens of both in 
the museum), with Turgot’s lines for the legend. In 
his letter to his daughter, Passy, 3d of June, B. F. 
writes: ‘The clay medallion of me you say you gave 
Mr. Hopkinson was the first of the kind made in 
France.’ This must be the one with the cap. If the 
Ven. F. is correct in his statement, it would curiously 
seem that his friend Chaumont set Nini at him as soon 
as he caught the artist, to start (we should now say 
inaugurate) his furnace at Chaumont with the likeness 
of his friend.””— Letter from W. H. Huntington, dated 
No. 20, Rue de la Bruyére. Paris, April 5, 1884. 

t“ Private Life of Marie Antoinette,” by Mme. 
Campan. Vol. I., pp. 253-256. 




















terms upon which Franklin and his colleagues 
should occupy La petite Maison. Franklin 
was far too wise a man to suppose that favors 
of any kind from one’s fellow-creatures ever cost 
in the long run less than they are worth, or are 
worth more than they cost. When he accepted 
M. de Chaumont’s invitation, he may have 
expected his government, at some future time, 
to make some suitable compensation to its 
proprietor; or, knowing the interest which 
France had in the success of the colonists 
and the advantage to her government of 
having him lodged where he could be acces- 
sible without compromising it, he may have 
regarded his residence at Passy on M. de 
Chaumont'’s estate as in itself a satisfaction of 
all claims against him or Congress, and the 
French government as M. de Chaumont’s 
real debtor. Whatever the arrangement was, 
it seems to have proved entirely satisfactory 
both to Dr. Franklin and his host; for neither 
during his sojourn at Passy nor on leaving do 
his obligations constitute a topic of his corre- 
spondence, or even a subject of debate. Until 
separated by death, they lived on terms of the 
most friendly intimacy ; and when Franklin left 
Paris to return to his native country, in 178s, 
M. de Chaumont procured for him the queen’s 
sedan chair to mitigate the fatigues of his 
journey to the coast, and accompanied his illus- 
trious guest as far as Nanterre on his journey. 

Messrs. Adams and Lee, the doctor’s col- 
leagues, however, either not aware of the un- 
derstanding between Dr. Franklin and M. de 
Chaumont, or not contented with its terms, or, 
perhaps, indisposed to recognize any agree- 
ment to which they had not been made par- 
ties, endeavored to put their relations with 
M. de Chaumont upon a more definite and, as 
they supposed, a more strictly business basis. 
To this end Mr. Adams, presumably without 
consulting with Dr. Franklin, addressed the 
following letter to M. de Chaumont: 

Passy, September 16, 1778. 

Sir: As our finances are at present in a situation 
seriously critical, and as I hold myself accountable to 
Congress for every part of my conduct, even to the 
smallest article of my expenses, I must beg the favor of 
you to consider what rent we ought to pay you for this 
house and furniture, both for the time past and to come. 

Every part of your conduct towards me and towards 
our Americans in general, and in all our affairs, has 
been polite and obliging, as far as I have had an op- 
portunity of observing, and I have no doubt it will 
continue so; yet it is not reasonable that the United 
States should be under so great obligation to a private 
gentleman, as that two of their representatives should 
occupy for so long a time so elegant a scat, with so 
much furniture and such fine accommodations, with- 
out compensation; and in order to escape the danger of 
the disapprobation of our constituents, on the one hand, 
for living here at too great or at too uncertain an ex- 
pense, and, on the other, the censure of the world for 
not making sufficient compensation to a gentleman 
who has done so much for our convenience, it seems 
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to me necessary that we should come to an understand- 
ing upon this head, 

As you have an account against the commissioners, 
or against the United States, for several other matters, 
I should be obliged to you if you would send it in as 
soon as possible, as every day makes it more and more 
necessary for us to look into our affairs with the ut- 
most precision. 

I am, sir, with much esteem and respect, etc., 

JoHN ADAMs, 


To this letter, after the interval of a single 
day, De Chaumont sent the following reply : 


Passy, September 18, 1778. 

Sir: I have received the letter which you did me 
the honor to write to me on the 16th inst., making in- 
quiry as to the rent of my house in which you live for 
the past and the future. When I consecrated my house 
to the use of Dr. Franklin and his associates who 
might share it with him, I made it fully understood 
that I should expect no compensation, because I per- 
ceived that you fad need of all your means to send to 
the succor of your country, or to relieve the distresses 
of your countrymen escaping from the chains of your 
enemies. I pray you, sir, to permit this arrangement to 
remain, which f= when the fate of your country 
was doubtful. When she shall enjoy all o splendor, 
such sacrifices on my part will be superfluous or un- 
worthy of her; but at present they may be useful, and 
I am happy in offering them to you. 

There is no occasion for strangers to be informed 
of my proceedings in this respect. It is so much the 
worse for those who would not do the same if they 
had the opportunity, and so much the better for me to 
have immortalized my house by receiving into it Dr. 
Franklin and his associates, 


There is no doubt that Mr. Adams’s mind 
had been poisoned by his colleague, Arthur 
Lee, or he would never have written the letter 
of the 16th of September, which was more or 
less of a reflection upon his senior colleague, 
the practical head of the commission. How- 
ever, he seems to have been entirely satisfied 
with the result, as all his subsequent relations 
with M. de Chaumont and his family abun- 
dantly testify. Not so, however, Arthur Lee. 
He was a sort of stormy petrel, only content 
in foul weather, and his determination to pro- 
duce bad blood between Adams and Franhk- 
lin was not abandoned. He renews the effort 
by a proposal to have the papers of the lega- 
tion kept at his lodgings, which was promptly 
rejected. 


It cannot be expected [wrote Mr, pms that two 
should go to one, when it is as easy again for one to 
go to two; not to mention Dr. Franklin’s age, his 
rank in the commission, or his character in the world, 
nor that nine-tenths of the public letters are constantly 
brought to this house, and will ever be carried where 
Dr. Franklin is. 


It is acurious coincidence, and an instruct- 
ive commentary upon Lee’s mischief-making 
propensities, that at the very time he was pur- 
suing this correspondence with Adams, Silas 
Deane, who had ceased to be an agent of the 
Government and was working for a settle- 
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ment of his accounts, was inditing a letter, of 
which the following is an extract, to the Presi- 
dent of Congress: 


It is not enough to say that no man in France en- 
joys a better character for strict honor and probity, both 
at court and in the city, than M. Chaumont. Justice 
must add, there is no man enjoys it so universally 
through the kingdom, among the merchants, the farm- 
ers or husbandmen, and mechanics, in all which branch- 
es of business he is constantly speculating. This man 
is the friend of Dr. Franklin; I have the pleasure of 
knowing him to be mine, and, what is more, the friend 
of my country, on all and in the most trying occasions. 
I do not wonder that Mr. Lee should appear jealous 
of this gentleman, as well as of everybody else, a select 
few excepted; and very few indeed are those who es- 
cape his jealous suspicions, either in Europe or Amer- 
ica. It is a melancholy truth, but justice to the public 
requires my declaring it, that I never knew Mr. Lee, 
from his first coming to Paris, satisfied with any one 
person he did business with, whether of a public or 
private nature; and his dealings, whether for trifles or 
for things of importance, almost constantly ended in a 
dispute, sometimes in litigious quarrels. 

Mr. Lee lived some time in M. Chaumont’s house. 
M. Chaumont knew him perfectly well, and was not 
reserved in speaking his opinion of him. I am sorry 
to be thus long on so disagreeable a subject, a subject 
which I cautiously waived entering on in my narra- 
tive to Congress, not choosing to trouble them with 
matters which they might deem of a personal nature. 
I am grieved to have been forced on it at all, and hope 
never to be obliged to resume it. 


From the moment the French government 
began to take an active interest in the strug- 
gle of the colonists, the duties assigned to De 
Chaumont by the ministry were of the most 
confidential and responsible character. He 
sent one ship-load of powder to Boston with 
instructions to hisagent, M. Holker, the French 
consul-general, to claim no pay unless the 
Americans were successful in achieving their 
independence. He also sent a consignment 
of clothing to the army under the command 
of Lafayette. He appears to have been charged 
with purchasing and equipping most if not all 
of the vessels fitted out by his Government to 
assist the colonists, and also with the distribu- 
tion of the prizes which were made by them. 
This brought him into intimate and constant 
correspondence with M. de Sartine, the Min- 
ister of Marine, and he equipped and directed 
the operations of five of the vessels of war 
with which Paul Jones made his name a ter- 
ror to the inhabitants of the English and Scot- 
tish coasts. From the large correspondence 
preserved by the De Chaumont family, a few 
extracts will best afford a correct impression 
of the nature and importance of his part in 
the complicated instrumentalities by which 
American independence was achieved. 

One of the letters relates to a proposal, from 
a company of which De Chaumont was the 
agent or attorney, to supply the French navy 
with “twenty cargoes of masts, spars, yards, 
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plank, and other material coming from the 
forests of North America.” 

In a letter dated November 8, 1779, De 
Sartine authorized De Chaumont “to make 
a simulated sale of the ships 7a//as and Ven- 
geance to neutrals, who will send them to our 
ports with merchandise not contraband.” 

With Paul Jones, M. de Chaumont held the 
most intimate and responsible relations from 
the commencement to the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that they were not always entirely harmonious. 
The infirmities of Captain Jones’s temper and 
disposition were such that he was rarely, if 
ever, so fortunate as to be brought frequently 
in contact with anyone without such person 
becoming, sooner or later, the victim of his 
jealousies and suspicions. ‘The duty devolved 
by the Government upon M. de Chaumont of 
purchasing and equipping the vessels com- 
mitted to Jones’s command, of directing to a 
greater or less extent the sphere of his opera- 
tions, and of superintending the distribution 
of the prize money, furnished occasions for 
antagonisms which no one having to deal with 
such a nature as Jones’s could have been pru- 
dent or crafty enough to avoid. Their corre- 
spondence shows that De Chaumont was not 
always able to meet Jones’s expectations nor to 
escape his reproaches. Jones had many of the 
rare qualities of a hero, but he wholly lacked 
discretion and judgment. He was only great 
in conflict. He never was fit to be trusted 
with an important command, and for that 
reason he never received the promotion which 
would otherwise have naturally and promptly 
rewarded his _ professional achievements. 
Though the disputes of Jones with De Chau- 
mont have long ceased to have any interest 
or importance, it is but justice to the latter to 
state that Jones recognized the unfairness of 
his complaints and reproaches in a manner 
equally creditable to himself and to the best 
friend he appears to have ever had. 

The thoroughly confidential relations 
which subsisted between M. de Chaumont 
and his own government on the one hand and 
with the American commissioners on the other 
exposed him to perils from which no person 
holding a position of critical importance can 
hope to escape entirely. The British minister 
at Paris came to regard De Chaumont as the 
holder of the key of the position which his gov- 
ernment sought to carry, and sent an emissary 
to him to find, if possible, the price of his 
loyalty. Instead of dismissing the emissary 
rudely, as a more impulsive or a less scrupu- 
lous person might have done, he laid the 
foundation for a second interview, and mean- 
time took M. de Sartine, the Minister of Ma- 
rine, into his confidence. All that we know 

















further of this incident is related in the follow- 
ing letters from the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to M. de Chaumont: 


VERSAILLES, 18 December, 1777. 

I thank you, sir, for communicating to me this letter 
of M. B. Mayne, and can assure you that your confi- 
dence shall not compromise your friend. M. de Sar- 
tine informed me at the time of the overtures made 
to you. One might treat them as the scheme of a loyal 
subject rather than as emanating from the ministry. 
Now, however, when circumstances extremely critical 
dispel illusions, it is highly probable that this second 
approach may have an exalted origin, and on this sup- 
position I think it might be well not to decline it, but 
to explain that you had never contemplated such a 
distinguished 7é/e; that you had not much heeded his 
first suggestions, which might have been dictated by 
his humanity and by his personal confidence in you; 
but, if he persists in regarding you as a proper instru- 
ment for so important an enterprise, it would be nec- 
essary for you to know the dispositions of those who 
alone can dictate the conditions, in order that you 
might have a sure guide for your own language and 
conduct. You will know how to embroider your canvass 
so as not to bind yourself farther than you wish. I 
think also, sir, that it is proper to answer through the 
channel indicated by M. Fullerton. This precaution 
may increase confidence. Possibly, too, we shall thus 
learn of the purposes of the British government. It 
intrigues in so many ways to penetrate our secrets 
that we are excusable for trying to penetrate theirs. I 
have the honor to be perfectly, sir, your very humble 
and very obedient servant, 

DE VERGENNES, 

Another letter from the Comte de Vergennes 
to M. de Chaumont, relating also to the se- 
cret service of the Government, shows that, 
even as early as 1778, it was understood in 
Paris that the political sympathies of the great 
Frederick were with the new republic which 
was germinating on this side of the Atlantic 
rather than with the government that was try- 
ing to crush it out of existence. It further 
shows that M. de Vergennes made lighter of 
the commercial rivalry of Prussia than any re- 
cent foreign minister of France has done, or 
any future one is likely to do. 

I thank you for the information you give me of the 
Prussian officer just from America. I do not doubt 
that he was an emissary from the king, his master, but 
I am equally persuaded that the latter none the less 
prays for the independence of America. Be well as- 
sured that all that the English gazettes publish is not 
gospel. It would be very well to entertain this officer 
with talk about the ulterior advantages to commerce 
likely to result from liberty in America. Such a com- 
petition, if established, will never be very dangerous to 
anyone, 1 have the honor to be, etc., 

DE VERGENNES. 

VERSAILLES, 18 November, 1778. 

On the 11th of February, 1780, M. de Sar- 
tine acknowledges the receipt from M. de 
Chaumont of a letter dated the 26th of the 
preceding month, and thanks him for the de- 
tails and observations he had furnished in re- 
lation to 2 proposition which a M, de Mauleon 
had made tothe minister for the establishment 
of a line of packets between France and North 
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America, and which the minister had referred 
to M. de Chaumont fora report. This was the 
first project for a transatlantic line of packets 
of which there is any record. M,. de Chaumont 
discouraged the scheme, because at that time 
it was necessary to have fast sailers and armed 
for the proposed service, and he thought the 
Government could perform the service with 
its own ships better and with less expense. 

In consequence of the confusion in the 
financial relations of Beaumarchais with his 
government growing out of the very mixed 
character of his operations and the indefinite- 
ness of the line which separated private from 
public functions, French from American lia- 
bilities, diplomatic from commercial services, 
public beneficence from personal ambition, it 
became necessary in 1784 to appoint a com- 
mission to examine his claims against the 
French government. M. de Calonne, the Min- 
ister of Finance, selected M, de Chaumont as 
one of the three commissioners to whom this 
delicate duty was assigned, as we learn from 
a commission found among De Chaumont’s 
papers. 

It appears, however, by a subsequent letter 
from M. de Calonne, that M. de Chaumont 
declined, this appointment. ‘The reasons are 
not assigned, but they are not difficult to con- 
jecture. If there is any truth in the proverb 
that two of a trade can never agree, it is not 
surprising that M, de Chaumont should have 
hesitated from motives of delicacy, if from no 
other, to accept the responsibility of passing 
upon the accounts of Beaumarchais. 

It is manifest, from the voluminous corre- 
spondence that has survived him, that in 
organizing and conducting all the maritime 
operations of the French government in sup- 
port of the insurgent American colonies -M. 
de Chaumont was the active and most effi- 
cient agent. No vessel seems to have been 
equipped or commissioned for this service x- 
cept with his knowledge and coéperation. A 
most flattering and gratifying success rewarded 
his efforts, and his influence near his govern- 
ment at the close of our war was only less 
than that of a cabinet minister. Unfortunately 
for him, in helping to lay the foundations of 
popular government in America he was un- 
consciously preparing the way for his own 
ruin. The French Revolution was among the 
first fruits of the revolution in America, and 
made swift havoc of the fortunes of all whose 
estates were at all dependent upon public and 
even private credit; of M. de Chaumont’s 
among the rest. His troubles at home were 
aggravated by troubles of a different charac- 
ter in the United States. 

secause of the different currencies of the sev- 
eral colonies, and the depreciation of the colo- 
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nial paper, the accounts of M. de Chaumont 
with our Government could not be, or at least 
were not, adjusted. ‘To stimulate Congress to 
a consideration of these claims, M. de Chau- 
mont sent his son Le Ray to the United 
States, either with or immediately after the re- 
turn of Dr. Franklin, in 1785, to look after 
them. Le Ray, as I shall call him by way 
of distinction from his father, was then only 
twenty-five years of age. He bore letters from 
Dr. Franklin, John Jay, Lafayette, Rocham- 
beau, Count de Montmorin, and others. He 
was specially commissioned to claim from 
Congress the face of the depreciated paper 
money held in large quantities by French 
subjects. Barbé Marbois, the French chargé 
a’ affaires, was instructed to second his efforts. 

‘The government of the Confederation, how- 
ever, was so weak, and its credit so impaired, 
that it was finally deemed impolitic to press 
these claims, and they shared the fate of all 
other claims against the revolutionary gov- 
ernment; not, however, until Le Ray had 
exhausted his influence with others and his 
personal resources. Among the letters to 
which these efforts gave rise there are two, 
though written nearly four years after Le 
Ray’s arrival in the country, which may find 
a suitable place in this stage of our narrative. 
They were from Dr. Franklin, one to Presi- 
dent Washington and the other to Le Ray 
himself, who appears to have applied to the 
doctor for a loan or an indorsement. Mean- 
time, De Chaumont the father, yielding to his 
embarrassments, had made an assignment to 
his son. 


FRANKLIN TO WASHINGTON. 


PHILADELPHIA, 3 June, 17389. 

I have made a rule to myself that your Excellency 
should not be troubled with any solicitations from me 
for favors to any even of my nearest connections, but 
here is a matter of justice in which the honor of our 
country is concerned, and therefore I cannot refuse 
giving this line for your information. Mr. Le Ray de 
Chaumont, father of the young gentleman who will 
have the honor of waiting on you with this, was the 
first in France who gave us credit, and. before the Court 
showed us any countenance trusted us with 2000 bar- 
rels of gunpowder, and from time to time afterwards 
exerted himself to furnish the Congress with supplies 
of various kinds, which, for want of due returns, they 
being of great amount, has finally much distressed him 
in circumstances. Young Mr. Chaumont has now been 
here near four years, soliciting a settlement of the ac- 
counts merely, and though the payment of the balance, 
to be sure, would be acceptable, yet proposing to refer 
that to the time when it shall better suit the conven- 
ience of our Government. 

This settlement, if the father had it to show, would 
tend to quiet his creditors, and might be made use of 
for that purpose; but his son has not hitherto been 
able to obtain it, and is detained in this country at an 
expense that answered no end. He hopes, however, 


now, that your Excellency may prevail to have some 
settlement made of those accounts, that he may carry 
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home to his father the statement of them; and I the 
rather hope this likewise, that we may thereby be 
freed from the imputation of adding ingratitude to 
injustice, 


FRANKLIN TO LE Ray. 


PHILADELPHIA, October 31, 1789. 

DEAR FRIEND: I was too much indisposed yestei 
day to write in answer to your affecting letter, but | 
have considered the case very attentively and will now 
give you the results. In the first place, what you de 
mand of me is impracticable, the sum I have to draw 
upon in France being but little more than half of what 
you require; and upon that small sum, though my late 
extraordinary expenses have much straitened me in 
furnishing my ordinary expenses, I dare not draw, unde: 
the present circumstances of affairs in that country, lest 
through the lowness of the funds I should lose perhaps 
half my property in selling out to pay the bills, or in 
case of public bankruptcy, which I find is apprehended 
by many as a possible case, my bill should be returned 
under a protest, which, besides the damages, would 
extremely embarrass me. By the last accounts I re- 
ceived, I suffered a loss of fitk en per cent. in the sale 
of my funds to produce money for the payment of a 
bill for ten thousand livres which I sold towards the 
end of the last year; and we now learn from the pub- 
lic prints that the new proposed loan of thirty millions 
does not fill, and that Mr. Neckar is discouraged and 
in bad health, which, together, has occasioned the funds 
to fall much lower. In the next place, it seems to me 
that in your present circumstances (excuse my freedom 
in presuming to give you my advice) it would be more 
advisable for you to remain here a few months longer, 
in order to finish your affair with the Congress. 

They meet again in the beginning of January, and 
there is no doubt but the officers through whose hands 
such affairs must pass will be present, and your ac- 
counts having already been examined and passed, I am 
of your opinion, that they will ae be some of the 
first paid. Money, I think, will not be wanting, as it is 
thought the immense importation of goods lately made 
into this port must produce at least one-fourth of the 
impost expected from the whole of the United States. 

If you should be absent at the next meeting of Con- 
gress it may occasion a still further delay of pres, 
for want of somebody present to solicit the business, 
which would be a further prejudice to the creditors. 
If you should conclude to stay I would write a letter 
to your father, which he might show to them, express- 
ing that your stay was by my counsel, with the reasons, 
and that as soon as the Congress should meet I would 
support your application for immediate payment with 
my strongest interest. This delay of two or three 
months, I should think, cannot make much difference 
in your father’s affairs, the present disorders of that 
country being considered; or, if you apprehend, as you 
have mentioned, that the creditors may suspect your 
having an intention of assuming to your own use the 
property of your father, you may, to prevent such sus- 
picion, offer the creditors to deliver up to them, or to 
any person they shall please to appoint, all the papers 
ascertaining your father’s claim upon the Congress ; 
thereby enabling them to solicit for and receive the 
same. I wish I could give you still better counsel; but 
this is what occurs (in my present inability of other- 
wise serving you) to your affectionate friend, 

(Signed) B. FRANKLIN. 


It appears by a letter from M. Luzerne, the 
French ambassador at London, that M. le 
Ray had aspirations for the place occupied 
by M. Marbois as the diplomatic representa- 
tive of the French government in the United 
States. He was promised the cordial coépera- 




















tion of M. Luzerne, but if there was at any 
time a chance of his aspirations being crowned 
with success, it was swept away by the revo- 
lutionary whirlwind which was already threat- 
ening France. 

Pending these operations Louis Chassanis, 
a brother-in-law of Le Ray, acting for an as- 
sociation of gentlemen in Europe, purchased 
several large tracts of land in the northern 
part of the State of New York. The purchas- 
ers formed themselves into a land company 
with a view of disposing of these lands to refu- 
gees. The scheme of colonization was perfect- 
ed and put forth only a few days before Louis 
XVI. was guillotined.* Five commissioners 
were charged with the management of this 
property, two to reside on it and three in Paris. 
The two commissioners sent here, Simon Des- 
jardiniers and Peter Pharoux, arrived in New 
York in September, 1793. At Albany they fell 
in accidentally with a young exiled country- 
man whose address and accomplishments im- 
pressed them so favorably that they invited 
him to join them, and made him their captain. 
He became a shareholder in the company 
and ultimately the proprietor of five hundred 
acres of land. Later, he and Pharoux were em- 
ployed to survey a canal that should connect 
the waters of the Hudson and of Lake Cham- 
plain,—the first canal ever surveyed in this 
country. This young man, then only twenty- 
four years of age, who laid the foundations of 
his fame as an engineer in the wilds of northern 
New York, was Mark Isambard Brunel, since 
famous as the founder of the machine shops 
of the Royal Navy Yard at Portsmouth in 
England, the builder of some of the most mag- 
nificent railway structures in the world, the 
engineer of the Thames tunnel, and the father 
of Mr. I. K. Brunel, the builder of the steamer 
Great Eastern. 

The venture not proving as successful as 
was expected, the stock of the company was 
divided into 680 shares, and Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, on his return from the French mission, was 
appointed the agent of the company on the 
2d of January, 1800. A deed for half the 
tract, or 220,000 acres, was then executed to 
him, and the following day a deed was given 
for the other half to Le Ray. In 1809 Morris 
retired from the agency, taking with him a 
title to 26,840 acres to cover his expenses and 
commissions. 

Le Ray, who had become proprietor of 126 
shares of the stock in his own right, bought 
the company out on the 17th of September, 
1810, opened an office for the sale of lands, 
built roads, mills, docks, ship-yards, and man- 
aged to effect large sales of land, but, unfor- 
tunately, not to the class of emigrants who 
build up a new country. He sold 4480 acres 
VoL. XXXV.— 103. 
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to Lord Augustin de Caulaincourt, who after- 
ward sold them to Count Réal, Chief of Po- 
lice under Napoleon. He also sold to Count 
de Grouchy, to General Dufernaux, and, as 
appears by the following note from Gouver- 
neur Morris, to Madame de Staél: 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS TO MADAME DE STAEL, 
MorRISANIA, August 23, 1807. 

I flatter myself then, Madame, that next spring you 
will sail for America. For this purpose, about the middle 
of April you can embark for New York. As soon as 
you arrive, you will come to Morrisania, partake what 
our dairy affords, and refresh yourself. In the begin- 
ning of July you shall set out to visit your lands and 
the interior country, and return by the middle to re- 
pose after your fatigues, to gather peaches, take walks, 
make verses, romances — in a word, to do whatever you 
please. 


Necker, the father of Madame de Staél, 
also became one of Le Ray’s clients and a 
New York land-holder. t 

But the most distinguished party to this 
speculation was Joseph Bonaparte (Count 
Survilliers), who seems to have fallen a vic- 
tim to his good nature rather than to any 
desire of gain. How it was brought about 
is thus related by Hough in his “ History of 
Lewis County”: 


Mr. Le Ray de Chaumont was at his estate in Tou- 
raine in 1815, when he heard of Joseph Bonaparte’s 
arrival at Blois. He had known this prince before his 
great elevation and was his guest at Mortefontaine 
when the treaty of September 30, 1800, between the 
United States and France was signed there, but he 
had ceased meeting him afterwards. Seeing, however, 
that misfortune had assailed the prince, he remembered 
the man and hastened to Blois, The prince, having in- 
vited Mr. Chaumont to dinner, said suddenly to him: 
“ Well, I remember you — to me Seemed of your 
great possessions in the United States. If you ane 
them still, I should like very much to have some in ex- 
change for a part of that silver I have there in those 
wagons, and which may be pillaged any moment. Take 
four or five hundred thousand francs and give the equiv- 
alent in land.” Mr. Le Ray objected that it was impos- 
sible to make a bargain where one party alone knew 
what he was about. “Oh,” said the prince, “I know 
you well, and I rely more on your word than «5 own 
judgment.” Still Mr. Le Ray would not be satisfied by 
his flattering assurances, and along discussion followed, 
which was terminated by the following propositions, 
immediately assented to by the prince: Mr. Le Ray 
Chaumont would receive four hundred thousand franes, 
and would give the prince a letter for Mr. Le Ray’s 
son, then on the lands, instructing him to convey acer- 
tain designated tract, if, after having visited the country 
(whither he was then going), the prince confirmed the 
transaction ; otherwise, the money to be refunded. 


As Count Survilliers was an alien, and 
therefore could not hold a title to real estate 
in New York, a deed for 150,260 acres of land 
was made out to the learned Peter Dupon- 
ceau of Philadelphia, in trust, to secure the 


* The original of this scheme is to be seen now in 
the State Library at Albany. 
t See “ Life of Gouverneur Morris.” 
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repayment of the $120,000 which Le Ray 
had taken. 

It can hardly be necessary to say that the 
count was obliged to accept lands instead of 
money when the loan came due. 

Le Ray had only postponed the disaster 
which was inevitable. He became land poor. 
The abundance of better land in less rigor- 
ous climates, and the completion of the Erie 
Canal, which opened the States on the Ohio 
River to emigration, operated disastrously 
upon all the large land proprietors in the East 
—providentially, no doubt, for the country. 
He was unable to make head against the 
sea of trouble on which he found himself em- 
barked, and at last was compelled to apply 
for the benefit of the insolvent laws, and, like 
his father before him, surrender his estates 
in turn to his own son for the benefit of his 
creditors.* 

His landed property in the State of New 
York at the time of making the assignment 
consisted of 


30,759 acres in Franklin Co., valued at ....$ 22,500 





73,9047 “ in St. Lawrence Co., valued at. . 106,000 
143,500 “ in Jefferson Co., valued at ..... 574,000 
100,000 “ = in Lewis Co., valued at........ 133,000 
IE o'5. bik st oecor bacaice en .. $835,500 


The winding up of his affairs was so man- 
aged as to satisfy in full all the claims of his 
American creditors; but Count Survilliers 
(Joseph Bonaparte), as early as 1820, had 
consented to accept 26,840 acres of land, val- 
ued at that time at $40,260, in discharge of 
his claims. To hold this land, the New York 
legislature passed an enabling act in March, 
1825. In June, 1835, the count sold his land 
to John La Farge of New York City for 
$80,000, and thus dropped the curtain upon 
the last act of this disastrous enterprise. It 
gave a chill to the spirit of emigration from 
France, from which it never recovered. Had 
Le Ray invested in lands on or near any of 
our great water-ways, or even in a more con- 
genial climate, it might now be the descend- 
ants of the French, rather than of the English, 
who would be making the laws of the United 
States, 

Le Ray seems to have been an amiable 
man, and a liberal and popular landlord. The 
towns of Raysville and Chaumont perpetuate 
the remembrance of his name, his rashness, 
and his misfortunes. He founded the Jefferson 


* As a justification of his course, Le Ray published a 
statement entitled “Acte de transmission par M, Le 
Ray de Chaumont & son fils de ses propriétés, 4to, 





County Agricultural Society, and was its first 
president. He was also one of the earliest 
presidents of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society. He returned to France in 1832, 
and died at Paris on December 31, 1840, in 
the eightieth year of his age. 

Le Ray’s son, Vincent Le Ray de Chau- 
mont, to whom in his troubles he assigned 
his property, and who at the age of eighty and 
upwards frequented the American colony in 
Paris as late as 1866, lost no time in winding 
up the estate, all of which has long since 
passed entirely out of the De Chaumont family. 
Charles Le Ray de Chaumont de St. Paul, 
great-grandson of Le Ray, and of course 
great-great-grandson of Franklin’s host, if still 
alive is now the only representative of the 
family. As he has been many years married 
and is childless, with his death the name will 
probably become extinct. 

If the De Chaumonts did not secure the 
Golden Fleece in America, they secured in 
the United States what was of far greater 
value — American wives. Le Ray married a 
Miss Coxe, and their son married a Miss 
Jahel, both of New York. 

From a letter which appeared in the “ New 
York Evening Post” on the 19th of November, 
1885, dated from Royat, Puy de Déme, and 
devoted to an account of “ ‘The Treasures of 
French Country Houses,” I make the following 
extract, which fitly concludes this account of 
a family whom the people of the United States 
can do no less than hold in grateful and hon- 
ored remembrance : 


It was in Blois that I first rummaged among these 
shops, whose attractions are almost a rival to those of 
the castle, though this is certainly one of the most in- 
teresting in France. The traveler will remember the 
long flight of stone steps which climbs the steep hill 
in the center of the town. Near the foot of this hill 
there is a well-furnished book-shop; its windows dis- 
play old editions and rich bindings, and tempt one to 
enter and inquire for antiquities. Here I founda quan- 
tity of old notarial documents and diplomas of college 
or university, all more or less recently cleared out from 
some town hall, or unearthed from neighboring castles, 
and sold by a careless owner, as no longer valuable to 
him. This was the case with most of the parchments 
I found at Blois ; they had been acquired within a few 
years from the castle of Madon, and from a former 
proprietor of the neighboring castle of Chaumont (the 
caluus mons of medieval time), and most of them per- 
tained to the affairs of the seigneurie de Chaumont. 
Contracts, executions, sales of vineyards and houses, 
legal decisions, actes de vente, loans on mortgage, the 
marriage contract of a M. Lubin —these were the 
chief documents that I found and purchased. 


pp- 70, Paris,” in which, says Hough, he vindicated 
himself satisfactorily. See “ History of Jefferson Co.” 


by Franklin B. Hough. 
John Bigelow. 
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FURTHER DETAILS OF THE PRISON LIFE OF THE REVOLUTIONISTS. 













yA ALAA considering the life of 
f Cats ones y political prisoners in the 
co. aa fortress of Petropavlovsk, 

s, 


the reader must bear stead- 
ily in mind the fact that 
the men and women who 
thus languish for months 
or years in the silent bomb- 
proof casemates of the ‘Trubetskoi bastion are 
all persons who have not had a trial. Their 
case is by no means that of condemned crimi- 
nals undergoing just punishment for offenses 
of which they have been duly convicted in a 
court of justice. It is rather that of presum- 
ably innocent persons, deprived for an unrea- 
sonable length of time of the right to be heard 
in self-defense, and treated meanwhile as if 
their guilt were unquestionable. ‘That a very 
large proportion of the men and women thrown 
into prison in Russia upon political charges 
are in fact innocent is not a matter of opin- 
ion, it is a matter of official record. I have 
shown in a previous paper that out of more 
than a thousand persons arrested for alleged 
participation in the so-called “ revolutionary 
propaganda” of 1872-75 only 193 were ever 
brought to trial, and even of this relatively 
small number go were acquitted by a court 
of judges of the Government’s own selection, 
Nine-tenths, therefore, of these prisoners were 
entirely innocent, not only of real crime but 
even of the vague and shadowy offenses set 
forth in Section 250 of the Russian Penal 
Code; and yet all of them were subjected 
before their release to from six months to 
three years of rigorous solitary confinement in 
the House of Preliminary Detention, or in the 
damp prison sepulchers of the Trubetskoi bas- 
tion. ‘That a system which brings about such 
results is in the highest degree arbitrary and 
unjust, and that the subjection of presumably 
innocent persons to two or three years of such 
treatment pending trial is cruel in the extreme, 
are propositions that hardly admit of argument. 
Whether such wrongs and cruelties are ade- 
quate to excuse the violent measures of retalia- 
tion adopted by the terrorists is a question to 
which different answers may be given by dif- 
ferent people; but it will, I think, be gen- 
erally admitted that the confinement of an 

* Official Stenographic Report of the Trial of the 


Regicides, p. 217. St. Petersburg, 1881. 
t Sentence of the Court in the case of the 193, p. 8. 


innocent man for three years in a casemate of 
the Trubetskoi bastion under the conditions 
that I have described, and the final release 
of such a man without reparation or apology, 
and perhaps without even the formality of a 
judicial hearing, constitute extreme provoca- 
tion. Such was the view taken by the eminent 
Russian advocate Gerard when, in the trial 
of the regicides at St. Petersburg in 1881, he 
endeavored to show that his client Kibalchich 
had been changed from a law-abiding citizen 
to a revolutionist by unjust treatment of pre- 
cisely this character; and such was evidently 
the view also of the Court, which refused to 
allow Mr. Gerard to finish his statement, and 
which, when he persisted, informed him sharply 
that the Government’s treatment of its subjects 
was “not a matter for his judgment.” * 

That undeserved imprisonment and cruel 
treatment before trial were important factors 
in the development of the Russian revolution- 
ary movement clearly appears from the later 
history of the go prisoners who were acquit- 
ted at the end of the trial of the 193 in Jan- 
uary, 1878. According to the judgment of a 
court not at all likely to err on the side of 
clemency, these 90 young people were wholly 
guiltless of any offense against the laws. ‘They 
had not even rendered themselves amenable 
to the 25oth section of the Russian Penal 
Code by manifesting “an intention to bring 
about a change of government . at a more 
or less remote time in the future,” and yet they 
all had been punished with three years of the 
strictest solitary confinement in the House of 
Detention or the Petropavlovsk fortress, and 
had finally been denied even the poor boon 
of a public trial in an open court, where they 
might at least have made apparent to the 
world the injustice from which they had suf- 
fered. ‘The result was that which might have 
been anticipated. Almost every one of the 
persons thus punished and then found not 
guilty ultimately became a_revolutionist, and 
before 1885 more than a third of them were 
in Siberia, and two of them — Andre Zheliaboff 
and Sophia Perofskaya — had perished on the 
scaffold with the blood of Alexander II. upon 
their hands. t 

I donot know a more significant illustration 


Manuscript list of names of political exiles in Siberia, 
now in iy posceccian, Official Stenographic Report of 
the Trial of the Regicides, p. 260. St. Petersburg, 1881, 
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than this of one way in which revolutionary 
impulses in Russia are excited and kept alive. 
The agencies which transformed these inno- 
cent young people into revolutionists were 
unwarranted arrest, denial for an unreasonable 
length of time of the right to be heard in their 
own defense, and prolonged imprisonment 
under conditions that threatened to deprive 
them of health, sanity, or life. Three years — 
two years — or even one year of solitary con- 
finement in a casemate of the Trubetskoi bas- 
tion is quite enough to embitter and exasper- 
ate to the last degree a consciously innocent 
man; and if to such unjust imprisonment be 
added the loss of a brother, sister, wife, or friend 
in prison before trial, the transformation of the 
surviving sufferer into a revolutionist becomes 
at least an understandable phenomenon. 


THE FATE OF THE “ CONDEMNED.” 


Tuts, however, is by no means a complete 
presentation of that part of the revolutionist’s 
case which relates to the fortress of Petropav- 
lovsk. Political suspects awaiting trial are 
not the only persons therein confined, nor are 
the casemates of the Trubetskoi bastion the 
only cells in that vast state prison. The for- 
tress is a place of punishment as well as a place 
of preliminary detention, and its gloomy walls 
hold the “condemned” as well as the “ ac- 
cused.” When a burglar, murderer, or other 
common Russian felon has been tried, found 
guilty, and sentenced to penal servitude, he is, 
as a rule, released from the solitary confine- 
ment in which he has been held pending trial, 
is allowed to mingle with other prisoners of 
the same penal grade, and is forwarded with- 
out unnecessary delay to Siberia. When, how- 
ever, a political offender has been tried, found 
guilty, and sentenced to penal servitude under 
the same code of laws, he is not released from 
solitary confinement, nor sent with reasonable 
promptness to Siberia, as he would be if he 
had merely killed his mother with an ax, but 
is thrown into a bomb-proof casemate in what 
is known as the “ penal servitude section” of 
the Petropavlovsk fortress, or into one of the 
smaller cells of a “Central Convict Prison,” 
and there lies in solitude and wretchedness 
for one, two, three, or even five years before 
he finally goes insane or is sent to the convict 
mines of Kara.* In what part of the fortress 
the “ penal servitude section” is situated, the 
exiles whom I met in Siberia did not know. 
It is probable, however, that “condemned” 
politicals are distributed among various bas- 
tions andravelins in that extensive fortification, 
and that the words “ penal servitude section ” 


* There are, of course, ee to this rule, and 
Russian officials assert that political offenders are now 
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designate the criminal class or grade to which 
such prisoners belong, rather than the partic- 
ular part of the fortress in which they are 
confined. The material environment of the 
“ condemned ” differs little from that of the 
“accused.” ‘They are shut up in the same 
spacious but damp and gloomy casemates, 
with the same high grated windows looking 
out upon a blank wall, with the same “ Judas” 
pierced doors through which they are constantly 
watched, and in the same tremorless atmos- 
phere of eternal silence. The difference be- 
tween their life and the life of the “ accused” 
is mainly a difference of treatment. 


DEPRIVATION OF ALL CIVIL RIGHTS. 


WHEN acriminal in Russia is judicially con- 
demned to a term of penal servitude, or 
“katorga,” the sentence of the court carries 
with it deprivation of all civil rights. The 
political offender who incurs this penalty 
ceases to be a citizen, and loses at once not 
only all the privileges and immunities that ap- 
pertain to his rank or social station, but also 
all control over his property, his family, and 
his own person, and all right to claim the pro- 
tection of the laws, even when his life is 
imperiled by the treatment to which he is sub- 
jected. He is virtually outside the pale of the 
law, and may be dealt with by the officers 
of the state as if he were a slave. The fact 
that the term of penal servitude to which he 
has been condemned is a short one does not 
lessen the force of this secular excommunica- 
tion. A hard-labor sentence of four years di- 
vests the criminal of all his civil and political 
rights as completely as a sentence to penal 
servitude for life. ‘The property which was his 
before his condemnation descends to his legal 
heirs as if he were dead, or is sequestered by 
the state. The family of which he was the 
head ceases to belong to him, and the state 
may assume the custody of his children, The 
exemption from liability to corporal punish- 
ment which he has previously enjoyed is taken 
away from him, and he may be flogged with 
the “ rods” or the cat. Finally, during what is 
officially known as the “ period of probation,” 
which lasts from a year and a half to eight 
years, he is not allowed to have either bed, 
pillow, blanket, money, books, writing mate- 
rials, or communication with relatives; his 
head is kept half shaved longitudinally from 
the forehead to the nape of the neck; he 
must wear the coarse gray convict dress, must 
live on the convict rations, and must wear 
a chain and leg-fetters weighing five pounds. 
For violent insubordination, even when it is 


held in solitary confinement after sentence only in the 
castle of Schliisselburg. 














the result of delirium or partial insanity, he 
may be handcuffed, flogged, confined in a 
strait-jacket, fettered to the wall of his cell, or 
chained to a wheel-barrow.* 


LIFE IN THE “ PENAL SERVITUDE SECTION.” 


It is hardly necessary to point out the differ- 
ence which this treatment makes between the 
life of the “condemned” and the life of the 
“accused,” even although both may be im- 
prisoned in the same fortress. For the “ ac- 
cused” there is always the hope of ultimate 
trial and release; for the “condemned” there 
is only the prospect of slow mental and physi- 
cal decay in the solitude and gloom of a bomb- 
proof casemate, and finally death, insanity, or 
the mines of the ‘Trans- Baikal. 


You cannot imagine, Mr. Kennan [said a condemned 
revolutionist to me in ete the misery of prolonged 
confinement in a casemate of the fortress under what 
are known as dungeon conditions [kartsernoi poloz- 
henie]. My casemate was sometimes cold, generally 
damp, and always gloomy. Day after day, week after 
week, and month after month, I lay there in solitude, 
hearing no sound save that of the high-pitched, melan- 
choly bells of the fortress cathedral, which slowly 
chimed the quarter hours, and which always seemed to 
me to half articulate the words, “ Tee zdais seedeesh— 
ee seedee tee” [ Here thou liest — lie here still]. I had 
absolutely nothing to do except to pace my cell from 
corner to corner and think. For along time I used to 
talk to myself ina whisper; to repeat softly everything 
in the shape of literature that 1 could remember, and 
to compose speeches, which, under certain imagined 
conditions, | would deliver; but I finally ceased to have 
energy enough to do even this, and used to sit for hours 
in a sort of stupor, in which, so far as I can now re- 
member, I was not conscious of thinking at all. Before 
the end of the first year I grew so weak mentally and 
physically that I began to forget words. I knew what 
ideas [ desired to express, but some of the words that 
I needed had gone from me and it was with the great- 
est difficulty that I could recover them. It seemed 
sometimes as if my own language were a strange one 
to me, or one which, from long disuse, | had forgotten. 
I greatly feared insanity, and my apprehension was in- 
creased by the fact that two or three of my comrades 
in cells on the same corridor were either insane or sub- 
ject to hallucinations; and I was often roused at night 
and thrown into a violent chill of nervous excitement 
by their hysterical weeping, their cries to the guard to 
come and take away somebody, or something which they 
imagined they saw, or their groans and entreaties when, 
in cases of violent delirium, they were strapped to their 
beds by the gendarmes, My inability to see what was 
happening in the cells from which these groans, cries, 
and sounds of violence came gave full play, of course, 
to my imagination, and thus increased my nervous ex- 
citement, until I was on the verge of hysterics myself. 
Several times, when I feared that I was losing all self- 


“Russian Penal Code [ Ulozhenie 0 Nakazaniakh], 
Official Edition, sections 22 to 25, inclusive, and sec- 
tions 27 and 28: Government Printing Office, St. 
Petersburg, 1885. See also the rules for the treatment 
of convicts which are contained in the XIVth volume 
of the Russian Collection of Laws [Svod Zakonof], and 
particularly the Statutes Relating to Exiles [ Ustav o 
Sylnikh], Part II. An exception is made in the fortress 
to the rule that convicts shall wear leg-fetters, for the 
reason that the clanking of chains would facilitate 
communication between cells, and would break the 
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control, I summoned the fortress surgeon, or the “ feld- 
sher,” who merely gave mea dose of bromide of potas- 
sium and told me that I must not excite myself so; 
that nothing serious had happened; that two or three 
of the prisoners were sick ms delirious ; but that there 
was nothing to be alarmed about. As the fortress con- 
tained no hospital, insane and delirious patients were 
treated in their cells, and were rarely removed to 
an asylum unless they were manifestly incurable, or 
the care of them became burdensome. ‘The effect of the 
eternal stillness, solitude, and lack of occupation on the 
mind was greatly heightened by the want of proper 
exercise and nourishment for the body. “ Accused” 
prisoners awaiting trial in the Trubetskoi bastion were 
allowed to have money in the hands of the “ smatritel,” 
or warden, and could direct its expenditure for white 
bread, vegetables, tea, sugar, etc., to make up the de- 
ficiencies of the prison ration; but we, the “con- 
demned,” had to live upon black rye-bread, soup which 
it was often impossible to eat on account of the spoiled 
condition of the meat from which it had been made, 
and a small quantity of “kasha,” or barley, boiled with 
a little fat and served without seasoning, and sometimes 
only half cooked. Such food, in connection with the 
damp, heavy air of the casemate and the lack of proper 
exercise, caused derangement of the digestive organs, 
and this was soon followed by more or less pronounced 
symptoms of scurvy. Madame Lebedeva, who was in 
the penal servitude section with me, suffered from 
scurvy to such an extent that her teeth became loose 
and her gums greatly swollen, and she could not mas- 
ticate the prison bread without first soaking it in warm 
water. Scurvy, even in an incipient form, intensified, 
of course, the mental depression due primarily to other 
causes and made it almost secenpentdi I never seri- 
ously meditated suicide,— it always seemed to me a cow- 
ardly thing to escape from suffering by taking one’s own 
life,— but I did speculate upon the possibility of sui- 
cide, and wondered how I con/d kill myself in a case- 
mate where there was absolutely nothing that could 
be used as an implement of self-destruction. Once I 
went so far as to see if I could hang myself from the 
small cylindrical hot-air pipe which projected two or 
three inches into my cell from the face of the brick oven, 
I did not really intend to take my life, but I felt a mor- 
bid curiosity to know whether or not I could do it in 
that way. As soon as I threw my weight on the pipe, 
it pulled out of the masonry, making, as it fell to the 
floor, a noise which attracted the attention of the guard 
in the corridor. I was forthwith removed to anether 
cell, and [ never again tried a similar experiment. They 
say that poor Goldenberg succeeded in committing sui- 
cide in the fortress, but I cannot imagine how he ac- 
complished it. I became satisfied that I could not kill 
myself in my casemate in any other way than by biting 
into an artery or dashing my head against the wall, ont 
I ultimately became so weak that I doubt very much 
whether I could have fractured my skull by the latter 
method. 


ARE FORTRESS PRISONERS FLOGGED AND 
TORTURED ? 


Ir is not my intention to create preju- 
dice against the Russian government, nor to 


perfect stillness which is regarded as an essential part 
of prison discipline. The rule that there shall be no 
communication between the “ condemned ”’ and their 
relatives is sometimes so strictly enforced that a mother 
cannot even learn whether her son is living or dead, I 
met in Russia relatives and near friends of Muishkin, 
Nechaief, Gellis, and Madame Vera Phillipova, who 
told me that they had been unable to ascertain whether 
those unfortunate prisoners were in the castle of 
Schliisselburg or in their graves. 
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excite sympathy for the Russian revolutionists, 
by exaggerating the sufferings of condemned 
politicals in the penal servitude section of the 
Petropavlovsk fortress. I desire to state only 
those things which I have the very strong- 
est reason to believe are true. Stepniak and 
Prince Krapotkin have painted the life of 
condemned politicals in somewhat darker 
colors than my information would justify me 
in using. Of the fifty or more fortress prison- 
ers whose acquaintance I made in Siberia, 
not one had ever heard of cells situated be- 
low the level of the Neva River; nor of the 
famous letter written by Nechaief in his own 
blood ; nor of dungeons infested by rats; nor 
of the flogging of political prisoners with 
whips; nor of a single case of torture. I am 
not prepared to assert that the statements 
of Stepniak and Prince Krapotkin upon these 
points are inaccurate, or without foundation; 
but I must, in fairness, say that they are not 
sustained by the results of my investigations. 
There are cells in the fortress whose atmos- 
phere is so damp that salt and sugar melt or 
liquefy in it after a few hours’ exposure, and 
such cells are sometimes occupied by political 
offenders; but they are not situated below the 
level of the Neva. Nechaief was chained to 
the wall of his cell as a disciplinary punish- 
ment for striking the gendarme officer Pota- 
poff; but previous to that time he had been 
treated fairly well, and if he was ever flogged, 
or ever wrote a letter in his own blood to 
Alexander III., or to any other person, the 
exiles in Siberia are ignorant of the fact. 
Condemned political prisoners in the fortress 
have frequently been beaten with the butts of 
guns and with the fists of the guard, but I have 
not been able to authenticate a single report 
of actual flogging with a whip, although the 
latter punishment is authorized by law. As 
for torture,—that is, the infliction of pain 
by means of artificial appliances,— I do not 
believe that it has recently been practiced, 
either in the fortress or in any other prison 
of European Russia. A distinguished revolu- 
tionist, who is well known to Stepniak and 
whose biography the latter has written, said 
to me in Siberia: 

I assure you, Mr. Kennan, that torture in the for- 
tress, in our time, has not so much as been heard of. 
The nearest approach to torture of which I had knowl- 
edge during my three-years’ confinement there was 
the forcible administration of chloroform to Oboleshef 


and Madame Vitanieva, for the purpose of rendering 
them unconscious while their photographs were being 





*Oboleshef and Madame Vitanieva were thrown 
into the fortress upon a charge of participation in the 
plot to assassinate General Mezzentsef. They refused 
to allow their photographs to be taken, and were there- 
upon chloroformed by force. Madame Vitanieva be- 
came unconscious and quiet; but the chloroform ex- 
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taken.* Several of the prison guard revolted even at 
that, and one of them refused to assist in holding the 
struggling prisoners, declaring that he was not a 
“palach ” [hangman], and that it was not a part of 
his duty to poison people. 


EFFECTS OF SOLITARY CONFINEMENT IN 
FORTRESS CASEMATES, 


In the main, however, the descriptions of 
fortress life given by Stepniak and Prince 
Krapotkin are much more nearly in accord 
with the results of my investigations than are 
those published by the Rev. Henry Lansdell 
and one or two other English travelers who 
visited and superficially inspected the Trubet- 
skoi bastion some years ago. ‘There can, I 
think, be no doubt— and in my own mind 
there is not even the shadow of a doubt — 
that prolonged solitary confinement in one of 
the casemates of a Russian fortress, without 
books, writing materials, bedding, proper food, 
or communication of any kind with the out- 
side world, is a much more terrible punish- 
ment than death. Madame Vera Phillipova, 
a well-known revolutionist and a beautiful 
and accomplished woman, who was tried and 
condemned at St. Petersburg in 1884, asked 
as a last favor that she might be hanged in- 
stead of being sent to the castle of Schliissel- 
burg, but her request was denied. Suicides 
and attempts at suicide in fortress casements 
are comparatively common, and condemned 
political prisoners frequently strike some offi- 
cer of their guard with the hope of being tried 
by court-martialand shot. The presiding judge 
of a Russian circuit court, whose acquaint- 
ance I made in Moscow on my way home 
from Siberia, told me, in reply to an inquiry, 
that the revolutionist Muishkin was shot in the 
castle of Schliisselburg in the summer of 1885 
for striking the fortress surgeon. ‘The desperate 
prisoner had resolved to escape from a life of 
hopeless misery by starving himself to death, 
and the prison surgeon had been sent to his 
cell to feed him by force. The high judicial 
officer who gave me this information was not 
a revolutionist, nor a sympathizer with revo- 
lution ; he made the statement dryly, without 
comment and without manifestation of feeling, 
and there is, so far as I am aware, no reason 
for doubting its truth. 

The inhumanity of the treatment to which 
condemned political prisoners are subjected 
in the penal servitude section of the Petro- 
pavlovsk fortress is clearly shown by the phys- 


cited Oboleshef, and made him so delirious and violent 
that the attempt to photograph him was finally aban- 
doned. There were present on this occasion Major 
Nikolski, an officer of gendarmes, Doctor Vilms, the 
fortress surgeon, and a number of “ nadziratels,” or 
prison overseers. 














ical condition of such prisoners when finally 
released. In April, 1883, the Department of 
Imperial Police sent an order to the com- 
mandant of the fortress to make up a large 
party of condemned politicals for deportation 
to the East Siberian mines. ‘The comman- 
dant, after consultation with the fortress sur- 
geon and with the officer appointed to take 
charge of the convoy, reported that most of 
the political prisoners named in the order 
were so weak that they probably could not 
endure three days’ travel, that more than half 
of them were unable to stand on their feet 
without support, and that the convoy officer 
declined to take charge of prisoners who were 
in such physical condition unless he could be 
freed from all responsibility for deaths that 
might occur on the road. In view of this state 
of affairs the commandant recommended that 
the condemned politicals who had been se- 
lected for deportation be removed to the 
House of Preliminary Detention, and be held 
there under more favorable conditions until 
they should recover strength enough to ren- 
der their transportation to Siberia practicable. 
Acting upon this suggestion, the Director of 
the Imperial Police ordered the removal of 
twenty-two prisoners, including six women, 
from the casemates of the fortress to compar- 
atively light and airy cells in one of the upper 
stories of the House of Detention.* Of the 
prisoners so removed six were already in an 
advanced stage of consumption, and twelve 
were so feeble that they could not walk nor 
stand, and were carried from their casemates 
to carriages, either in the arms of the prison 


* The names of these prisoners, with their ages, sta- 
tions in life,and terms of penal servitude, are as follows: 


WOMEN. 


1. Anna Pavlovna Korba; age 32; school-teacher, 
and afterward, during the Russo-Turkish war of 1877- 
78, a Red Cross nurse in a field hospital at the front ; 
20 years’ penal servitude. 

2. Anna Yakimova; age 27; school-teacher; penal 
servitude for life. 

3- Praskovia Ivanofskaya ; age-30; school-teacher ; 
penal servitude for life. 

4. Tatiana Lebedeva ; age 31; school-teacher ; penal 
servitude for lite, 

5. Nadezhda Smirnitskaya; age 31; student in wo- 
men’s college [ Viwyshi Zhenski Kursi]; 15 years’ penal 
servitude. 

6. Antonina Lisofskaya ; age 26; student in women’s 
college; 4 years’ penal servitude. [She died of con- 
sumption at the mines of Kara a few weeks previous 
to my arrival there.—G,. K.] 


MEN. 


1. Mirski; age 26; student; penal servitude for life. 
[He had lain four years in a casemate of the Alexei 
ravelin.—G. K. 

2. Voloshenko; age 31; student; penal servitude 
for life. 

3. Nagorni; age 25; student; penal servitude for life. 
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guard or upon stretchers.t In the House of 
Preliminary Detention these wrecks of human 
beings received medical care and were fed 
with nourishing food and stimulants for about 
three months, at the expiration of which time 
all except Fridenson and Emelianoff were 
reported convalescent. Orloff and Madame 
Lebedeva were still suffering from scurvy, and 
the others were mere shadows of their former 
selves; but they were officially regarded as 
strong enough to begin their toilsome journey 
of nearly five thousand miles to the mines of 
the Trans-Baikal. 


THE DEPARTURE FOR SIBERIA, 

I SHALL never forget, while I live [said to me an 
exile who went with these condemned prisoners to 
Siberia], the last night in the House of Preliminary 
Detention before our departure. It was the night of 
July 24-25, 1883. A rumor was current among the 
political prisoners that a large party would start for 
Siberia on the following morning, but no one knew 
who was to go, and all were awake and watchful. I 
did not notice any unusual sounds until shortly after 
midnight, when acell near mine was thrown open, and 
I heard, passing my door, the once familiar fetches 
of a dear friend and comrade, who had been long in 
prison, and whom I had not seen since the years of our 
early manhood, when we breathed together the air of 
freedom and worked hand in hand for the realization 
of our ideals. The convict party was evidently being 
made up, and my friend was to go with it to the mines 
of the ‘Fans-Baikal. In ten or fifteen minutes I heard 
his footsteps returning, but they were not so rapid and 
assured as before and were accompanied by the sharp 
metallic clink and rattle of chains. He had been put 
into leg-fetters. I knew, of course, that this was inevi- 
table, and yet the first sound of the chains chilled me 
with a vague sense of horror. It seemed unnatural 
and incredible that he — the man whom I loved like a 





4. Fomin; age 25; army officer; penal servitude 
for life. 

5. Yevseief; age 26; peasant; penal servitude for 
life. 

6. Zlatapolski; age 35 ; technologist ; 20 years’ penal 
servitude. 

7. Pribuiloff; age 25; physician; 15 years’ penal 
servitude. 

8. Kaluzhni; age 26; student; 15 years’ penal serv- 
itude. 

g. Orloff; age 27; student; 13 years’ penal serv- 
itude. 

10. Novitski; age 29; student; 12 years’ penal serv- 
itude. 

11, Hekker; age 19; 10 years’ penal servitude. 

12. Stephanovich ; age 30; student; 8 years’ penal 
servitude. 

13. Liustig; age 27; army officer; 4 years’ penal 
servitude. [I saw Liustig in the Irkutsk prison in Sep- 
tember, 1885, but had no opportunity to talk with him 
alone. —G. K. 

14. Kuziumkin; age 21; peasant; 4 years’ penal 
servitude. 

15. Emelianoff. 

16. Fridenson. 

t The twelve prisoners carried out of the fortress 
were Mesdames er mand Smirnitskaya, and Korba; 
and Messrs. Zlatapolski, Liustig, Voloshenko, Na- 
gorni, Kaluzhni, Mirski, Hekker, Fridenson, and 
Emelianoff, 
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brother; the man whom I regarded as the embodi- 
ment of everything good, brave, and generous — had 
already been fettered like a common highway robber, 
and was about to go into penal servitude. For a time 
I paced my cell in uncontrollable nervous agitation, 
and at last, as prisoner after prisoner was taken from 
my corridor to the prison nh oy we and came back in 
clanking fetters, I could endure it no longer, and throw- 
ing myself on the bed I covered my head with pillows 
and bed-clothing in order to shut out, if possible, the 
hateful sound of the chains. 

About 3 o’clock in the morning an overseer un- 
locked and opened the door of my cell and said to me, 
“Come!” followed him to the office of the prison, 
where the commander of the convoy made a careful ex- 
amination of my person, noted my features and physi- 
cal characteristics as set forth ina description which 
he held in his hand, compared my face with that of a 
yhotograph taken soon after my arrest, and at last, 
Soler apparently satisfied as to my identity, received 
me formally fromthe prison authorities. I was then taken 
down a flight of stairs to the —_ de garde, a large 
room on the ground floor, at the door of which stood 
an armed sentry. The spacious but low and gloomy 
hall was dimly lighted by a few flaring lamps and can- 
dles, and in the middle of it, at two long bare tables, sat 
ten or fifteen men and women, in coarse gray convict 
overcoats, drinking tea. The heads of the men were 
half shaven, they all wore chains and leg-fetters, and 
on the back of every prisoner, between the shoulders, 
appeared the two black diamonds which signify that 
the criminal so marked is a hard-labor convict. Near 
the door, in a little group, stood six or eight uniformed 
gendarmes and officers of the detective police, who 
watched the prisoners intently, whispering now and 
then among themselves as if communicating to one 
another the results of their observations. The stillness 
of the room was unbroken save by the faint hissing of 
two or three brass samovars on the tables, and an oc- 
casional jingle of chains as one of the convicts moved 
his feet. There was no conversation, anda chance ob- 
server would never have imagined that the gray-coated 
figures sitting silently side by side at the tables were 
near friends, and in some cases relatives, who had long 
been buried in the casemates of the fortress, and who 
were looking into one another’s faces for the first time 


in years. 

re I entered the room, one of the prisoners, whose 
face I did not at first recognize but who proved to be 
an old friend, rushed forward to meet me, and as he 
threw his arms around me whispered in my ear, “ Don’t 
recognize anybody but me — the gendarmes are watch- 
ing us.”’ I understood the warning. The police really 
knew very little about the history and the revolution- 
ary records of some of the political convicts who were 
present, and it was important that they should not be 
able to get a clew to any one’s identity or past history 
by noting recognitions as prisoner after prisoner was 
brought in. The incautious manifestation of emotion 
by one convict as he met another might result in the 
return of both to the casemates of the fortress and their 
detention there until their mutual relations could be 
investigated. This was the reason for the silence which 
prevailed throughout the gloomy hall and for the 
seeming indifference with which the prisoners regarded 
one another. They were apparently strangers, but in 
reality they were bound together by innumerable ties 
of friendship and memories of the past; and as they 
looked into one another’s faces, and noted the changes 
that time and suffering had wrought, they maintained 
their composure only by the most heroic effort. On 
one side of the table sat an old comrade of whom we 
had heard nothing in years and whom we had all sup- 
posed to be dead. On the other side were a young 
man and his betrothed, who for five years had not seen 
each other, and who, when thus reunited under the 
eyes of the gendarmes, did not dare to speak. Near 
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them sat a pale, thin woman about twenty-seven years 
of age, who held in her arms a sickly baby born in a 
casemate of the fortress, and who looked anxiously at 
the door every time it opened with the hope of seeing 
her husband brought in to join the party. Most of us 
knew that her husband was dead, but no one dared to 
tell her that she watched the door in vain. 

Nothing could have been more dramatic than the 
scene in that gloomy hall at half-past 4 o’clock in the 
morning, when the last of the condemned prisoners had 
been brought in. The strange and unnatural stillness 
inaroom filled with people; the contrast between the 
blue and silver uniforms of the gendarmes and the coarse 
gray overcoats, chains, and leg-fetters of the prisoners ; 
the furtive whisperings of the detective police; and the 
silence and assumed stolidity of the pale, emaciated, 
shaven-headed convicts would have made the scene 
striking and impressive even to a chance spectator. 
To one, however, who could look beneath the surface 
of things; who could appreciate the tragic significance 
of the situation; and who could see with spiritual in- 
sight the hot tides of hatred, agony, sympathy, and 
pity which surged under those gray overcoats, the 
scene was not merely striking and impressive, but ter- 
rible and heart-rending. 

At § o’clock we were taken in closed carriages to 
the station of the St. Petersburg and Moscow railway, 
were put into convict cars with grated windows, and 
began our long and eventful journey to Siberia. I 
could not describe, if I would, the scenes that I wit- 
nessed in that train, when we were at last freed from 
the espionage of the gendarmes; when we could greet 
and embrace one another openly without fear; and 
could relate to one another the Ssstoston of our lives 
during the long years of our enforced separation. The 
experiences of all were essentially alike, and the 
stories were an endless epopee of suffering. We 
talked all day, and should perhaps have talked all 
night had not the over-strained nerves of the weaker 
members of the party given way at last under the 
tension of excitement and the sudden in-rush of 
a flood of new sensations and new emotions. To 
a prisoner who had lived for years in the silence 
and solitude of a bomb-proof casemate the noise 
and rush of the train, the unfamiliar sight of God’s 
green world, and the faces and voices of friends who 
seemed to have been raised suddenly from the dead, 
were at first intensely exciting; but the excitement 
was soon followed by complete prostration. Early in 
the evening one of my comrades, without the least 
warning, suddenly became hysterical, and in less than 
ten minutes seven men in our car were either delirious 
or lying on the floor in a state of unconsciousness. 
Some of them raved and cried, some went from one 
long faint into another, and some lay motionless and 
breathless in a profound swoon until we almost gave 
them up for dead. The surgeon who accompanied the 
convoy was summoned, stimulants were administered, 
water was dashed into the white, ghastly faces, and 
everything was done that could be done to restore the 
sufferers to a normal condition; but all night the car 
was filled with moans and hysterical weeping, and the 
women of the party — particularly Anna Pavlovna 
Korba, who was stronger and more self-possessed 
than any of the men — went from one fainting or hys- 
terical patient to another with restoratives, stimulants, 
and soothing ministrations. When we arrived in Mos- 
cow nearly half of the party had to be carried out of 
the car in the arms of the guard, and our journey was 
temporarily suspended in order that they might re- 
ceive medical treatment. 


It may perhaps seem to the reader that the 
above description, which was first given to 
me orally by a member of the party, and which 
afterward, at my request, was written out in 

















detail, is sensational and exaggerated; but I 
have simply to say that the condition of that 
party has been described to me many times, 
not only by politicals, but by officers of the 
Exile Administration. One of the latter, who 
saw the party after it left Moscow and before 
it crossed the Siberian frontier, said to me that 
the prisoners who composed it were little more 
than epileptics— mere wrecks of human be- 
ings, who fainted at the least excitement. He 
probably would not have made this admission 
had he not been trying to prove in an argu- 
ment with me that the condition of politicals 
in Siberia, and even at the mines, was far bet- 
ter than in the fortresses and central convict 
prisons of European Russia. 


“BREAKING THE CHARACTERS” OF POLITI- 
CAL OFFENDERS. 


1 HAVE never been able to obtain from any 
officer of the Russian government a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the fact, that while con- 
demned murderers, highway robbers, and other 
common felons are allowed almost unrestricted 
intercommunication and association in the 
forwarding prisons, and are deported as speed- 
ily as practicable to Siberia, political criminals 
of the same grade are thrown into fortress 
casemates, or into the “secret” cells of cen- 
tral convict prisons, are detained there for 
years in the strictest isolation, and are sent to 
Siberia only when their minds and bodies have 
been almost hopelessly wrecked by hardships, 
privations, and solitude. There isa story cur- 
rent among the exiles in Siberia to the effect 
that when the penal servitude section of the 
Petropavlovsk fortress was organized, a late 
director of the Imperial Police, whose name 
I purposely withhold, explained its object 
by saying that it was intended to “break the 
characters” of political offenders. Whether 
such a remark was really made or not, and 
whether, if made, it was the authorized state- 
ment of a real purpose, I do not know, but 
in any case the words express forcibly and 
concisely the actual tendency of this cruel 

* At the time of that great spiritual and moral awaken- 
ing of the youth of Russia which resulted in the so- 
called movement “to the people,’’ between the years 
1870and 1875, it was a common thing for a young man 
to emancipate a young woman from the patriarchal tyr- 
anny and the cramped life of a Russian provincial 
household, by contracting with her what was called a 
“fictitious marriage.”” The ceremony was not fictitious 
in the sense of illegality,— it was, on the contrary, a 
valid and binding tie,— but the contracting parties did 
not live together and never expected to do so. The 
young man voluntarily sacrificed his domestic future, 
and all his anticipations of home and family, for the 
sake of liberating some young girl from the despotic 
power of the head of her household, and giving her an 
opportunity to educate herself and to make herself use- 
ful to “the people and the Fatherland.” Hundreds 
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system of punishment. The records of Russian 
insane asylums, and particularly of the asylum 
at Kazan, would show, if they could be ex- 
amined, in what way and to what extent the 
characters of political offenders are broken. 


DELUSIONS OF INSANE POLITICAL CON- 
VICTS.—“ FICTITIOUS MARRIAGES.” — 
THE EMPRESS’S PHOTOGRAPH. 


In the month of October, 1880, there arrived 
at the Russian provincial prison of Mtsensk a 
party of condemned politicals, who had just 
been released from four or five years of 
solitary confinement in the fortress of Petro- 
pavlovsk and the central convict prison of 
Kharkoff, and who were on their way to the 
East Siberian mines. It happened to be my 
fortune to find several of these condemned 
prisoners still alive in various parts of Siberia 
in 1885, and to make the acquaintance, near 
Irkutsk, of an exiled journalist named X . 
who was in the Mtsensk prison when these 
convicts arrived there. The condition of the 
condemned party was pitiable in the extreme. 
Two of them— Plotnikoff and Donetski — 
were hopelessly insane, three or four others 
were hysterical or subject to hallucinations, 
and all were so worn, emaciated, and weak 
that it was found necessary to postpone their 
deportation to Siberia until they could be re- 
vived and restored to something like health 
by means of stimulants and nourishing food. 








It was pitiful [said Mr. X , in describing to me 
the appearance of these condemned convicts ] to see 
how the mental powers of some of them had been 
wrecked by misery and solitude. Donetski, before his 
arrest, had contracted a “ fictitious marriage” with a 
young girl in a Russian provincial town, for the pur- 
»ose of freeing her from the patriarchal despotism of 
a home, and affording her an opportunity to educate 
herself at St. Petersburg.* He had parted from her at 
the church door and had never again secn her; but 
after he went insane in the central prison of Kharkoff, 
he constantly raved about her, and seemed to think 
that she would come to him if she were not prevented 
from doing so by the Government. He had obtained in 
some way while in prison a small card photograph of 
the Empress, taken when she was the Crown Princess 


of such marriages were contracted in all parts of Rus- 
sia between 1870 and 1875, and in many cases the 
young men had never seen, previous to marriage, the 
young women to whom they bound themselves, and 
knew of their existence only through mutual friends. 
Sometimes fictitious husbands met and fell in love with 
their wives in prison or in exile many years after their 
nominal union; but in most cases their respective 
fields of activity were widely separated, and they re- 
mained strangers. The purpose of these fictitious 
marriages was a pure and noble one, but the method 
adopted to carry out that purpose was in the highest 
degree quixotic and impracticable, and it was ulti- 
mately abandoned. At the time when Donetski lay in- 
sane in the central prison of Kharkoff, his fictitious 
wife was under arrest upon a political charge in Mos- 
cow. 
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Dagmar, and after he became insane he imagined that 
it was a photograph of his fictitious wife, and would 
look at it for hours with the most ardent affection and 
admiration. In the prison of Mtsensk, where he was 
put into a large cell with other political convicts, he 
would show to the latter this wornand soiled portrait of 
the Empress, and say, with a sort of childish pride, 
“This is my wife—is n’t she beautiful ?””? Then with 
a mournful intonation he would add,“I have asked 
them so many times to send for her —I know she would 
come — but [hysterically] they don’t do it — they don’t 
do it!” 

Could anything [said Mr. X——] be more touch- 
ing and pathetic than to find a political convict in 
chains and leg-fetters cherishing as his dearest pos- 
session a photograph of her Majesty the Empress — 
to see a revolutionist insane from ill-treatment at the 
hands of the Government and in love with the wife of 
the Tsar! 


THE INSANE POLITICAL 


PLOTNIKOFF, 


PRISONER, 


THE case of Plotnikoff, the other insane 
prisoner in this party of condemned politicals 
from the central prison of Kharkoff, was, if 
possible, even more pitiable than that of Donet- 
ski. At the time of his arrest he was a student 
in the Moscow University —a quiet, modest 
young fellow about twenty years of age, with 
a very attractive and lovable character and a 
rather serious and thoughtful disposition. He 
had been well educated and was a good lin- 
guist, speaking fluently four or five languages, 
including English, French, and German. He 
had never been engaged in active revolution- 
ary work, but was a member of a so-called 
“circle” of young people in Moscow, known 
from the name of its founder as the “ Dolgu- 
shintsi.” He was arrested, tried, and sentenced 
to penal servitude, and the world of the living 
knew him no more, 


When he came to Mtsensk [said one of my inform- 
ants] he was a broken, insane, emaciated man about 
twenty-eight years of age, and had been eight years in 
solitary confinement. How long he had been insane I 
do not know; but his condition was evidently hopeless, 
as his mania had assumed a religious form and was 
accompanied by profound melancholy. He still retained 
consciousness of the fact that he was a political crim- 
inal, but that fact seemed to be a source of distress and 
humiliation to him,and he did not like to be reminded 
of it. He was particularly ashamed of his chain and 
leg-fetters, and used to try in every possible way to 
conceal them. When I first saw him he had carefully 
wrapped up all the links of his chain in rags, so that 
they should not jingle when he moved and thus call 
the attention of others to what he regarded as his dis- 
grace. He saved carefully all the pieces of old clothing 
and foot-wrappers which fell into his hands, and finally 
made out of them a sort of ragged patchwork petticoat, 
which, when tied about his waist, fell to the floor all 
around like a woman’s dress and entirely concealed 
from sight both his leg-fetters and his muffled chain. 
His hair was long on one side of the head and closely 
shaven on the other, and this, with his coarse gray 
prison shirt, and the patchwork petticoat hanging 
from his waist to the floor and concealing his legs, 
made him the most extraordinary figure I had ever 


seen. 
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During all the time that Plotnikoff had been 
in the penal servitude section of the fortress, 
and in the central prison of Kharkoff, his 
mother had neither seen him, communicated 
with him, nor had news of him; but as soon as 
she heard that he had been removed from the 
prison of Kharkoff to Mtsensk and was about 
to be sent to Siberia, she implored the Minister 
of the Interior to allow her a last interview 
with him. Ifthe Minister had been aware that 
Plotnikoff was insane, he probably would have 
refused to allow the mother to see‘him; but 
high Government officials cannot be expected 
to remember the names of all the condemned 
politicals in Russian prisons who happen to 
be insane. 

When Madame Plotnikoff, eager and ex- 
cited, presented herself at the Mtsensk prison 
and asked to see her son, the warden, who 
was naturally a kind-hearted man, tried to 
dissuade her from her purpose by telling her 
that her son was about to go to Siberia for 
life ; that he was virtually dead to her already; 
that he was greatly worn and broken by long 
imprisonment ; and that she would be happier 
if she would content herself with remember- 
ing him as he was in boyhood, or as he ap- 
peared when she last saw him, and not lay up 
for herself a new store of bitter memories by 
insisting upon an interview that could only 
increase her grief and renew her sense of be- 
reavement. The mother, however, would not be 
denied. She had been granted permission to see 
her son, and see him she would. The warden 
then tried to prepare her for a great change in 
her son’s appearance, and finally told her frank- 
ly that he was broken down mentally and 
physically and that she might not know him. 
The mother, however, would not believe that 
she could fail to recognize her boy, however 
pale, however wasted by prison confinement, 
he might be. Seeing at last that argument, 
persuasion, and forewarning were all useless, 
the warden conducted the mother to the in- 
terview room of the prison, where her son sat 
reading a prison Bible. For a moment she 
gazed at him in amazement and horror. In 
the wild-looking figure before her, with its 
thin, yellowish face, half-shaven head, coarse 
gray prison shirt, and patchwork petticoat, 
she could not see even a suggestion of the boy 
from whom she had parted eight years be- 
fore. As she looked at him, however, some 
maternal instinct told her that it was indeed 
her son, and with a cry, which was half joy 
and half terror, she threw herself upon him 
and clasped him in her arms. The insane 
prisoner shrank away from her in alarm and 
embarrassment, and as he strove to unclasp 
her arms and escape from her embrace she 
looked into his eyes and the truth suddenly 














flashed upon her. The body was that of her 
son, but the mind was gone. The abruptness 
of this terrible shock was more than her over- 
strained nerves could bear. She sank on the 
floor in a deep swoon and was carried out of 
the room unconscious. Plotnikoff was sent to 
the insane asylum at Kazan, and shortly after- 
ward died there. 

The facts above set forth I obtained partly 
from political convicts who were confined with 
Plotnikoff in the prison of Kharkoff, and 
partly from exiles who were in the Mtsensk 
prison when he arrived there and when he was 
visited by his mother. All of my informants 
are still in Siberia, and most of them are in 
the ‘T'rans- Baikal. 


EXILES’ ACCOUNTS OF PRISON 
EXAGGERATED ? 


ARE LIFE 


Ir may, perhaps, seem to the reader that ac- 
counts of prison life obtained from political ex- 
iles are likely to be overcolored and exagger- 
ated — that it must in the nature of things be 
impossible for a man who has had such an ex- 
perience to regard it fairly and judicially and to 
describe it without overstatement. I fully un- 
derstand and appreciate this skeptical attitude 
toward such facts as those set forth in these 
papers; but I must say, in justice to the ex-pris- 
oners whose acquaintance I made in Siberia, 
that they were reluctant, rather than eager, to 
live over again in narration these terrible months 
and years of their lives, and that when, by 
persistent questioning, I succeeded in getting 
at their darkest memories, it was often at the 
expense of an outburst of grief which was al- 
most as painful to me as to the narrator. A 
Russian author, whose name is known even 
in Western Europe, and who is now an exile 
in Eastern Siberia, attempted to describe to me 
one night the death in the fortress of a comrade 
— an army officer — to whom he was tender- 
ly and devotedly attached. Before he ended 
his recital my eyes were full of tears, and he 
himself was pacing the floor with tightly 
clinched hands, striving to control his emo- 
tion and to keep his voice from breaking, 
while his breast heaved with the tearless, con- 
vulsive sobs which make the grief of a strong 
man more painful to witness than even the 
uncontrolled weeping of a woman. He suc- 
ceeded in finishing his story; but he would 
talk of the fortress no more that night. In the 
mind of any one who heard that recital there 
could have been no question of exaggeration 
or overstatement. Men are not thus pro- 


foundly moved by the simulated recollection 
of unreal experience. 

If his Imperial Majesty the Tsar, to whose 
eyes I hope these pages may come, will sum- 
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mon the officer who was warden of the Khar- 
koff Central Prison in 1880, and the com- 
mandant and the surgeon who served in the 
Petropavlovsk fortress in 1883, and will per- 
sonally examine those officers, and, if neces- 
sary, their subordinates, as to the mental and 
physical condition of the political convicts 
who left those prisons for Siberia in the years 
named, he will learn at least one of the rea- 
sons why, when he goes from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow, it is necessary to guard the railway 
with twenty thousand soldiers. 


THE HOUSE OF PRELIMINARY DETENTION, 


OnE of the most interesting prisons in Eu- 
ropean Russia, and the only one containing 
politicals that I was permitted to inspect, is 
the House of Preliminary Detention in St. 
Petersburg. It is not, properly speaking, a 
political prison, since most of the persons 
therein confined are common criminals; but 
it has held at times as many as three hundred 
political offenders awaiting trial or exile to 
Siberia. It is, in a certain sense, the great 
show prison of the empire, and has been par- 
ticularly commended by the Rev. Henry 
Lansdell as an illustration of “what Russia 
can do” in this particular field. It was con- 
structed in 1873-75, under the supervision of a 
special commission appointed by the Minister 
of Justice and the Minister of the Interior 
jointly, and in accordance with plans drawn 
by Actual State Counselor Maiefski. It cost 
more than 800,000 rubles (about $400,000 
at the present rate of exchange), contained all 
sorts of modern improvements in the shape of 
heating and ventilating apparatus, and was be- 
lieved to embody the latest results of scientific 
experiment in the department of prison archi- 
tecture. From the fact, however, that a crim- 
inal suit based on alleged incompetence was 
instituted against the architect before the bypild- 
ing had been fairly completed, it would appear 
that its defects as a prison soon became mani- 
fest. ‘To what extent, when completed, it an- 
swered the purposes for which it was designed 
may be inferred from the fact that between 
1875 and 1880 it was formally condemned by 
three successive prison commussions.* 

In the summer of 1886, armed with a permit 
from Mr. Galkin-Vrasskoi, Chief of the Prison 
and Exile Department, I presented myself at 
the door of the House of Preliminary Deten- 
tion, sent my card to the warden, and was 
promptly admitted. ‘The prison is situated in 
the heart of the city, on a corner of the Liteni 
Prospekt, directly behind the Circuit Court. 

*« Prison and Exile” [Tiurma i Sylka], by V. N. 
Nikitin [one of the Directors of the St. Petersburg 
Prison Committee], p. 519. St. Petersburg, 1880. 
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It is a large, square, rather showy building, 
with high arched windows, and suggests to 
an American a town-hall or an opera-house 
rather than a prison. ‘The exterior of the 
building, however, is merely an ornamental 
mask, designed apparently to disguise the 
real character and purpose of the structure. 
From the outside it appears to be only four 
stories in height, but upon entering the 
court-yard, or quadrangle around which it is 
built, one discovers that the high external 
windows are deceptive, that the building 
really consists of six stories, and that all the 
cells look out into the completely inclosed 
court-yard, Whether the high outside win- 
dows serve any useful purpose or not I failed 
to ascertain ; but they certainly donot light any 
of the cells, and it is impossible for a prisoner 
to get through these windows, or any others, so 
much as a glimpse of the outside world. By 
standing on his stationary wash-basin he can 
look dow n into the quadrangle, but that is all. 

The prison contains 317 solitary confine- 
ment cells, and 68 kameras, or cells for more 
than one person, and was designed to hold 
700 prisoners. The solitary conffnement cells, 
which are all alike, seemed to me to be about 
12 feet long by 7 feet wide and 7% feet high, 
with whitewashed brick walls and concrete 
floors. ‘They contain a gas fixture, a station- 
ary wash-basin, an iron bedstead which can 
be folded up against the wall, two hinged 
slabs of iron which fold up in the same way, 
and serve respectively as a table and a chair, 
and finally, in the end of the cell near the 
window, a modern water-closet seat and basin, 
with a round cover and a water trap to ex- 
clude noxious air from the soil pipe. As it is 
not my purpose to describe this prison more 
minutely than may be necessary in order to 
explain certain events of which it was the 
scene, | will merely say, briefly, that the cells 
and corridors shown me were scrupulously 
clean, and that the light in the upper stories 


* There were imprisoned in the House: 


Men. Women. 
In 1876 1502 173 
(ae ae ae .1148 149 
TID veins -1195 138 
3845 460 
DE his ox.- 8 dhe Beave mee eee «+ 4305 
Of this number there were taken sick : 
Men. Women. 
RS Shy cba sad pa Vin oteiy a aad aoe 146 33 
a a cian scamopae te .287 45 
te seo 's. iy iric os woes Giions A 296 40 
729 118 
iis da diese «iccnim ids WOR odals . basses 847 
# Report of the Central Prison Administration for 
1884,” p. 234. 


t The fortress of Petropavlovsk has received from 
political offenders the nickname of the “ monastery.” 
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on a pleasant day in summer was fairly good. 
The lower stories, however, seemed to be dark 
and damp, and the ventilation to be bad every- 
where. As the cells all open through their 
windows upon the quadrangle, which is virtu- 
ally nothing more than a deep square well, the 
wind rarely blows into or through them, and 
the circulation of air secured by artificial means 
is sluggish and inadequate. The sanitary con- 
dition of the building, as shown by hospital 
records, is very unsatisfactory. Even when 
it was new, 20 per cent. of its criminal popula- 
tion received hospital treatment some time 
in the course of the year,* and in 1884 it fur- 
nished 116 cases of anzemia and scurvy.t 

‘The treatment of political offenders in the 
House of Preliminary Detention is generally 
lenient and fairly considerate. They are not 
obliged to wear any particular dress, they are 
allowed to have interviews with relatives and 
to receive from the latter unobjectionable 
books and articles of clothing, and they may 
keep money of their own in the hands of the 
warden and order all their own meals, if they 
choose, from a restaurant. 

The difference between confinement in such 
a prison as this and incarceration in a case- 
mate of the fortress is very great. 


When I was transferred from the Trubetskoi bastion 

to the House of Detention [said Dr. Sokolof to me in 
Siberia], it was like going froma sepulcher to a water- 
ing-place hotel. The sound of footsteps, the rumble of 
ventilating apparatus, the comparative lightness and 
airiness of the cells, the doves flying about the windows, 
and the faint roar of vehicles in the adjacent streets, 
which suggested the busy life and activity of the world, 
all combined to give me a sense of unwonted exhilara- 
tion, In the “ monastery ”{ I never saw a human be- 
ing except the guard, and rarely heard a sound except, 
perhaps, the low tapping of a prisoner in an adjoining 
cell. In the House of Detention, on the contrary, I 
heard noises of all sorts, and soon found myself in com- 
munication with everybody. Before I had been there 
a day, some one in the cell below mine knocked out to 
me on the steam pipe which ran up beside my door, 
“Scoop the water out of your basin.” I went and 
looked into my wash-basin and found it to be empty. 
In a few moments the command came again in a 
slightly different form, “ Scoop the water out of your 
water-closet basin.’”’ Then the significance of the di- 
rection flashed upon my mind. Somebody wished to 
talk to me through the soil pipe with which his basin 
and mine were in communication. I succeeded, after 
some trouble, in clearing the trap, and as I did soa 
babel of hollow human voices came up through the 
basin, and I found myself able to talk cake with the 
inmates of eleven other cells, most of whom were 
politicals. 


“PIPE CLUBS” OF POLITICAL PRISONERS. 


Ir the reader will imagine six capital Y’s 
placed over one another in such a manner 
that the stem of each rests in the fork of the 
next one below, he will have a rough general 
idea of the way in which the soil pipes of the 














House of Detention are arranged. The arms 
of the Y in each story terminate in the 
water-closet basins of two adjoining cells, 
while the stem forms a section of the large 
perpendicular pipe which runs from the roof 
to the ground, and with which twelve cells 
are thus connected. All that it is necessary to 
do, therefore, in order to open oral communica- 
tion with the occupants of these twelve cells 
is to clear the water-traps. The political pris- 
oners confined in the House of Detention 
soon discovered that they could talk with one 
another through these pipes, and when the 
number of such prisoners was so great that 
the dark punishment cells of the prison would 
not hold a tenth part of them, the authorities 
of the prison were almost powerless to prevent 
such intercommunication. Before 1876 all at- 
tempts to prevent it had been virtually aban- 
doned, and the political prisoners had formed 
what they called “ Water-closet Clubs” or 
“ Pipe Clubs,” for social intercourse and mu- 
tual improvement. Each club consisted of ten 
or twelve members, and had its own name 
and rules. Frequently, when I asked a politi- 
cal exile in Siberia whether he knew such or 
such a person, he would reply, “ Oh, yes! I 
have never seen him, but I know him well — 
he was a member of my pipe club in the 
House of Detention.” Educated political 
prisoners gave lessons through these pipes 
to the uneducated; languages were taught 
through them; newspapers were read through 
them; and they served all the purposes for 
which speaking and pneumatic tubes are em- 
ployed in large public buildings. Miss Med- 
vedieva, who afterward became the wife of 
the Russian author Machtet, read aloud to 
the members of her pipe club the whole of 
Turgenieff’s novel “ Virgin Soil.” The politi- 
cal prisoners, however, were not contented with 
mere oral communication through these pipes, 
but made them useful also as a means of con- 
veying packages from cell to cell within the 
limits of each club. A prisoner, for example, 
in one of the upper stories, would ravel out a 
part of one of the sheets from his bed, twist 
the threads into a long cord, fasten to it a 
securely inclosed package, throw or push the 
package through the branch pipe of the water- 
closet basin into the main perpendicular pipe, 
and then lower it. The prisoner in the cell be- 
low for whom it was intended could not reach 
it, as it hung in the main pipe, but he would have 
ready another similar cord with a small weight 
attached, would throw that out through the 
branch pipe into the main pipe, and the two 
prisuners would then jerk their respective cords 
up and down until they became intertwined, 
when the lower prisoner would haul in the 
package through his branch pipe and basin. 
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In this way, and by means of weighted cords, 
swung like pendulums from window to win- 
dow between clubs, small articles were circu- 
lated and distributed throughout the whole 
prison. 


PRISON CELEBRATION OF THE CENTENNIAL 
FOURTH OF JULY. 


In the summer of 1876, when there were 
confined in the House of Detention more than 
three hundred political offenders, it was de- 
cided to have a general prison celebration of 
the Centennial Fourth of J uly — the birthday of 
the American Republic. As early as the first 
week in June the prisoners began to make 
preparations for the proposed celebration, by 
requesting relatives who visited them to send 
to the prison for their use as many red and 
blue handkerchiefs, neckerchiefs, shirts, and 
pairs of red flannel drawers as could be sent 
without exciting suspicion, and at the same time 
all the prisoners who were permitted to have 
movable lights began to purchase and hoard 
candles. The colored garments were torn into 
strips, the candles were cut into inch-long 
bits, and both were distributed by means of 
the water-closet pipes throughout the whole 
prison. Some of the women, who were al- 
lowed to have needles and thread and to sew 
in their cells, succeeded in making rude 
American flags, and before the rst of July al- 
most every political offender in the prison had 
either a flag, or a few strips of red, white, and 
blue cloth, and an inch or two of candle. 

Day breaks in the latitude of St. Petersburg, 
insummer, very early, and onthe morningof the 
Fourth of July, 1876, hours before the first mid- 
night cannon announced the beginning of the 
great national celebration in Philadelphia, hun- 
dreds of American flags and streamers of red, 
white, and blue fluttered from the grated win- 
dows of the politicals around the whole quad- 
rangle of the great St. Petersburg prison, and 
the members of the prison “clubs” were faintly 
hurrahing, singing patriotic songs, and ex 
changing greetings with one another through 
the water-closet pipes which united their cells. 
The celebration, of course, was soonover, The 
prison guard, although they had never heard 
of the Declaration of Independence and did 
not understand the significance of this extraor- 
dinary demonstration, promptly seized and 
removed the flags and tricolored streamers. 
Some of the prisoners, however, had more 
material of the same kind in reserve; and at 
intervals throughout the whole day scraps and 
tatters of red, white, and blue were furtively 
hung out here and there from cell windows 
or tied around the bars of the gratings. Late 
in the evening, at a preconcerted hour, the 
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politicals lighted their bits of candle and placed 
them in their windows, and the celebration 
ended with a faint but perceptible illumination 
of the great prison quadrangle. 

There seems to me to be something pro- 
foundly mournful and touching in this attempt 
of three hundred political offenders to cele- 
brate together, in the loneliness and gloom of 
a Russian prison, the centennial birthday of 
a free people. Compared with the banners, 
the fireworks, the martial music, and the glow- 
ing pageantry of triumphant liberty in Phila- 
delphia, the rudely fashioned stars and stripes 
hung out from grated cell windows, the faint 
hurrahing and singing of patriotic songs 
through water-closet pipes, and the few bits 
of tallow candle, illuminating faintly at night 
the dark, silent quadrangle of the prison in 
St. Petersburg, may seem pitifully weak, in- 
effective, and insignificant; but judged by a 
spiritual standard, the celebration in the House 
of Preliminary Detention in the Russian cap- 
ital of the American Centennial Fourth of July, 
is an event almost as extraordinary, and to the 
heart and imagination of a freeman almost as 
impressive, as the splendid demonstration in 
Philadelphia. Human actions are not to be 
judged solely by the scenic effect which they 
produce, but are also to be regarded as man- 
ifestations of human emotion and purpose. 
When Mary Magdalene anointed the feet 
of her Lord and Master as an expression of 
her devotion and love it was a simple thing, 
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almost a trivial thing, but Christ said, “ She 
hath done what she could.” When the Rus- 
sian revolutionists hung out rude imitations 
of the star-spangled banner from their cell win- 
dows and lighted at night their hoarded bits 
of candle as an expression of their devotion 
to liberty and their sympathy with the re- 
joicings of a freer and happier people, it too 
was a simple thing, almost a trivial thing, 
but they did what they could. Some of them 
were weak from sickness and long solitary 
confinement; some of them had just come 
from the voiceless casemates of the Petro- 
pavlovsk fortress, where they had lost count 
of days and months; some of them were liv- 
ing in anticipation of the unknown hardships 
and privations of Siberia, and upon some of 
them rested already the dark shadow’of the 
scaffold ; but in all their solitude, their lone- 
liness, and their misery they did not forget 
the Centennial Fourth of July. What little 
they could do to show their devotion to the 
cause of freedom and their sympathy with a 
freedom-loving people on the centennial an- 
niversary of the latter’s emancipation, that lit- 
tle they bravely did; and the spirit by which 
they were animated transfigured their pitiful 
celebration, with its tricolored rags and its 
paltry bits of candle, and made it something 
infinitely more significant in the world’s his- 
tory than all the pomp and ceremony which 
attend the coronation of a Tsar. 


George Kennan. 
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Pee colossal figures stand forth in the his- 

tory of this century overtopping all their 
contemporaries, the first Napoleon and Bis- 
marck, both creators of great empires— Na- 
poleon, the first warrior of his time, who welded 
the revolutionary forces of France into a mili- 
tary machine to satisfy his own imperial am- 
bition in subduing all Europe and making its 
kings his vassals; Bismarck, the foremost states- 
man of his time, the political leader of a mili- 


tary people, whose strength he called forth to 
satisfy their yearnings for national unity, their 
ambition to become once more a great national 
power. Napoleon’s gigantic plans broke down, 
after a period of amazing military triumphs, be- 
cause the statesmanship which guided his war- 
like enterprises lost itself in fantastic concep- 
tions, and, satisfied with no achievement or 
conquest, exhausted his means in attempting 
the impossible. Bismarck’s statesmanship, 

















leaning upon the military strength of his coun- 
try, directs its efforts to the end of safely main- 
taining, against the dangers surrounding it, the 
national power that has been achieved, with- 
out striving for anything beyond —and his cre- 
ation still stands. 

In one importantrespect Bismarck’s position 
is far stronger than Napoleon’s ever could be. 
Napoleon was, and felt himself as, a soldier 
of fortune. Sprung from low degree, he won 
his imperial crown by the splendor of his mil- 
itary exploits, and he was constantly disquieted 
by the consciousness that by new splendors of 
achievement he had to preserve it. He had to 
prove the necessity of his remaining at the head 
of the state from day to day. He had to create 
exigencies which in the opinion of the people 
he alone could satisfy. He felt himself obliged 
to hurry from enterprise to enterprise without 
end, each to be more dazzling than that which 
preceded it. Thus there could be no stable 
condition of things, no repose for him and his 
people. Bismarck, not a monarch himself, en- 
joys all the advantage conferred by the his- 
toric “ legitimacy ” of the monarch whom he 
serves as minister. The hereditary loyalty of 
the people to the dynasty and their affection for 
the monarch are an essential part of the min- 
ister’s power. The two together are not obliged 
to win popular admiration, and to make good 
their title to their places, by spectacular effects 
from day to day. They can stop without im- 
punity. There is no necessity, there is hardly 
any temptation, for them to follow a policy of 
adventure and to run new risks for the pur- 
pose of maintaining their greatness. ‘They can 
confine themselves to preserving and fortify- 
ing what has been won, and cultivate peace 
and repose without dangerous loss of prestige. 

Yet the question is frequently asked, What 
will become of the German Empire when the 
old Kaiser, with his phenomenal popularity, 
and the old Chancellor, with his phenomenal 
genius, quit the scene? That question is asked 
and discussed not without reason. The Kai- 
ser will be followed on the throne by another 
legitimate “sovereign,” who will indeed not in- 
herit the sentimental affection cherished by 
the people for his predecessor, but who will 
have the benefit of that hereditary loyalty with 
which the people regard the reigning dynasty. 
And so long as Bismarck is chancellor,—that 
is, so long as he lives, for no new Kaiser will 
be likely to take the responsibility of displacing 
him,— things will probably continue to run 
in the accustomed course. But who or what 


is there to replace Bismarck when he too 
disappears ? 

He is a born commander of men, and as such 
insists upon accomplishing his objects in his 
Own way. 


He is a born autocrat, and as such 
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profoundly convinced that his will must pre- 
vail. Those who have to work with him are to 
him not co-workers, but simply instruments. 
He employs them so long as they promise to be 
useful. He throws them aside as soon as their 
usefulness appears exhausted. He cares little, 
if anything, for what is commonly called polit 
ical principle. No doubt he is loyal to his 
sovereign, but not because he unconditionally 
believes, as a matter of principle, in the divine 
right of kings; for while he clings with the ut- 
most devotion to the house of Hohenzollern, 
which represents the strength of Germany, he 
did not hesitate to drive princes who were just 
as “ legitimate,” but who stood in the way of 
German unity under Prussian leadership, from 
their thrones and to confiscate their territories. 
When the constitution of the empire was made, 
he favored universal suffrage —not because 
he believed in the principle that the citizen is 
entitled to active participation in the govern- 
ment, but because he thought that its estab- 
lishment would be apt to attach the people 
to the empire, and that, as he had to submit 
to some sort of representative institution, uni- 
versal suffrage, embracing the poor as well as 
the rich, the ignorant as well as the educat- 
ed, would be most likely to furnish representa- 
tives accessible to his influence. He has been 
a free-trader and a protectionist —not as if he 
had seen in either free trade or protection a 
principle consistently to be recognized and 
adhered to, but because he looked at different 
times first upon one and then the other as the 
system most likely to strengthen the country 
or to array on his side its political forces. 

He has no respect for political parties, his 
policy being to use them each and all as it 
may temporarily serve his purposes. Before 
the war of 1866 he appeared identified with the 
Absolutists, in order to make preparation for 
the war which was to drive Austria out of the 
German federation and begin the unification of 
Germany under Prussian leadership, and for 
which the Prussian landtag refused to furnish 
the means, After that war he appeared to side 
with the Liberals —not as if he had shared 
their principles or approved of their ultimate 
aims, but because he depended upon them 
for the measures required to strengthen the 
new national organization. Then he turned 
to the Conservatives for support, because the 
Liberals aspired to the introduction of parlia- 
mentary government, which he thought would 
weaken the power of the monarch necessary 
for the defense of the country. 

He was a fierce Anti-Clerical, because he 
feared the influence of the Catholic clergy as 
a dangerous element of disintegration in the 
empire. Then he endeavored to win the friend- 
ship of the clergy by abandoning some of the 
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principal features of the Kudtur Kampf, and 
admitted even the friendly interference of the 
Pope in the elections for the German Reichs- 
tag, when he found the continuance of the 
fight against the Church useless and needed 
the votes of the clerical party for his military 
and fiscal measures. Thus he cajoles or rebufis, 
attracts or repels, treats as friends or as ene- 
mies, each and all political parties in turn as 
they appear fit or unfit to serve the objects 
he has in view, trying to form, with each ses- 
sion of the parliament, new combinations of 
political forces to furnish to the government 
the necessary majority. The party is, for the 
time being, that which obeys his will. He ac- 
cepts the advice only of those who agree 
with him. To those who differ from him he 
yields only as much as he must, and then only 
temporarily, to resume the fight with the same 
stubborn determination at the next convenient 
moment until he carries his point. In this 
manner has Bismarck achieved his great suc- 
cesses. 

Such a statesman must needs have certain 
peculiar advantages to sustain him in power. 
One of these is a constitutional system which 
raises him above the control of parliamentary 
majorities. In this respect Bismarck is situ- 
ated comfortably enough. As minister of the 
Prussian crown and as chancellor of the Ger- 
man Empire he is, according to the prevailing 
constitutional theory, responsible only to the 
King and Kaiser. His official acts, done in 
the King’s and Kaiser’s name, are “ govern- 
ment acts ” of the sovereign, who is responsible 
only to God, According to this constitutional 
system, the parliament may pass or defeat 
bills, grant or withhold supplies, but it cannot 
drive a minister out of his place by a direct 
or implied vote of want of confidence. There 
is no minister living whose measures have 
been so often defeated in parliament as Bis- 
marck’s have been; but, undisturbed, he holds 
his post, regarding the adverse vote of a par- 
liamentary majority not as a decision, but 
merely as an adjournment of the struggle. 

Still, all these constitutional advantages 
would not suffice to secure his position did 
he not possess another and far more potent 
element of strength. It is not merely his ability 
as a debater, which, however, although he is 
not an orator in the ordinary sense, shines the 
more brilliantly the more difficult the occasion: 
it is rather that imposing authority acquired 
by the greatness of his achievements. It is the 
immense -personality which seems to preside 
over the destinies of the Old World, and which, 
standing behind what he says and does, over- 
awes the minds of men. Certainly, not a few of 
his measures of home policy have called forth 
much well-grounded criticism ; his startling po- 
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litical marches and countermarches, the fierce 
outbursts of his autocratic temper, his undis- 
guised contempt for the principles of parliamen- 
tary government, the petty police prosecutions 
which pursue those who offend him, have deep- 
ly irritated many men of liberal views and of 
self-esteem. Nobody else could have done 
these things without serious harm to himself. 
But, in spite of it all, Bismarck’s popularity has 
grown larger from year to year. He can say 
to his opponents what no one else can say : 
Remember your resistance to me when I pre- 
pared the first blow for German unity. Those 
who most bitterly denounced me had then to 
confess that I knew better than they what 
was good for the Fatherland — that they were 
wrong and I was right. 

This, indeed, does not prove that he is al- 
ways right; but it goes far to nourish the pop- 
ular impression that he may be right again, 
his opponents not knowing it, and that those 
who are against Bismarck may turn out to be 
against their country. ‘Thus a large portion 
of the German people have, under the fascina- 
tion ofthis imposing authority, gradually lapsed 
into the acquiescence of the consciously inferi- 
or understanding, trusting that whatever Bis- 
marck may do will be well done. And this 
condition of things is not now unlikely to last 
while Bismarck stands at the head of affairs. 

But his disappearance will at once reveal 
the fact that he has no successor. Whoever 
may follow him will look small in his place. 
‘The spell of mysterious superiority will be 
broken. Bismarck’s peculiar power cannot 
be bequeathed to any one else. His system 
of policy, if it may so be called, fitted only him. 
Neither has he suffered to be developed 
any other system that might take the place 
of hisown. No statesman has been permitted 
to grow into greatness by his side, nor have 
parliamentary parties, under his rule, been al- 
lowed opportunity to acquire the sense of gov- 
ernmental responsibility. The participation of 
the representatives of the people in practical 
government has of late years in Germany 
rather shrunk than expanded; and yet nothing 
is more certain than that a determined effort to 
expand it will be made as soon as the great 
one-man authority which stands in the way 
is removed. Germany is full of able men, and 
a thousand hitherto suppressed ambitions will 
then make themselves felt. Had they been 
trained to larger responsibilities, the changes 
which will inevitably come would probably 
be easier. It is said that no man is necessary 
in this world; but Bismarck has been and 
still is so tremendous a factor in the history 
of his time, that the uncertainty which his dis- 
appearance will leave behind it appears un- 
commonly obscure, 
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COLONEL ROSE’S 
MONG all the thrilling incidents in the 
history of Libby Prison none exceeds in 

interest the celebrated tunnel escape which 
occurred on the night of February 9, 1864. 
I was one of the tog Union officers who 
passed through the tunnel, and one of the ill- 
fated 48 that were retaken. I and two com- 
panions — Lieutenant Charles H. Morgan of 
the 21st Wisconsin regiment, who has since 
served several terms in Congress from Mis 
souri, and Lieutenant William L. Watson of 
the same company and regiment — when re- 
captured by the Confederate cavalry were in 
sight of the Union picket posts. Strange as 
it may appear, no accurate and complete ac- 
count has ever been given to the public of 
this most ingenious and daring escape made 
on either side during the civil war. ‘Twelve 
of the party of fifteen who dug the tunnel are 
still living, including their leader. 

Thomas E. Rose, colonel of the 77th Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, the engineer and leader 
in the plot throughout,—now a captain in 
the 16th United States Infantry,— was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Chickamauga, Sep- 
tember 20, 1863. On his way to Richmond 
he escaped from his guards at Weldon, N.C., 
but, after a day’s wandering about the pine 
forests with a broken foot, was retaken by a 
detachment of Confederate cavalry and sent 
to Libby Prison, Richmond, where he arrived 
October 1, 1863. 

Libby Prison fronts on Carey street, Rich- 
mond, and stands upon a hill which descends 
abruptly to the canal, from which its southern 
wall is only divided by a street and having a 
vacant lot on the east. The building was wholly 
detached, making it a comparatively easy mat- 
ter to guard the prison securely with a small 
force and keep every door and window in full 
view from without. As an additional measure 
of safety, prisoners were not allowed on the 
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ground-floor, except that in the day-time they 
were permitted to use the first floor of the 
middle section for a cook-room, The interior 
embraced nine large warehouse-rooms 105 x 45, 
with eight feet from each floor to ceiling, ex- 
cept the upper floor, which gave more room, 
owing to the pitch of the gable roof. The 
abrupt slant of the hill gives the building an 
additional story on the south side. The whole 
building really embraces three sections, and 
these were originally separated by heavy blank 
walls. The Confederates cut doors through 
the walls of the two upper floors, which com- 
prised the prisoners’ quarters, and they were 
thus permitted to mingle freely with each other, 
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but there was no communication whatever 
between the three large rooms on the first 
floors. Beneath these floors were three cellars 
of the same dimensions as the rooms above 
them, and, like them, were divided from 
each other by massive blank walls. For 
ready comprehension, let these be desig- 
nated the east, middle, and west cellars. 
Except in the lofts known as “Streight’s 
room” and “ Milroy’s room,” which were 
occupied by the earliest inmates of Libby 
in 1863, there was no furniture in the build- 
ing, and only a few of the early comers pos- 
sessed such a luxury as an old army blanket 
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No consideration of personal convenience 
was permitted to interfere with the general 
comfort of the “ squad.” Thus, when the hard 
floor could no longer be endured on the right 
side,— especially by the thin men,— the cap- 
tain gave the command, “ Attention, Squad 
Number Four! Prepare to spoon! One — 
two—spoon!” And the whole squad flopped 
over on the left side. 

The first floor on the west of the building 
was used by the Confederates as an office and 
for sleeping-quarters for the prison officials, 
and a stair-way guarded by sentinels led from 
this to Milroy’s room just above it. As before 
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or a knife, cup, and tin-plate. As a rule, the 
prisoner, by the time he reached Libby, found 
himself devoid of earthly goods save the mea- 
ger and dust-begrimed summer garb in which 
he had made his unlucky campaign. 

At night the six large lofts presented strange 
war-pictures, over which a single tallow-candle 
wept copious and greasy tears that ran down 
over the petrified loaf of corn-bread, Borden’s 
condensed milk can, or bottle in which it was 
set, and where it struggled on until “taps,” 
when the guards, with unconscious irony, 
shouted, “ Lights out!” at which signal it usu- 
ally disappeared amid a shower of boots and 
such other missiles as were at hand. ‘The 
sleepers covered the six floors, lying in ranks, 
head to head and foot to foot, like prostrate 
lines of battle. For the general good, and to 
preserve something like military precision, 
these ranks (especially when cold weather 
compelled them to lie close for better warmth) 
were subdivided into convenient squads un- 
der charge of a “captain,” who was invested 
with authority to see that every man lay 
“spoon fashion.” 





explained, the middle room was shut off from 
the office by a heavy blank wall. This room, 
known as the “ Kitchen,” had two stoves in 
it, one of which stood about ten feet from the 
heavy door that opened on Carey street side- 
walk, and behind the stove was a fire-place. 
The room contained also several long pine 
tables with permanent seats attached, such as 
may be commonly seen at picnic grounds. The 
floor was constantly inundated here by several 
defective and overworked water-faucets and a 
leaky trough. 

A stair-way without banisters led up on the 
south-west end of the floor, above which was 
a room known as the “ Chickamauga room,” 
and chiefly occupied by Chickamauga pris- 
oners. The sentinel who had formerly been 
placed at this stair-way at night, to prevent 
the prisoners from entering the kitchen, had 
been withdrawn when, in the fall of 1863, the 
horrible condition of the floor made it unten- 
able for sleeping purposes. 

The uses to which the large ground-floor- 
room east of the kitchen was put varied dur- 
ing the first two years of the war, but early in 
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October of 1863, and thereafter, it was perma- 
nently used and known as the hospital, and it 
contained a large number of cots, which were 
never unoccupied. An apartment had been 
made at the north or front of the room, which 
served as adoctor’s office and laboratory. Like 
those adjoining it on the west, this room had a 
large door opening on Carey street which was 
heavily bolted and guarded on the outside. 

The arrival of the Chickamauga prisoners 
greatly crowded the upper floors,and compelled 
the Confederates to board up a small portion 
of the east cellar at its south-east corner as an 
additional cook-room, several large caldrons 
having been set in a rudely built furnace; so, 
for a short period, the prisoners were allowed 
down there in the day time to cook. A stair- 
way led from this cellar to the room above, 
which subsequently became the hospital. 

Such, in brief, was the condition of things 
when Colonel Rose arrived at the prison. 
Irom the hour of his coming, a means of es- 
cape became his constant and eager study; 
and, with this purpose in view, he made a care- 
ful and minute survey of the entire premises. 

From the windows of the upper east or 
“ Gettysburg room” he could look across the 
vacant lot on the east and get a glimpse of 
the yard between two adjacent buildings which 
faced the canal and Carey street respectively, 
and he estimated the intervening space at 
about seventy feet. Irom the south windows 
he looked out across a street into the canal 
and James River, running parallel with each 
other, the two streams at this point being sepa- 
rated by a low and narrow strip of Jand. ‘This 
strip periodically disappeared when protracted 
seasons of heavy rains came, or when spring 
floods so rapidly swelled the river that the lat- 
ter invaded the cellars of Libby. At such 
times it was common to see enormous swarms 
of rats come out from the lower doors and 
windows of the prison and make head for dry 
land in swimming platoons amid the cheers 
of the prisoners in the upper windows. On 
one or two occasions Rose observed workmen 
descending from the middle of the south side 
street into a sewer running through its center, 
and concluded that this sewer must have vari 
ous Openings to the canal both to the east and 
west of the prison. 

The north portion of this cellar contained 
a large quantity of loose packing straw, cov- 
ering the floor to an average depth of two 
feet; and this straw afforded shelter, especially 
at night, for a large colony of rats, which gave 
the place the name of “ Rat Hell.” 

In one afternoon’s inspection of this dark 
end Rose suddenly encountered a fellow- 
prisoner, Major A. G. Hamilton, of the 12th 
Kentucky Cavalry. A confiding friendship 
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followed, and the two men entered at once 
upon the plan of gaining their liberty. They 
agreed that the most feasible scheme was 
a tunnel, to begin in the rear of the little 
kitchen apartment at the south-east corner of 
Rat Hell. Without more ado they secured 
a broken shovel and two case-knives and be- 
gan operations. 

Within a few days the Confederates decided 
upon certain changes in the prison for the 
greater security of their captives. A week 
afterward the cook-room was abandoned, the 
stair-way nailed up, the prisoners sent to 
the upper floors, and all communication with 
the ‘east cellar was cut off. This was a sore 
misfortune, for this apartment was the only 
possible base of successful tunnel operations. 
Colonel Rose now began to study other prac 
ticable means of escape, and spent night after 
night examining the posts and watching the 
movements of the sentinels on the four sides 
of Libby. One very dark night, during a 
howling storm, Rose again unexpectedly met 
Hamilton in a place where no prisoner could 
reasonably be looked for at such an hour. 
For an instant the impenetrable darkness 
made it impossible for either to determine 
whether he had met a friend or foe: neither 
had a weapon, yet each involuntarily felt for 
one, and each made ready to spring at the 
other’s throat, when a flash of lightning re- 
vealed their identity. The two men had 
availed themselves of the darkness of the night 
and the roar of the storm to attempt an escape 

















from a window of the upper west room to a 
platform that ran along the west outer wall 
of the prison, from which they hoped to reach 
the ground and elude the sentinels, whom they 
conjectured would be crouched in the shelter 
of some door-way or other partial refuge that 
might be available; but so vivid and frequent 
were the lightning flashes, that the attempt 
was seen to be extremely hazardous. 

Rose now spoke of an entrance from the 
south side street to the middle cellar, having 
frequently noticed the entrance and exit of 
workmen at that point, and expressed his be- 
lief that if an entrance could be effected to 
this cellar it would afford them the only chance 
of slipping past the sentinels. 

He hunted up a bit of pine-wood which he 
whittled into a sort of wedge, and the two men 
went down into the dark, vacant kitchen di- 
rectly over this cellar. With the wedge Rose 
pried a floor-board out of its place, and made 
an opening large enough to let himself through 
it. He had never been in this middle cellar, 
and was wholly ignorant of its contents or 
whether it was occupied by Confederates or 
workmen; but as he had made no noise and 
the place was in profound darkness, he decided 
to go down and reconnoiter. 

He wrenched off one of the long boards that 
formed a table-seat in the kitchen, and found 
that it was long enough totouch the cellar base 
and protrude a foot orso above the kitchen floor. 
By this means he easily descended, leaving 
Hamilton to keep watch above. 

The storm still raged fiercely, and the faint 
beams of a street lamp revealed the muffled 
form of the sentinel slowly pacing his beat and 
carrying his musket at a “secure” arms. 
Creeping softly towards him along the cellar 
wall, he now saw that what he had supposed 
was a door was simply a naked opening to 
the street ; and further inspection disclosed the 
fact that there was but one sentinel on the 
south side of the prison, Standing in the dark 
shadow, he could easily have touched this man 
with his hand as he repeatedly passed him. 
Groping about, he found various appurte- 
nances indicating that the south end of this 
cellar was used for a carpenter’s shop, and 
that the north end was partitioned off into a 
series of small cells with padlocked doors, 
and that through each door a square hole, a 
foot in diameter, was cut. Subsequently it 
was learned that these dismal cages were al- 
ternately used for the confinement of “ trouble- 
some prisoners ””—7. ¢., those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves by ingenious attempts 
to escape—and also for runaway slaves, and 





Union spies under sentence of death. 
At the date of Rose’s first reconnoissance to 
this cellar, these cells were vacant and un- 
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guarded. ‘The night was now far spent, and 
Rose proceeded to return to the kitchen, where 
Hamilton was patiently waiting him. 

‘The very next day a rare good fortune befell 
Rose. By an agreement between the commis- 
sioners of exchange, several bales of clothing 
and blankets had been sent by our Govern- 
ment to the famishing Union prisoners on Belle 
Isle, a number of whom had already frozen 
to death. A committee of Union officers then 
confined in Libby, consisting of General Neal 
Dow, Colonel Alexander von Schrader, Lieut.- 
Colonel Joseph F. Boyd, and Colonel Harry 
White, having been selected by the Confed 
erates to supervise the distribution of the do 
nation, Colonel White had, by a shrewd bit oi 
finesse, “ confiscated” a fine rope by which 
one of the bales was tied, and this he now pre 
sented to Colonel Rose. It was nearly a hun 
dred feet long, an inch thick, and almost new. 

It was hardly dark the following night be 
fore Rose and Hamilton were again in the 
kitchen, and as soon as all was quiet Rose 
fastened his rope to one of the supporting 
posts, took up the floor-plank as before, and 
both men descended to the middle cellar. 
They were not a little disappointed to dis 
cover that where there had been but one sen- 
tinel on the south side there were now two. 
On this and for several nights they contented 
themselves with sly visits of observation to 
this cellar, during which Rose found and se- 
creted various tools, among which were a 
broad-ax, a saw, two chisels, several files, and 
a carpenter’s square. One dark night both 
men went down and determined to try their 
luck at passing the guards. Rose made the 
attempt and succeeded in passing the first man, 
but unluckily was seen by the second. ‘The lat- 
ter called lustily for the corporal of the guard, 
and the first excitedly cocked his gun and 
peered into the dark door through which Rose 
swiftly retreated. ‘The guard called, “ Who 
goes there ?” but did not enter the dark cel- 
lar. Rose and Hamilton mounted the rope and 
had just succeeded in replacing the plank when 
the corporal and a file of men entered the cel- 
lar with a lantern, They looked into every 
barrel and under every bench, but no sign 
of Yankees appeared; and as on this night it 
happened that several workmen were sleeping 
in an apartment at the north end, the corporal 
concluded that the man seen by the sentinel 
was one of these, notwithstanding their denial 
when awakened and questioned. After a long 
parley the Confederates withdrew, and Ham- 
ilton and Rose, depressed in spirits, went to 
bed, and Rose as usual concealed his rope. 

Before the week was out they were at it 
again. On one of these nights Rose suddenly 
came upon one of the workmen, and, swift as 
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thought, seized the hidden broad-ax with the 
intention of braining him if he attempted an 
alarm; but the poor fellow was too much 
paralyzed to cry out, and when finally he did 
recover his voice and his wits, it was to beg 
Rose, “‘ for God’s sake,” not to come in there 
again at night. Evidently the man never 
mentioned the circumstance, for Rose’s sub- 
sequent visits, which were soon resumed, dis- 
closed no evidence of a discovery by the 
Confederates. < 

Hamilton agreed with Rose that there re- 
mained apparently but one means of escape, 
and that was by force. ‘To overpower the two 
sentinels on the south side would have been an 
easy matter, but how to do it and not alarm 
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sought by their questioners to admit them to 
their confidence. 

Hamilton and Rose now decided to organ- 
ize an escaping party. A number of men were 
then sworn tosecrecy and obedience by Colonel 
Rose, who was the only recognized leader in 
all operations that followed. This party soon 
numbered seventy men. ‘The band was then 
taken down by Rose in convenient details to 
the middle cellar or carpenter’s shop on many 
nights, to familiarize each man with the place 
and with his special part in the plot, and also 
to take advantage of any favoring circum- 
stances that might arise. 

When all had by frequent visits become 
familiar with the rendezvous, Rose and the 
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the rest of the guard, and, in consequence, 
the whole city, was the problem. To secure 
these sentinels, without alarming their com- 
rades on the east, west, and north side of the 
prison, would require the swift action of sev- 
eral men of nerve acting in concert. Precious 
time was passing, and possibly further altera- 
tions might be decided upon that would shut 
them off from the middle cellar, as they had 
already been from their original base of oper- 
ations. Moreover, a new cause of anxiety now 
appeared. It soon transpired that their noc- 
turnal prowlings and close conferences to- 
gether had already aroused the belief among 
many observant prisoners that a plan of es- 
cape was afoot, and both men were soon 
eagerly plied with guarded inquiries, and be- 





whole party descended one night with the de- 
termination to escape at whatever hazard. 
The men were assigned to their several sta- 
tions as usual, and a selected few were placed 
by the leader close to the entrance, in front 
of which the sentinel was regularly passing. 
Rose commanded strict silence, and placed 
himself near the exit preparatory to giving the 
signal, It was an exciting moment, and the 
bravest heart beat fast. A signal came, but not 
the one they looked for. At the very moment 
of action, the man whom Rose had left at the 
floor-opening in the kitchen gave the danger 
signal! The alert leader had, with consummate 
care, told every man beforehand that he must 
never be surprised by this signal,—it was a 
thing to be counted upon,—and that noise 























and panic were of all things to be avoided as 
fatal folly in their operations. As a conse- 
quence, when this signal came, Rose quietly 
directed the men to fall in line and re-ascend 
to the kitchen rapidly, but without noise, 
which they did by the long rope which now 
formed the easy means of communication 
from the kitchen to the cellar. 

Rose remained below to cover the retreat, 
and when the last man got up he followed 
him, replaced the board in the floor, and con- 
cealed the rope. He had barely done so when 
a detail of Confederate guards entered the 
kitchen from the Carey street door, and, headed 
by an officer, marched straight in his direction. 
Meantime the party had disappeared up the 
stair-way and swiftly made their way over their 
prostrate comrades’ forms to their proper sleep- 
ing places. Rose, being the last up, and having 
the floor to fix, had now no time to disappear 
like his companions, at least without suspicious 
haste. He accordingly took a seat at one of 
the tables, and, putting an old pipe in hismouth, 
coolly awaited the approach of the Confeder- 
ates. The officer of the guard came along, 
swinging his lantern almost in his face, stared 
at him for a second, and without a remark or 
a halt marched past him and ascended with 
his escort to the Chickamauga room. The en- 
trance of a guard and their march around the 
prison, although afterward common enough 
after taps, was then an unusuwi thing, caus- 
ing much talk among the prisoners, and to the 
mind of Rose and his fellow-plotters was in- 
dicative of aroused suspicion on the part of 
the Confederates. 

The whispering groups of men next day, 
and the number of his eager questioners, gave 
the leader considerable concern; and Hamil- 
ton suggested, as a measure of safety rather 
than choice, that some of the mischievous talk 
of escape would be suppressed by increasing 
the party. This was acted upon ; the men, like 
the rest, were put under oath by Rose, and the 
party was thus increased to four hundred and 
twenty. This force would have been enough 
to overpower the prison guard in a few min- 
utes, but the swift alarm certain to ensue in 
the streets and spread like wild-fire over Rich- 
mond, the meager information possessed by 
the prisoners as to the strength and position 
of the nearest Federal troops, the strongly 
guarded labyrinth of breastworks that encir- 
cled the city, and the easy facilities for instant 
pursuit at the command of the Confederates, 
put the success of such an undertaking clearly 
out of the range of probability, unless, indeed, 
some unusual favoring contingency should 
arise, such as the near approach of a codéper- 
ating column of Federal cavalry. 

Nor was this an idle dream, as the country 
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now knows, for even at this period General 
Kilpatrick was maturing his plans for that 
bold expedition for the rescue of the prisoners 
at Richmond and Belle Isle in which the la- 
mented and heroic young cripple, Colonel 
Ulric Dahlgren, lost his life. Rose saw that a 
break out of Libby without such outside as- 
sistance promised nothing but a fruitless sacri- 
fice of life and the savage punishment of the 
survivors. Hence the project, although eagerly 
and exhaustively discussed, was prudently 
abandoned. 

All talk of escape by the general crowd now 
wholly ceased, and the captives resigned them- 
selves to their fate and waited with depressed 
spirits for the remote contingency of an ex- 
change. The quiet thus gained was Rose’s 
opportunity. He sought Hamilton and told 
him that they must by some stratagem regain 
access to Rat Hell, and that the tunnel project 
must be at once revived. The latter assented 
to the proposition, and the two began ear- 
nestly to study the means of gaining an en- 
trance without discovery into this coveted 
base of operations. 

They could not even get into the room 
above the cellar they wanted to reach, for 
that was the hospital, and the kitchen’s heavy 
wall shut them off therefrom. Neither could 
they break the heavy wall that divided this 
cellar from the carpenter’s shop, which had 
been the nightly rendezvous of the party while 
the break-out was under consideration, for the 
breach certainly would be discovered by the 
workmen or Confederates, some of whom 
were in there constantly during daylight. 

There was, in fact, but one plan by which 
Rat Hell could be reached without detection, 
and the conception of this device and its suc- 
cessful execution was due to the stout-hearted 
Hamilton. ‘This was to cut a hole in the back 
of the kitchen fire-place ; the incision must be 
just far enough to preserve the opposite or 
hospital side intact. It must then be cut down- 
ward to a point below the level of the hospital 
floor, then eastward into Rat Hell, the com- 
pleted opening thus to describe the letter “S.” 
It must be wide enough to let a man through, 
yet the wall must not be broken on the hos-: 
pital side above the floor, nor marred on the 
carpenter’s-shop side below it. Such a break 
would be fatal, for both of these points were 
conspicuously exposed to the view of the Con- 
federates every hour in the day. Moreover, it 
was imperatively necessary that all trace of 
the beginning of the opening should be con- 
cealed, not only from the Confederate officials 
and guards, who were constantly passing the 
spot every day, but from the hundreds of un- 
initiated prisoners who crowded around the 
stove just in front of it from dawn till dark. 
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Work could only be possible between the 
hours of to at night, when the room was gen- 
erally abandoned by the prisoners because of 
its inundated condition, and 4 o’clock in the 
morning, when the earliest risers were again 
astir, It was necessary to do the work with 
an old jack-knife and one of the chisels pre- 
viously secured by Rose. It must be done in 
darkness and without noise, for a vigilant sen- 
tinel paced on the Carey street sidewalk just 
outside the door and within ten feet of the 
fire-place. A rubber blanket was procured, and 
the soot from the chimney carefully swept into 
it. Hamilton, with his old knife, cut the mor- 
tar between the bricks and pried a dozen of 
them out, being careful to preserve them 
whole. 
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‘The rest of the incision was made in accord- 
ance with the design described, but no con- 
ception could have been formed beforehand 
of the sickening tediousness of cutting an “S” 
shaped hole through a heavy wall with a 
feeble old jack-knife, in stolen hours of dark- 
ness. Rose guarded his comrade against the 
constant danger of interruption by alert ene- 
mies on one side and by blundering friends 
on the other; and, as frequently happens in 
human afiairs, their friends gave them more 
trouble than their foes. Night after night 
passed, and still the two men got up after taps 
from their hard beds, and descended to the 
dismal and reeking kitchen to bore for liberty. 
When the sentinel’s call at Castle Thunder 
and at Libby announced 4 o’clock, the dis- 

















lodged bricks were carefully replaced, and the 
soot previously gathered in the gum blanket 
was flung in handfuls against the restored 
wall, filling the seams so entirely between the 
bricks as to defy detection. At last, after 
many weary nights, Hamilton’s heroic pa- 
tience and skill were rewarded, and the way 
was open to the coveted base of operations, 
Rat Hell. 

Now occurred a circumstance that nearly 
revealed the plot and nearly ended in a trag- 
edy. When the opening was finished, the long 
rope was made fast to one of the kitchen 
supporting posts, and Rose proceeded to de- 
scend and reconnoiter. He got partly through 
with ease, but lost his hold in such a man- 
ner that his body slipped through so as to 
pinion his arms and leave him wholly power- 
less either to drop lower or return — the bend 
of the hole being such as to cramp his back 
and neck terribly and prevent him from breath- 
ing. Hestrove desperately, but each effort only 
wedged him more firmly in the awful vise. 
Hamilton sprang to his aid and did his utmost 
to effect his release; but, powerful as he was, 
he could not budge him. Rose was gasping for 
breath and rapidly getting fainter, but even in 
this fearful strait he refrained from an outcry, 
that would certainly alarm the guards just out- 
side the door. Hamilton saw that without 
speedy relief his comrade must soon smother. 
He dashed through the long, dark room up the 
stairway, over the forms of several hundred 
men, and disregarding consequences and sav- 
age curses in the dark and crowded room, he 
trampled upon arms, legs, faces, and stomachs, 
leaving riot and blasphemy in his track among 
the rudely awakened and now furious lodgers 
of the Chickamauga room. He sought the 
sleeping-place of Major George H. Fitzsim- 
mons, but he was missing. He however found 
Lieutenant F. F. Bennett, of the 18th Regu- 
lars (since a major in the 9th United States 
Cavalry), to whom he told the trouble in a few 
hasty words. Both men fairly flew across the 
room, dashed down the stairs, and by their 
united efforts, Rose, half-dead and quite speech- 
less, was drawn up from the fearful trap. 

Hamilton managed slightly to increase the 
size of the hole and provide against a repeti- 
tion of the accident just narrated, and all being 
now ready, the two men entered eagerly upon 
the work before them. They appropriated one 
of the wooden spittoons of the prison, and to 
each side attached a piece of clothes-line which 
they had been permitted to have to dry clothes 
on. Several bits of candle and the larger of 
the two chisels were also taken to the oper- 
ating-cellar. They kept this secret well and 
worked alone for many nights. In fact, they 
would have so continued, but they found that 
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after digging about four feet their candle would 
go out in the vitiated air. Rose did the dig- 
ging, and Hamilton fanned air into him with 
his hat: even then he had to emerge into the 
cellar every few minutes to breathe. Rose 
could dig, but needed the light and air; and 
Hamilton could not fan, and drag out, and de- 
posit the excavated earth, and meantime keep 
a lookout. In fact, it was demonstrated that 
there was slim chance of succeeding without 
more assistance, and it was decided to organize 
a party large enough for effective work by re- 
liefs. As a preliminary step, and to afford the 
means of more rapid communication with the 
cellar from the fire-place opening, the long 
rope obtained from Colonel White was formed 
by Hamilton into a rope-ladder with conven- 
ient wooden rungs. This alteration consider- 
ably increased its bulk and added to Rose’s 
difficulty in concealing it from curious eyes. 

He now made a careful selection of thir- 
teen men beside himself and Hamilton, and 
bound them by a solemn oath to secrecy and 
strict obedience. To form this party as he 
wanted it required some diplomacy, as it was 
known that the Confederates had, on more 
than one occasion, sent cunning spiesinto Libby 
disguised as Union prisoners, for the detection 
of any contemplated plan of escape. Unfor- 
tunately, the complete list of the names of the 
party now formed has not been preserved, but 
among the party, besides Rose and Hamilton, 
were Captain John Sterling, 30th Indiana; 
Captain John Lucas, 5th Kentucky Cavalry ; 
Captain Isaac N. Johnson, 6th Kentucky 
Cavalry ; and Lieutenant F. F. Bennett, 18th 
Regulars. 

The party being now formed were taken to 
Rat Hell and their several duties explained to 
them by Rose, who was invested with full au- 
thority over the work in hand. Work was be- 
gun in rear of the little kitchen-room previously 
abandoned at the south-east corner of the ¢el- 
lar. To systematize the labor, the party was 
divided into squads of five each, which gave 
the men one night on duty and two off, Rose 
assigning each man to the branch of work in 
which experiments proved him the most pro- 
ficient. He was himself, by long odds, the 
best digger of the party; while Hamilton had 
no equal for ingenious mechanical skill in con- 
triving helpful little devices to overcome or 
lessen the difficulties that beset almost every 
step of the party’s progress. 

The first plan was to dig down alongside 
the east wall and under it until it was passed, 
then turn southward and make for the large 
street sewer next the canal and into -which 
Rose had before noticed workmen descending. 
This sewer was a large one, believed to be 
fully six feet high, and, if it could be gained, 
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there could be little doubt that an adjacent 
opening to the canal would be found to the 
eastward. It was very soon revealed, however, 
that the lower side of Libby was built upon 
ponderous timbers below which they could 
not hope to penetrate with their meager stock 
of tools— such, at least, was the opinion of 
nearly all the party. Rose nevertheless deter- 
mined that the effort should be made, and they 
were soon at work with old pen-knives and 
case-knives hacked into saws. After infinite 
labor they at length cut through the great logs, 
only to be met by an unforeseen and still more 
formidable barrier. ‘Their tunnel, in fact, had 
penetrated below the level of the canal. Wa- 
ter began to filter in — feebly at first, but at last 
it broke in with arush that came near drown- 
ing Rose, who barely had time to make his 
escape. ‘This opening was therefore plugged 
up; and to do this rapidly and leave no dan- 
gerous traces put the party to their wit’s end. 

An attempt was next made to dig into a 
small sewer that ran from the south-east cor- 
ner of the prison into the main sewer. After 
a number of nights of hard labor, this opening 
was extended to a point below a brick furnace 
in which were incased several caldrons. The 
weight of this furnace caused a cave-in near 
the sentinel’s path outside the prison wall. 
Next day, a group of officers were seen eying 
the break curiously. Rose, listening at a win- 
dow above, heard the word “rats” repeated 
by them several times and took comfort. The 
next day he entered the cellar alone, and felt 
that if the suspicions of the Confederates were 
really awakened a trap would be set for him 
in Rat Hell, and determined, if such were 
really the case, that he would be the only victim 
caught. He therefore entered the little parti- 
tioned corner room with some anxiety, but 
there was no visible evidence of a visit by the 
guards, and his spirits again rose. 

The party now reassembled, and an ef- 
fort was made to get into the small sewer 
that ran from the cook-room to the big sewer 
which Rose was so eager to reach; but soon 
itwas discovered, to the utter dismay of the 
weary party, that this wood-lined sewer was 
too small to let a man through it. Still, it was 
hoped by Rose that by removing the plank 
with which it was lined the passage could be 
made. The spirits of the party were by this 
time considerably dashed by their repeated 
failures and sickening work; but the undaunted 
Rose, aided by Hamilton, persuaded the men 
to another effort, and soon the knives and toy 
saws were at work again with vigor. The work 
went on so swimmingly that it was confident- 
ly believed that an entrance to the main 
sewer would be had on the night of January 
26, 1864. 
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On the night of the 25th two men had 
been left down in Rat Hell to cover any re- 
maining traces of a tunnel, and when night 
came again it was expected that all would 
be ready for the escape between 8 and 9 
o’clock the following night. Meantime, the 
two men were to enter and make careful 
examination of the main sewer and its adja- 
cent outlets. The party, which was now in 
readiness for its march for the Federal camps, 
waited tidings from these two men all next day 
in tormenting anxiety, and the weary hours 
went by on leaden wings. At last the sicken- 
ing word came that the planks yet to be re- 
moved before they could enter the main sewer 
were of seasoned oak — hard as bone, and three 
inches thick. Their feeble tools were now 
worn out or broken; they could no longer get 
air to work or keep a light in the horrible pit 
which was reeking with cold mud; in short, 
any attempt at further progress, with the uten- 
sils at hand, was foolish. 

Most of the party were now really ill from 
the foul stench in which they had lived so 
long. The visions of liberty that had first 
lured them to desperate efforts under the in- 
spiration of Rose and Hamilton had at last 
faded, and one by one they lost heart and 
hope and frankly told Colonel Rose that they 
could do no more. The party was therefore 
disbanded, and the yet sanguine leader, with 
Hamilton for his sole helper, continued the 
work alone. Upto this time thirty-nine nights 
had been spent in the work of excavation. 
The two men now made a careful examina- 
tion of the north-east corner of the cellar, at 
which point the earth’s surface outside the 
prison wall, being eight or nine feet higher than 
at the canal or south side, afforded a better 
place to dig than the latter, being free from 
water and with clay-top enough to support it- 
self. The unfavorable feature of this point was 
that the only possible terminus of a tunnel 
was a yard between the buildings beyond the 
vacant lot on the east/of Libby. Another ob- 
jection was that, even when the tunnel should 
be made to that point, the exit of any escap- 
ing party must be made through an arched 
wagon-way under the building that faced the 
street on the canal side, and every man must 
emerge on the sidewalk in sight of the senti- 
nel on the south side of the prison, the in- 
tervening space being in the full glare of a 
gas-lamp. It was carefully noted, however, by 
Rose, long before this, that the west end of the 
beat of the nearest sentinel was between fifty 
and sixty feet from the point of egress, and it 
was concluded that by walking away at the 
moment the sentinel commenced his pace 
westward, one would be far enough into the 
shadow to make it improbable that the color 














of his clothing could be made out by the 
sentinel when he faced about to return to- 
wards the eastern end of his beat, which ter- 
minated ten to fifteen feet east of the prison 
wall. It was further considered that as these 
sentinels had for their special duty the guard- 
ing of the prison, they would not be eager to 
burden themselves with the duty of molesting 
persons seen in the vicinity outside of their 
jurisdiction, provided, of course, that the re- 
treating forms— many of which they must 
contelaly see — were not recognized as Yan- 
kees. All others they might properly leave for 
the challenge and usual examination of the 
provost guard who patrolled the streets of 
Richmond. 

The wall of that east cellar had to be broken 
in three places before a place was found where 
the earth was firm enough to support a tunnel. 
The two men worked on with stubborn pa- 
tience, but their progress was painfully slow. 
Rose dug assiduously, and Hamilton alter- 
nately fanned air to his comrade and dragged 
out and hid the excavated dirt, but the old 
difficulty confronted him. The candle would 
not burn, the air could not be fanned fast 
enough with a hat and the dirt hidden, with- 
out better contrivances or additional help. 

Rose now reassembled the party and se- 
lected from them a number who were willing 
to renew the attempt.* Against the east wall 
stood a series of stone fenders abutting in- 
ward, and these, being at uniform intervals of 
about twenty feet, cast deep shadows that fell 
towards the prison front. In one of these dark 
recesses the wall was pierced, well up towards 
the Carey street end, The earth here has 
very densely compressed sand, that offered a 
strong resistance to the broad-bladed chisel, 
which was their only effective implement, and 
it was clear that a long turn of hard work 
must be done to penetrate under the fifty-foot 
lot to the objective point. The lower part of 
the tunnel was about six inches above the 
level of the cellar floor,and its top about two 
and a half feet. Absolute accuracy was of 
course impossible, either in giving the hole a 
perfectly horizontal direction or in preserving 
uniform dimensions; but a fair level was pre- 
served, and the average diameter of the tunnel 
was a little over two feet. Usually one man 
would dig, and fill the spittoon with earth; 
upon the signal of a gentle pull, an assistant 
would drag the load into the cellar by the 


“The party now consisted of Colonel Thomas E. 
Rose, 77th Pennsylvania; Major A. G. Hamilton, 12th 
Kentucky; Captain Terrance Clark, 79th Illinois; 
Major George H. Fitzsimmons, 30th Indiana; Captain 
John F. Gallagher, 2d Ohio; Captain W. S. B. Ran- 
dall, 2d Ohio; Captain John Lucas, 5th Kentucky ; 
Captain I. N. Johnson, 6th Kentucky; Major B. B. 
McDonald, 1o1st Ohio; Lieutenant N. S. McKean, 
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clothes-lines fastened to each side of this box, 
and then hide it under the straw; a third con- 
stantly fanned air into the tunnel with a rubber 
blanket stretched across a frame, the invention 
of the ingenious Hamilton; a fourth would 
give occasional relief to the last two; while a 
fifth would keep a lookout. 

The danger of discovery was continual, for 
the guards were under instructions from the 
prison commandant to make occasional visits 
to every accessible part of the building ; so 
that it was not unusual for a sergeant and sev- 
eral men to enter the south door of Rat Hell 
in the day-time, while the diggers were at labor 
in the dark north end. During these visits 
the digger would watch the intruders with 
his head sticking out of the tunnel, while the 
others would crouch behind the low stone 
fenders, or crawl quickly under the straw, 
This was, however, so uninviting a place, that 
the Confederates made this visit as brief as a 
nominal compliance with their orders permit- 
ted, and they did not often venture into the 
dark north end. ‘The work was fearfully mo- 
notonous, and the more so because absolute 
silence was commanded, the men moving 
about mutely in the dark. The darkness 
caused them frequently to become bewil- 
dered and lost; and as Rose could not call 
out for them, he had often to hunt all over 
the big dungeon to gather them up and pilot 
them to their places. 

The difficulty of forcing air to the digger, 
whose body nearly filled the tunnel, increased 
as the hole was extended, and compelled the 
operator to back into the cellar often for air, 
and for air that was itself foul enough to sicken 
a strong man, 

But they were no longer harassed with the 
water and timbers that had impeded their 
progress at the south end. Moreover, experi- 
ence was daily making each man more profi- 
cient in the work. Rose urged them on with 
cheery enthusiasm, and their hopes rose high, 
for already they had penetrated beyond the 
sentinels’ beat and were nearing the goal. 

The party off duty kept a cautious lookout 
from the upper east windows for any indica- 
tion of suspicion on the part of the Confeder- 
ates. In this extreme caution was necessary, 
both to avert the curiosity of prisoners in 
those east rooms and to keep out of the range 
of bullets from the guards, who were under a 
standing order to fire at a head if seen at a 


21st Illinois; Lieutenant David Garbett, 77th Pennsy]- 
vania; Lieutenant J. C. Fislar, 7th Indiana Artillery; 
Lieutenant John D. Simpson, 1oth Indiana; Lieuten- 
ant John Mitchell, 79th [llinois; and Lieutenant Eli 
Foster, 30th Indiana. This party was divided into 
three reliefs, as before, and the work of breaking the 
cellar wall was successfully done the first night by 
McDonald and Clark. 
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window, or at a hand if placed on the bars 
that secured them. A sentinel’s bullet one day 
cut a hole in the ear of Lieutenant Hammond; 
another officer was wounded in the face by 
a bullet, which fortunately first splintered 
against one of the window-bars ; and a captain 
of an Ohio regiment was shot through the 
head and instantly killed while reading a 
newspaper. He was violating no rule what- 
ever, and when shot was from eight to ten feet 
inside the window through which the bullet 
came. This was a wholly unprovoked and 
wanton murder; the cowardly miscreant had 
fired the shot while he was off duty, and 
from the north sidewalk of Carey street. The 
guards (home guards they were) used, in fact, 
to gun for prisoners’ heads from their posts 
below pretty much after the fashion of 
boys after squirrels; and the whiz of a bullet 
through the windows became too common an 
occurrence to occasion remark unless some 
one was shot. 

Under a standing rule, the twelve hundred 
prisoners were counted twice each day, the 
first count being made about g in the morning, 
and the last about 4 in the afternoon. This 
duty was habitually done by the clerk of the 
prison, E. W. Ross, a civilian employed by 
the commandant. He was christened by the 
prisoners, by reason of his diminutive size, 
“ Little Ross.”* Ross was generally attended 
by either “ Dick” ‘Turner, Adjutant Latouche, 
or Sergeant George Stansil, of the 18th Geor- 
gia, with a small guard to keep the prisoners 
in four closed ranks during the count. The 
commandant of the prison, Major Thomas P. 
Turner (no relative of Dick’s), seldom came 
upstairs. 

‘To conceal the absence of the five men who 
were daily at work at the tunnel, their comrades 
of the party off digging duty resorted, under 
Rose’s supervision, to a device of “ repeating.” 
This scheme, which was of vital importance to 
hoodwink the Confederates and avert mis- 
chievous curiosity among the uninformed pris- 
oners, was a hazardous business that severely 
taxed the ingenuity and strained the nerve of 
the leader and his coadjutors. The manner of 
the fraud varied with circumstances, but in 
general it was worked by five of Rose’s men, 
after being counted at or near the head of the 
line, stooping down and running towards the 
foot of the ranks, where a few moments later 
they were counted a second time, thus making 
Ross’s book balance. The whole five, how- 
ever, could not always do this undiscovered, 
and perhaps but three of the number could 
repeat. These occasional mishaps threatened 
to dethrone the reason of the puzzled clerk ; 


*« Tittle Ross” was burned to death with other 
guests at the Spotswood House, Richmond, in 1873. 
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but in the next count the “ repeaters” would 
succeed in their game, and for the time all 
went well, until one day some of the prisoners 
took it into their heads, “ just for the fun of the 
thing,” to imitate the repeaters. Unconscious 
of the curses that the party were mentally 
hurling at them, the meddlers’ sole purpose 
was to make “ Little Ross” mad. In this they 
certainly met with signal success, for the 
reason of the mystified clerk seemed to totter 
as he repeated the count over and over in the 
hope of finding out how one careful count 
would show that three prisoners were missing 
and the next an excess of fifteen. Finally Ross, 
lashed into uncontrollable fury by the sarcas- 
tic remarks of his employers and the heartless 
merriment of the grinning Yanks before him, 
poured forth his goaded soul as follows: 

“ Now, gentlemen, look yere: I can count 
a hundred as good as any blank man in this 
yere town, but I ’Il be blank blanked if I can 
counta hundred of you blanked Yankees. Now, 
gentlemen, there ’s one thing sho, there’s eight 
or ten of you-uns yere that ain’t yere!” 

This extraordinary accusation “brought 
down the house,” and the Confederate offi- 
cers and guards, and finally Ross himself, were 
caught by the resistless contagion of laughter 
that shook the rafters of Libby. 

The officials somehow found a balance that 
day on the books and the danger was for this 
once over, to the infinite relief of Rose and his 
anxious comrades. But the Confederates ap- 
peared dissatisfied with something, and came 
upstairs next morning with more officers and 
with double the usual number of guards; and 
some of these were now stationed about the 
room so as to make it next to impossible to 
work the repeating device successfully. On 
this day, for some reason, there were but two 
men in the cellar, and these were Major B. B. 
McDonald and Captain I. N. Johnson. 

The count began as usual, and, despite the 
guard in rear, two of the party attempted the 
repeating device by forcing their way through 
the center of the ranks towards the left; but 
the “ fun of the thing” had now worn out with 
the unsuspecting meddlers, who resisted the 
passage of the two men. This drew the atten- 
tion of the Confederate officers, and the repeat- 
ers were threatened with punishment. ‘The 
result was inevitable, the count showed two 
missing: it was carefully repeated, with the 
same result. ‘To the dismay of Rose and his 
little band, the prison register was now brought 
upstairs and a long, tedious roll-call by name 
was endured, each man passing through a nar- 
row door as his name was called, and between 
a line of guards. 

No stratagem that Rose could now invent 
could avert the discovery by the Confederates 




















that McDonald and Johnson had disappeared, 
and the mystery of their departure would be 
almost certain to cause an inquiry and investi- 
gation that would put their plot in peril and 
probably reveal it. 

At last, the “J’s” were reached and the 
name of I, N. Johnson was lustily shouted and 
repeated, with no response. ‘The roll-call pro- 
ceeded until the name of B. B. McDonald was 
reached. To the increasing amazement of 
everybody but the conspirators, he also had 
vanished. A careful note was taken of these 
two names by the Confederates, and a thou- 
sand tongues were now busy with the names 
of the missing men and their singular disap- 
pearance. 

The conspirators were in a tight place, 
and must choose between two things. One 
was for the men in the cellar to return that 
night and face the Confederates with the most 
plausible explanation of their absence that 
they could invent, and the other alternative 
was the revolting one of remaining in their 
horrible abode until the completion of the 
tunnel. 

When night came the fire-place was opened, 
and the unlucky pair were informed of the 
situation of affairs and asked to choose be- 
tween the alternatives presented. McDonald 
decided to return and face the music; but 
Johnson, doubtful if the Confederates would 
be hoodwinked by any explanation, voted to 
remain where he was and wait for the finish 
of the tunnel. 

As was anticipated, McDonald’s return 
awakened almost as much curiosity among 
the inhabitants of Libby as his disappearance, 
and he was soon called to account by the Con- 
federates. He told them he had fallen asleep 
in an out-of-the-way place in the upper west 
room, where the guards must have overlooked 
him during the roll-call of the day before. Mc- 
Donald was not further molested. The garru- 
lous busybodies, who were Rose’s chief dread, 
told the Confederate officials that they had 
certainly slept near Johnson the night before 
the day he was missed. Lieutenant J. C. Fislar 
(of the working-party), who also slept next to 
Johnson, boldly declared this a case of mis- 
taken identity, and confidently expressed his 
belief to both Confederates and Federals who 
gathered around him that Johnson had es- 
caped and was by this time, no doubt, safe in 
the Union lines. To this he added the posi- 
tive statement that Johnson had not been in 
his accustomed sleeping-place for a good many 
nights. The busybodies, who had indeed told 
the truth, looked at the speaker in speechless 
amazement, but reiterated their statements. 
But others of the conspirators took Fislar’s 
bold cue and stoutly corroborated him. 
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Johnson was, of course, nightly fed by his 
companions, and gave them such assistance 
as he could at the work; but it soon became 
apparent that a man could not long exist in 
such a continuously pestilential atmosphere. 
How long were the days and nights the poor 
fellow passed among the squealing rats no 
tongue can tell — the sickening air, the deathly 
chill, the horrible, interminable darkness. One 
day out of three was an ordeal for the work- 
ers, who at least had a rest of two days after- 
ward. As a desperate measure of relief it was 
arranged, with the utmost caution, that late 
each night Johnson should come upstairs, 
when all was dark and the prison in slumber, 
and sleep among the prisoners until just before 
the time for closing the fire-place opening, 
about 4 o’clock each morning. As he spoke 
to no one and the room was dark, his presence 
was never known, even to those who lay next 
to him; and indeed he listened to many ear- 
nest conversations between his neighbors re- 
garding his wonderful disappearance.* 

As a matter of course, the incidents above 
narrated made day-work on the tunnel too 
hazardous to be indulged in, on account of the 
increased difficulty of accounting for absentees, 
but the party continued the night-work with un- 
abated industry. 

When the opening had been extended 
nearly across the lot, some of the party believed 
they had entered under the yard which was 
the intended terminus; and one night when 
McDonald was the digger, so confident was 
he that the desired distance had been made, 
that he turned his direction upward, and soon 
broke through to the surface. A glance showed 
him his nearly fatal blunder, against which, in- 
deed, he had been earnestly warned by Rose, 
who from the first had carefully estimated the 
intervening distance between the east wall of 
Libby and the terminus. In fact, McDonald 
saw that he had broken through in the open lot 
which was all in full view of a sentinel who 
was dangerously close. Appalled by what he 
had done, he retreated to the cellar and re- 
ported to his companions the disaster. Be- 
lieving that discovery was now certain, the 
party sent one of their number up the rope to 
report to Rose, who was asleep. ‘The hour was 
about midnight when the leader learned of the 
mischief. He quickly got up, went down cellar, 
entered the tunnel, and examined the break. 
It was not so near the sentinel’s path as Mc- 
Donald’s excited report indicated, and fortu- 
nately the breach was at a point whence the 
surface sloped downward towards the east. 
He took ‘off his blouse and stuffed it into the 

*In a volume entitled “ Four Months in oye 
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Captain Johnson has related his experience at t 
time, and his subsequent escape. 
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opening, pulling the dirt over it noiselessly, 
and in a few minutes there was little surface 
evidence of the hole. He then backed into 
the cellar in the usual crab fashion, and gave 
directions for the required depression of thetun- 
nel and vigorous resumption of the work. The 
hole made in the roof of the tunnel was not 
much larger than a rat hole, and could not be 
seen from the prison. But the next night 
Rose shoved an old shoe out of the hole, and 
the day afterward he looked down through 
the prison-bars and saw the shoe lying where 
he had placed it, and judged from its position 
that he had better incline the direction of the 
tunnel slightly to the left. 

Meantime Captain Johnson was dragging 
out a wretched existence in Rat Hell, and for 
safety was obliged to confine himself by day 
to the dark north end, for the Confederates 
often came into the place very suddenly 
through the south entrance. When they ven- 
tured too close, Johnson would get into a pit 
that he had dug under the straw as a hiding- 
hole both for himself and the tunnelers’ tools, 
and quickly cover himself with a huge heap 
of short packing straw. A score of times he 
came near being stepped upon by the Confed- 
erates, and more than once the dust of the 
straw compelled him to sneeze in their very 
presence. 

On Saturday, February 6, a larger party 
than usual of the Confederates came into the 
cellar, walked by the very mouth of the tun- 
nel, and seemed to be making a critical sur- 
vey of the entire place. They remained an 
unusually long time and conversed in low tones; 
several of them even kicked the loose straw 
about; and in fact everything seemed to indi- 
cate to Johnson — who was the only one of 
the working party now in the cellar —that 
the long-averted discovery had been made. 
That night he reported matters fully to Rose 
at the fire-place opening. 

‘The tunnel was now nearly completed, and 
when Rose conveyed Johnson’s message to 
the party it caused dismay. Even the stout- 
hearted Hamilton was for once excited, and 
the leader whose unflinching fortitude had thus 
far inspired his little band had his brave spir- 
its dashed. But his buoyant courage rose 
quickly to its high and natural level. He 
could not longer doubt that the suspicions of 
the Confederates were aroused, but he felt 
convinced that these suspicions had not as 
yet assumed such a definite shape as most of 
hiscompanions thought; still, he had abundant 
reason to believe that the success of the tun- 
nel absolutely demanded its speedy completion, 
and he now firmly resolved that a desperate 
effort should be made to that end. Remem- 
bering that the next day was Sunday, and that 
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it was not customary for the Confederates to 
visit the operating-cellar on that day, he de- 
termined to make the most in his power of 
the now precious time. He therefore caused 
all the party to remain upstairs, directing them 
to keep a close watch upon the Confederates 
from all available points of observation, to 
avoid being seen in whispering groups,— in 
short, to avoid all things calculated to excite 
the curiosity of friends or suspicion of ene- 
mies,— and to await his return. 

Taking McDonald with him, he went down 
through the fire-place before daylight on Sun- 
day morning, and, bidding Johnson to keep a 
vigilant watch for intruders and McDonald 
to fan air into him, he entered the tunnel and 
began the forlorn hope. From this time for- 
ward he never once turned over the chisel to 
a relief, 

All day long he worked with the tireless 
patience of a beaver. When night came, even 
his single helper, who performed the double 
duty of fanning air and hiding the excavated 
earth, was ill from his hard, long task and 
the deadly air of the cellar. Yet this was as 
nothing compared with the fatigue of the 
duty that Rose had performed; and when at 
last, far into the night, he backed into the cel- 
lar, he had scarcely strength enough to stagger 
across to the rope-ladder. 

He had made more than double the distance 
that had been accomplished under the system 
of reliefs on any previous day, and the non-ap- 
pearance of the Confederates encouraged the 
hope that another day, without interruption, 
would see the work completed. He therefore 
determined to refresh himself by a night’s 
sleep for the finish. The drooping spirits of 
his party were revived by the report of his 
progress and his unalterable confidence. 

Monday morning dawned, and the great 
prison with its twelve hundred captives was 
again astir. ‘The general crowd did not suspect 
the suppressed excitement and anxiety of the 
little party that waited through that intermin- 
able day, which they felt must determine the 
fate of their project. 

Rose had repeated the instructions of the 
day before, and again descended to Rat Hell 
with McDonald for his only helper. Johnson 
reported all quiet, and McDonald taking up 
his former duties at the tunnel’s mouth, Rose 
once more entered with his chisel. It was now 
the seventeenth day since the present tunnel 
was begun, and he resolved it should be the 
last. Hour after hour passed, and still the busy 
chisel was plied, and still the little wooden box 
with its freight of earth made its monotonous 
trips from the digger to his comrade and back 
again. 

From the early morning of Monday, Febru- 




















ary 8, 1864, until an hour after midnight the 
next morning his work went on. As midnight 
approached, Rose was nearly a physical wreck: 
the perspiration dripped from every pore of 
his exhausted body; food he could not have 
eaten if he had had it. His labors thus far 
had given him a somewhat exaggerated esti- 
mate of his physical powers. ‘The sensation 
of fainting was strange to him, but his stag- 
gering senses warned him that to faint where 
he was meant at once his death and burial. 
He could scarcely inflate his lungs with the 
poisonous air of the pit; his muscles quivered 
with increasing weakness and the warning 
spasmodic tremor which their unnatural strain 
induced; his head swam like that of a drown- 
ing person. 

By midnight he had struck and passed be- 
yond a post which he felt must be in the yard. 
During the last few minutes he had turned his 
course upward, and to relieve his cramped 
limbs he turned upon his back. His strength 
was nearly gone: the feeble stream of air 
which his comrade was trying, with all his 
might, to send to him from a distance of fifty- 
three feet could no longerreach him through the 
deadly stench. His senses reeled; he had not 
breath nor strength enough to retreat backward 
through his narrow grave. In the agony of 
suffocation he dropped the dull chisel and beat 
his two fists against the roof of his grave with 
the might of despair — when, blessed boon! 
the crust gave way and the loosened earth 
showered upon his dripping face, purple with 
agony; his famished eye caught sight of a 
radiant star in the blue vault above him; a 
flood of light and a volume of cool, delicious 
air poured over him. At that very instant the 
sentinel’s cry rang out like a prophecy —“ Hallf- 
past one, and all ’s well!” 

Recovering quickly under the inspiring 
air, he dragged his body out of the hole and 
made a careful survey of the yard in which 
he found himself. He was under a shed, with 
a board fence between him and the east-side 
sentinels, and the gable end of Libby loomed 
grimly against the blue sky. He found the 
wagon-way under the south-side building 
closed from the street by a gate fastened by a 
swinging bar, which, after a good many efforts, 
he succeeded in opening. This was the only 
exit to the street. As soon as the nearest sen- 
tinel’s back was turned he stepped out and 
walked quickly to the east. At the first cor- 
ner he turned north, carefully avoiding the sen- 
tinels in front of the “ Pemberton Buildings ” 
(another military prison north-east of Libby), 
and at the corner above this he went west- 
ward, then south to the edge of the canal, and 
thus, by cautious moving, made a minute ex- 
amination of Libby from all sides. 
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Having satisfied his desires, he retraced his 
steps to the yard. He hunted up an old bit 
of heavy plank, crept back into the tunnel, 
feet first, drew the plank over the opening to 
conceal it from the notice of any possible vis- 
itors to the place, and crawled back to Rat 
Hell. McDonald was overjoyed, and poor 
Johnson almost wept with delight as Rose 
handed one of them his victorious old chisel 
and gave the other some trifle he had picked 
up in the outer world as a token that the 
Underground Railroad to God’s Country was 
open. 

Rose now climbed the rope-ladder, drew it up, 
rebuilt the fire-place wall as usual, and, finding 
Hamilton, took him over near one of the win- 
dows and broke the news to him. The brave 
fellow was almost speechless with delight, and, 
quickly hunting up the rest of the party, told 
them that Colonel Rose wanted to see them 
down in the dining-room. 

As they had been waiting news from their 
absent leader with feverish anxiety for what 
had seemed to them all the longest day in 
their lives, they instantly responded to the call 
and flocked around Rose a few minutes later 
in the dark kitchen where he waited them. As 
yet they did not know what news he brought, 
they could scarcely wait for him to speak out; 
and when he announced, “ Boys, the tunnel is 
finished,” they could hardly repress a cheer. 
They wrung his hand again and again, and 
danced about with childish joy. 

It was now nearly 3 o’clock in the morning. 
Rose and Hamilton were ready to go out at 
once, and indeed were anxious to do so, since 
every day of late had brought some new peril 
to their plans. None of the rest, however, were 
ready; and all urged the advantage of having 
a whole night in which to escape through and 
beyond the Richmond fortifications, instead 
of the few hours of darkness which now pre- 
ceded the day. To this proposition Rose and 
Hamilton somewhat reluctantly assented. It 
was agreed that each man of the party should 
have the privilege of taking one friend into 
his confidence, and that the second party of 
fifteen thus formed should be obligated not to 
follow the working party out of the tunnel 
until an hour had elapsed. Colonel H. C. 
Hobart, of the 21st Wisconsin, was deputed to 
see that the programme was observed. He 
was to draw up the rope-ladder, hide it, and 
rebuild the wall; and the next night was him 
self to lead out the second party, deputing 
some trustworthy leader to follow with still 
another party on the third night; and thus 
it was to continue until as many as possible 
should escape. 

On Tuesday evening, February 9, at 7 
o’clock, Colonel Rose assembled his party in 
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the kitchen, and, posting himself at the fire- 
place, which he opened, waited until the last 
man went down. He bade Colonel Hobart 
good-by, went down the hole, and waited un- 
til he had heard his comrade pull up the ladder 
and finally heard him replace the bricks in 
the fire-place and depart. He now crossed 
Rat Hell to the entrance into the tunnel, and 
placed the party in the order in which they 
were to go out. He gave each a parting cau- 
tion, thanked his brave comrades for their 
faithful labors, and, feelingly shaking their 
hands, bade them God-speed and farewell. 

He entered the tunnel first with Hamilton 
next, and was promptly followed by the whole 
party through the tunnel and into the yard. 
He opened the gate leading towards the 
canal and signaled the party that all was clear. 
Stepping out on the sidewalk as soon as the 
nearest sentinel’s back was turned, he walked 
briskly down the street to the east,and a 
square below was joined by Hamilton. The 
others followed at intervals of a few minutes, 
and disappeared in various directions in groups 
usually of three. 

The plan agreed upon between Colonels 
Rose and Hobart was frustrated by informa- 
tion of the party’s departure leaking out ; and 
before g o’clock the knowledge of the ex- 
istence of the tunnel and of the departure of 
the first party was flashed over the crowded 
prison, which was soon a convention of excited 
and whispering men. Colonel Hobart made 
a brave effort to restore order, but the fren- 
zied crowd that now fiercely struggled for 
precedence at the fire-place was beyond hu- 
man control. 

Some of them had opened the fire-place and 
were jumping down like sheep into the cellar 
one after another. ‘The Colonel implored the 
maddened men at least to be quiet, and put the 
rope-ladder in position and escaped himself. 

My companion, Sprague, was already asleep 
when I lay down that night; but my other 
companion, Duenkel, who had been hunting 
for me, was very much awake, and seizing me 
by the collar, he whispered excitedly the fact 
that Colonel Rose had gone out at the head 
of a party through a tunnel. For a brief mo- 
ment the appalling suspicion that my friend’s 
reason had been dethroned by illness and cap- 
tivity swept over my mind; but a glance to- 
wards the window at the east end showed a 
quiet but apparently excited group of men 
from other rooms, and I now observed that 
several of them were bundled up for a march. 
The hope of regaining liberty thrilled me 
like a current of electricity. Looking through 
the window I could see the escaping men 
appear one by one on the sidewalk below, 
opposite the exit-yard, and silently disappear, 
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and without hindrance or challenge by the 
prison sentinels. While I was eagerly survey- 
ing this scene I lost track of Duenkel, who 
had gone in search of further information, but 
ran against Lieutenant Harry Wilcox, of the 
rst New York, whom I knew, and who ap- 
peared to have the “ tip ” regarding the tunnel. 
Wilcox and I agreed to unite our fortunes in 
the escape. My shoes were nearly worn out 
and my clothes were thin and ragged. I was 
ill prepared for a journey in midwinter through 
the enemy’s country: happily I had my old 
overcoat, and this I put on. I had not a crumb 
of food saved up, as did those who were posted ; 
but as I was ill at the time, my appetite was 
feeble. 

Wilcox and I hurried to the kitchen, where 
we found several hundred men struggling to 
be first at the opening in the fire-place. We 
took our places behind them and soon two 
hundred more closed us tightly in the mass. 
The room was pitch dark and the sentinel 
could be seen through the door-cracks, within 
a dozen feet of us. The fight for precedence 
was savage, though no one spoke; but now and 
then fainting men begged to be released. They 
begged in vain: certainly some of them must 
have been permanently injured. For my own 
part, when I neared the stove I was nearly 
suffocated; but I took heart when I saw but 
three more men between me and the hole. 
At this moment a sound as of tramping feet 
was heard, and some idiot on the outer edge 
of the mob startled us with the cry, “The 
guards, the guards!” A fearful panic ensued, 
and the entire crowd bounded towards the 
stair-way leading up to their sleeping-quarters. 
The stair-way was unbanistered, and some of 
the men were forced off the edge and fell on 
those beneath. I was among the lightest in that 
crowd; and when it broke and expanded I was 
taken off my feet, dashed to the floor sense- 
less, my head and one of my hands bruised 
and cut, and my shoulder painfully injured by 
the boots of the men who rushed over me. 
When I gathered my swimming wits I was 
lying in a pool of water. The room seemed 
darker than before; and, to my grateful sur- 
prise, I was alone. I was now convinced that 
it was a false alarm, and quickly resolved to 
avail myself of the advantage of having the 
whole place to myself. I entered the cavity 
feet first, but found it necessary to remove my 
overcoat and push it through the opening, and 
it fell in the darkness below. 

I had now no comrade, having lost Wilcox 
in the stampede. Rose and his party, being 
the first out, were several hours on their jour- 
ney; and I burned to be away, knowing well 
that my salvation depended on my passage 
beyond the city defenses before the pursuing 
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guards were on our trail, when the inevita- 
ble discovery should come at roll-call. ‘The 
fact that I was alone I regretted; but I had 
served with McClellan in the Peninsula cam- 
paign of 1862, I knew the country well from 
my frequent inspection of war maps, and the 
friendly North Star gave me my bearings. The 
rope-ladder had either become broken or dis- 
arranged, but it afforded me a short hold at 
the top; so I balanced myself, trusted to for- 
tune, and fell into Rat Hell, which was a 
rayless pit of darkness, swarming with squeal- 
ing rats, several of which I must have killed 
in my fall. I felt a troop of them run over my 
face and hands before I could regain my feet. 
Several times I put my hand on them, and 
once I flung one from my shoulder, Groping 
around, I found a stout stick or stave, put 
my back to the wall, and beat about me blindly 
but with vigor. 

In spite of the hurried instructions given 
me by Wilcox, I had along and horrible hunt 
over the cold surface of the cellar walls in my 
efforts to find the entrance to the tunnel; and 
in two minutes after I began feeling my way 
with my hands I[ had no idea in what part of 
the place was the point where I had fallen: 
my bearings were completely lost, and I must 
have made the circuit of Rat Hell several 
times. At my entrance the rats seemed to re- 
ceive me with cheers sufficiently hearty, I 
thought, but my vain efforts to find egress 
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seemed to kindle anew their enthusiasm. They 
had received large reénforcements, and my 
march around was now greeted with deafening 
squeaks. Finally, my exploring hands fell upon 
a pair of heels which vanished at my touch. 
Here at last was the narrow road to freedom! 
The heels proved to be the property of Lieu- 
tenant Charles H. Morgan, 21st Wisconsin, 
a Chickamauga prisoner. Just ahead of him 
in the tunnel was Lieutenant William L. Wat- 
son, of the same company and regiment. With 
my cut hand and bruised shoulder the passage 
through the cold, narrow grave was indescrib- 
ably horrible, and when I reached the terminus 
in the yard I was sick and faint. The passage 
seemed a mile long; but the crisp, pure air 
and first glimpse of freedom, the sweet sense 
of being outdoors, and the realization that 
I had taken the first step towards liberty 
and home, had a magical effect in my restor- 
ation. 

I have related before, in a published remi- 
niscence,* my experience and that of my two 
companions above named in the journey to- 
wards the Union lines, and our recapture, but 
the more important matter relating to the plot 
itself has never been published. This is the 
leading motive of this article, and therefore 
I will not intrude the details of my personal 
experience into this narrative. It is enough 
to say that it was a chapter of hair-breadth 
escapes, hunger, cold, suffering, and, alas! fail- 
ure. We were run down and captured ina 
swamp several miles north of Charlottesville, 
and when we were taken our captors pointed 
out to us the smoke over a Federal outpost. 
We were brought back to Libby and put in 
one of the dark, narrow dungeons. I was after- 
wards confined in Macon, Georgia; Charles- 
ton and Columbia, South Carolina; and in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, After a captivity 
of just a year and eight months, during which 
I had made five escapes and was each time 
retaken, I was at last released on March 1, 
1865, at Wilmington, North Carolina. 

Great was the panic in Libby when the 
next morning’s roll revealed to the astounded 
Confederates that 109 of their captives were 
missing; and as the fire-place had been re- 
built by some one and the opening of the 
hole in the yard had been covered by the 
last man who went out, no human trace 
guided the keepers towards a solution of the 
mystery. The Richmond papers having an- 
nounced the “miraculous” escape of 109 
Yankee officers from Libby, curious crowds 
flocked thither for several days until some 
one, happening to remove the plank in the 
yard, revealed the tunnel. A terrified negro 
was driven into the hole at the point of the 

* « Philadelphia Times,” Oct. 28, 1882. 
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bayonet, and thus made a trip to Rat Hell 
that nearly turned him white. 

Several circumstances at this time combined 
to make this escape peculiarly exasperating 
to the Confederates. In obedience to repeated 
appeals from the Richmond newspapers, iron 
bars had but recently been fixed in all the 
prison windows for better security, and the 
guard had been considerably reénforced. The 
columns of these same journals had just been 
aglow with accounts of the daring and suc- 
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GROUND PLAN OF LIBBY PRISON AND SURROUNDINGS. 


A. Break in fire-place on floor above; B. End of tunnel; 
CCC, Course of party escaping; D. Shed; E. Cook room 
(abandoned Oct.,’63); F. Lumber room; G. Office of James 
River Towing Company; HH. Gates; III. Doors; J. Cells for 
condemned prisoners ; k First tunnel (abandoned) ; L. Fence. 


cessful escape of the Confederate General 
John Morgan and his companions from the 
Columbus, Ohio, jail. Morgan had arrived in 
Richmond on the 8th of January, exactly a 
month prior to the completion of the tunnel, 
and was still the lion of the Confederate 
capital. 

At daylight a plank was seen suspended on 
the outside of the east wall; this was fastened 
by a blanket-rope to one of the window-bars 
and was, of course, a trick to mislead the Con- 
federates. General John H. Winder, then in 
charge of all the prisoners in the Confederacy, 
with his headquarters in Richmond, was furi- 
ous when the news reached him. After a care- 
ful external examination of the building and 
a talk, not of the politest kind, with Major 
Turner, he reached the conclusion that such 
an escape had but one explanation—the 
guardshad been bribed. Accordingly, the sen- 
tinels on duty were marched off under arrest 
to Castle Thunder, where they were locked up 
and searched for “ greenbacks.” The thousand 
and more prisoners still in Libby were com- 
pensated, in a measure, for their failure to es- 
cape by the panic they saw among the “ Rebs.” 
Messengers and dispatches were soon flying 
in all directions, and all the horse, foot, and 
dragoons of Richmond were in pursuit of the 
fugitives before noon. Only one man of the 
whole escaping party was retaken inside of 
the city limits.* Of the 109 who got out that 
night 59 reached the Union lines, 48 were 
recaptured, and 2 were drowned. 

* Captain Gates, of the 33d Ohio. 
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Colonel Streight and several other officers 
who had been chosen by the diggers of the 
tunnel to follow them out, in accordance with 
the agreement already referred to, lay con- 
cealed for a week in a vacant house, where 
they were fed by loyal friends, and escaped to 
the Federal lines when the first excitement 
had abated. 

After leaving Libby, Rose and Hamilton 
turned northward and cautiously walked ona 
few squares, when suddenly they encountered 
some Confederates who were guarding a mili- 
tary hospital. Hamilton retreated quickly and 
ran off to the east; but Rose, who was a little 
in advance, walked boldly by on the opposite 
walk and was not challenged, and thus the 
two friends separated. 

Hamilton, after several days of wandering 
and fearful exposure, came joyfully upon a 
Union picket squad, and received the care he 
painfully needed and was soon on his happy 
journey home. 

Rose passed out of the city of Richmond 
to the York River Railroad, and followed its 
track to the Chickahominy bridge. Finding 
this guarded, he turned to the right, and, as 
the day was breaking, he came upon a camp 
of Confederate cavalry. His blue uniform 
made it exceedingly dangerous to travel in 
daylight in this region; and seeing a large 
sycamore log that was hollow, he crawled into 
it. The February air was keen and biting, but 
he kept his cramped position until late in the 
afternoon, and all day he could hear the loud 
talk in the camp and the neighing of the 
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horses. ‘Towards night he came cautiously 
forth, and finding the Chickahominy fordable 
within a few hundred yards, he succeeded in 
wading across: the uneven bed of the river, 
however, led him into several deep holes, and 
before he reached the shore his scanty rai- 
ment was thoroughly soaked. He trudged on 
through the woods as fast as his stiffened 
limbs would bear him, borne up by the hope 
of early deliverance, and made a brave effort 
to shake off the horrible ague. He had not 
gone far, however, when he found himself 
again close to some Confederate cavalry, and 
was compelled once more to seek a hiding- 
place. Theday seemed of interminable length, 
and he tried vainly in sleep to escape from hun- 
ger and cold. His teeth chattered in his head, 
and when he rose at dark to continue ‘his 
journey his tattered clothes were frozen stiff. 
In this plight he pushed on resolutely, and 
was obliged to wade to his waist for hundreds 
of yards through one of those deep and treach- 
erous morasses that proved such deadly fever- 
pools for McClellan’s army in the campaign 
of 1862. Finally he reached the high ground, 
and as the severe exertion had set his blood 
again in motion and loosened his limbs, he 
was making better progress, when suddenly 
he found himself near a Confederate picket. 
This picket he easily avoided, and, keeping 
well in the shadow of the forest and shun- 
ning the roads, he pressed forward with in- 
creasing hopes of success. He had secured a 
box of matches before leaving Libby; and as 
the cold night came on and he felt that he was 
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really in danger of freezing to death, he pene- 
trated into the center of the cedar grove and 
built a fire in a small and secluded hollow. 
He felt that this was hazardous, but the neces- 
sity was desperate, since with his stiffened limbs 
he could no longer move along fast enough to 
keep the warmth of life in his body. ‘To add 
to his trouble, his foot, which had been broken 
in Tennessee previous to his capture, was now 
giving him great pain, and threatened to crip- 
ple him wholly ; indeed, it would stiffen and 
disable the best of limbs to compass the jour- 
ney he had made in darkness over strange, 
uneven, and hard-frozen ground, and through 
rivers, creeks, and bogs, and this without food 
or warmth. 

The fire was so welcome that. he slept 
soundly — so soundly that waking in the early 
morning he found his boot-legs and half his 
uniform burned up, the ice on the rest of it 
probably having prevented its total destruc- 
tion. 

Resuming his journey much refreshed, he 
reached Crump’s cross-roads, where he suc- 
cessfully avoided another picket. He trav- 
eled all day, taking occasional short rests, and 
before dark had reached New Kent Court 
House. Here again he saw some pickets, but 
by cautious flanking managed to pass them ; 
but in crossing an open space a little farther 
on he was seen by a cavalryman, who at once 
put spurs to his horse and rode up to Rose, 
and, saluting him, inquired if he belonged tothe 
New Kent Cavalry. Rose had on a gray cap, 
and seeing that he had a stupid sort of fellow 
to deal with, instantly answered, “ Yes,” where- 
upon the trooper turned his horse and rode 
back. A very few moments were enough to 
show Rose that the cavalryman’s report had 
failed to satisfy his comrades, whom he could 
see making movements for his capture. He 
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plunged through a laurel thicket, and had no 
sooner emerged than he saw the Confederates 
deploying around it in confidence that their 
game was bagged. He dashed on as fast as 
his injured foot would let him, and entered a 
tract of heavily timbered land that rose to 
the east of this thicket. At the border of the 
grove he found another picket post, and bare- 
ly escaped the notice of several of the men. 
The only chance of escape lay through a wide, 
clear field before him, and even this was in 
full view from the grove that bordered it, and 
this he knew would soon swarm with his pur- 
suers, 

Across the center of this open field, which 
was fully half a mile wide, a ditch ran, which, 
although but a shallow gully, afforded a par- 
tial concealment. Rose, who could now hear 
the voices of the Confederates nearer and near- 
er, dove into the ditch as the only chance, and 
dropping on his hands and knees crept swift- 
ly forward to the eastward. In this cramped 
position his progress was extremely painful, 
and his hands were torn by the briers and 
stones ; but forward he dashed, fully expecting 
a shower of bullets every minute. At last he 
reached the other end of the half-mile ditch, 
breathless and half-dead, but without having 
once raised his head above the gully. 

Emerging from this field he found himself 
in the Williamsburg road, and bordering the 
opposite side was an extensive tract thickly 
covered with pines. As he crossed and en- 
tered this tract he looked back and could see 
his enemies, whose movements showed that 
they were greatly puzzled and off the scent. 
When at a safe distance he sought a hiding- 
place and took a needed rest of several hours. 

He then resumed his journey and followed 
the direction of the Williamsburg road, which 
he found picketed at various points, so that it 
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was necessary to avoid open spaces. Several 
times during the day he saw squads of Con- 
federate cavalry passing along the road so 
near that he could hear their talk. Near 
nightfall he reached Diasen Bridge, where 
he successfully passed another picket. He 
kept on until nearly midnight, when he lay 
down by a great tree and, cold as he was, 
slept soundly until daylight. He now madea 
careful reconnoissance and found near the road 
the ruins of an old building, which, he after- 
wards learned, was called “ Burnt Ordinary.” 

He now found himself almost unable to 
walk with his injured foot, but, nerved by the 
yet bright hope of liberty, he once more went 
his weary way in the direction of Williams- 
burg. Finally he came to a place where there 
were some smoking fagots and a number of 
tracks, indicating it to have been a picket post 
of the previous night. He was now nearing 
Williamsburg, which, he was inclined to be- 
lieve, from such meager information as had 
reached Libby before his departure, was in 
possession of the Union forces. Still, he knew 
that this was territory that was frequently 
changing hands, and was therefore likely to 
be under a close watch. From this on he 
avoided the roads wholly and kept under cover 
as much as it was possible; and if compelled 
to cross an open field at all, he did so ina 
stooping position. He was now moving in a 
south-easterly direction, and coming again to 
the margin of a wide opening, he saw, to his 
unutterable joy, a body of Union troops ad- 
vancing to the road towards him. 

Thoroughly worn out, Rose, believing that 
his deliverers were at hand, sat down to await 
their approach. His pleasant reverie was dis- 
turbed by a sound behind and near him, 
and turning quickly he was startled to see 
three soldiers in the road along which the 
troops first seen were advancing. The fact that 
these men had not been noticed before gave 
Rose some uneasiness for a moment, but, as 
they wore blue uniforms, and moreover seemed 
to take no note of the approaching Federal 
troops, all things seemed to indicate that they 
were simply an advanced detail of the same 
body. This seemed to be further confirmed 
by the fact that the trio were now moving 
down the road, apparently with the intent of 
joining the larger body ; and as the ground to 
the east rose to a crest, both of the bodies 
were a minute later shut off from Rose’s view. 

In the full confidence that all was right he 
rose to his feet and walked towards the crest, 
to get a better view of everything and greet 
his comrades of the loyal blue. A walk of a 
hundred yards brought him again in sight of 
the three men, who now noticed and chal- 
lenged him. 

VoL. XXXV.— 108. 
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In spite of appearances a vague suspicion 
forced itself upon Rose, who however obeyed 
the summons and continued to approach the 
party, who now watched him with fixed atten- 
tion. As he came closer to the group, the 
brave but unfortunate soldier saw that he was 
lost. 

For the first time the three seemed to be 
made aware of the approach of the Federals, 
and to show consequent alarm and haste. The 
unhappy Rose saw before the men spoke that 
their blue uniform was a disguise, and the 
discovery brought a savage expression to his 
lips. He hoped and tried to convince his cap- 
tors that he was a Confederate, but all in vain; 
they retained him as their prisoner, and now 
told him that they were Confederates. Rose, 
in the first bitter moment of his misfortune, 
thought seriously of breaking away to his 
friends so temptingly near; but his poor 
broken foot and the slender chance of escap- 
ing three bullets at a few yards made this sui- 
cide, and he decided to wait for a better chance, 
and this came sooner than he expected. 

One of the men appeared to be an officer, 
who detailed one of his companions to conduct 
Rose to the rear in the direction of Richmond. 
The prisoner went quietly with his guard, 
the other two men tarried a little to watch 
the advancing Federals, and now Rose began 
to limp like a man who was unable to go far- 
ther. Presently the ridge shut them off from 
the view of the others. Rose, who had slyly 
been staggering closer and closer to the guard, 
suddenly sprang upon the man, and before he 
had time to wink had twisted his gun from 
his grasp, discharged it into the air, flung it 
down, and ran off as fast as his poor foot would 
let him towards the east and so as to avoid 
the rest of the Confederates. The disarmed 
Confederate made no attempt at pursuit, nor 
indeed did the other two, who were now seen 
retreating at a run across the adjacent figlds. 

Rose’s heart bounded with new hope, for 
he felt that he would be with his advancing 
comrades in a few minutes at most. All at 
once a squad of Confederates, hitherto unseen, 
rose up in his very path, and beat him down 
with the butts of their muskets, All hands 
now rushed around and secured him, and cne 
of the men called out excitedly, “ Hurry up, 
boys; the Yankees are right here.” They 
rushed their prisoner into the wooded ravine, 
and here they were joined by the man whom 
Rose had just disarmed. He was in a savage 
mood, and declared it to be his particular de- 
sire to fill Rose full of Confederate lead. The 
officer in charge rebuked the man, however, 
and compelled him to cool down, and he went 
along with an injured air that excited the 
merriment of his comrades. 
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The party continued its retreat to Bar- 
hamsville, thence to the White House on the 
Pamunkey River, and finally to Richmond, 
where Rose was again restored to Libby, and, 
like the writer, was confined for a number of 
days in a narrow and loathsome cell, On the 
30th of April his exchange was effected for a 
Confederate colonel, and on the 6th of July, 
1864, he rejoined his regiment, in which he 
served with conspicuous gallantry to the close 
of the war. 

As already stated, Hamilton reached the 
Union lines safely after many vicissitudes, and 
did brave service in the closing scenes of the 
rebellion. He is now a resident of Reedyville, 
Kentucky. Johnson, whose enforced confine- 
ment in Rat Hell gave him a unique fame in 
Libby, also made good his escape, and now 
lives at North Pleasantville, Kentucky. 

Ofthe fifteen men who dug the successful tun- 
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nel, four are dead, viz.: Fitzsimmons, Galla- 
gher, Garbett, and McDonald. Captain W.S. 
B. Randall lives at Hillsboro, Highland Coun- 
ty, Ohio; Colonel ‘Terrance Clark at Paris, 
Edgar County, Illinois; Captain Eli Foster at 
Chicago; Colonel N. S. McKean at Collins- 
ville, Madison County, Illinois; and Captain 
J.C. Fislar at Lewiston, I. T. The addresses 
of Captains Lucas, Simpson, and Mitchell are 
unknown at this writing. 

Colonel Rose has served faithfully almost 
since the end of the war with the 16th United 
States Infantry, in which command he holds 
a captain’s commission ; and no one meeting 
him in these peaceful days would hear from 
his reticent lips, or read in the placid face of 
the veteran, the thrilling story that links his 
name in so remarkable a manner with the 


history of the famous Bastile of the Confed- 
eracy. 


Frank E-, Moran. 
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ART. 
NE is so fair, I turn to go, 
As others go, its beckoning length ; 
Such paths can never lead to woe, 
I say in eager, early strength. 
What is the goal ? 
Visions of heaven wake; 
But the wind’s whispers round me roll : 
“ For you, mistake!” 
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LOVE. 


OnE leads beneath high oaks, and birds 
Choose there their joyous revelry ; 
The sunbeams glint in golden herds, 
The river mirrors silently. 
Under these trees 
My heart would bound or break ; 
Tell me what goal, resonant breeze ? 
“ For you, mistake!” 


CHARITY. 


Wuart is there left? The arid way, 
The chilling height, whence all the world 
Looks little, and each radiant day, 
Like the soul’s banner, flies unfurled. 
May I stand here ? 
In this rare ether slake 
My reverential lips,— and fear 
No last mistake. 


Some spirits wander till they die, 
With shattered thoughts and trembling hands; 
What jarred their natures hopelessly 
No living wight yet understands. 
There is no goal, 
Whatever end they make ; 
Though prayers each trusting step control, 
They win mistake. 


This is so true, we dare not learn 
Its force until our hopes are old, 
And, skyward, God’s star-beacons burn 
The brighter as our hearts grow cold, 


If all we miss, 


In the great plans that shake 
The world, still God has need of this,— 
Even mistake. 





Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 
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Sq] HERE is a strong tendency 
—strongest perhaps in the 
worthiest if not greatest 
minds—tocontend unduly 
for an ideal state of society. 

x We —_ —— one 
ee fii! step without this tendenc 
pee ae but the excess of it is to “ 
guarded against in practical social science. 
The tendency to push some one principle 
through to its ideal end, to make some few 
laws universal, and in so doing to override 
other principles and laws that are less obtrusive 
or that wear the suspicious garb of expediency, 
is one which has always characterized and 
vitiated human thought,— balanced, indeed, 
and rendered serviceable by even a stronger 
tendency to tread the path of mere expediency. 
Hence such men as George Fox and Fourier, 
Shelley and Emerson. ‘The thing never to 
be forgotten by one engaged in the study 
of great subjects is that every principle, law, 
and method has its limits, and that it is 
played upon by other forces that seem to be 
opposite. The constant temptation is to be- 
come fascinated with either unity or com- 
plexity, forgetting one while we kneel before 
the other. ‘The wise man encounters no ques- 
tion more difficult than how far to insist on 
ideal, and how far to be content with imper- 
fect, conditions. It is the steadily recurring 
question between the conservative and the 
radical, and in every-day life, without which 
the judgment would have no field of action, 
and that thing called wisdom or common 
sense would have no existence because no 
ground of exercise. To pursue ideals or to 
consult expediency is small tax on our pow- 
ers ; rightly to join them is the special function 
of wisdom. 

This nation began its career under lofty 
ideals; personal liberty, freedom of conscience, 
social equality, government in the interest of 
the poor and defenseless,— the contrast of the 
ideas and methods prevailing in Europe which 
prompted the first emigrations. ‘The early set- 
tlers took up the line of progress in England, 
but leaped over its intermediate stages and 
formed a State of almost ideal perfection in 
its political forms. It can hardly be said that 
this nation developed its institutions; it de- 
creed them, and the struggle has been to live 
up to them. We are finding out that we have 
too much liberty and too little restriction ; 
enough law but a vast amount of lawlessness. 
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Liberty slips easily into license ; 
tient of restraint ; 


we are impa- 
we legislate in crude ways; 
our political action is without moral earnest- 


ness and dignity. In the main, we have fol- 
lowed in the line of the early ideals, but we 
insist on them in a blind way; we turn them 
into a cry and use them in a wholesale way 
and without much regard to consequences: 
“Tt is a free country — keep it free; the asy- 
lum of the poor and oppressed —let them 
come ; the refuge from tyranny — open wide 
the ports; the land of equal rights — give every 
man an equal chance.” It will not be denied 
that these are brave words, full of noble sen- 
timents, nor that the realization of them is to 
be sought. The only question is whether we 
can carry all this sail of lofty purpose and 
keep a steady keel; whether we must not bal- 
last the ship of State with solid citizenship in- 
stead of filling its decks with a promiscuous 
throng. There is no question as to the value 
of liberty and equality and humanity as social 
factors, but only by what process they are to 
be realized. Public opinion inclines to the view 
that they are to be assumed with all their in- 
cidental evils, which are to be endured, or 
worked out, or left to correct themselves un- 
der their own educating and disciplining proc- 
esses. 

Another preliminary question —one which 
perplexes many minds —is: Should this nation, 
in view of its providential history and the di- 
vineness of its institutions, be interfered with ? 
—a weighty question, for few will deny that 
there is a mysterious force directing the course 
of history, which is best named as Providence. 
To determine the relation between Divine will 
and human conduct is the never-settled prob- 
lem in philosophy, and will not be raised here 
beyond saying that its application to national 
and to individual life is the same. Providence 
does not relieve either the individual or the 
nation from the necessity of using its faculties 
in determining action. It was a favorite ex- 
pression of Dr. Mulford, that “the nation 
fulfills its vocation in freedom,” by which he 
meant, in part, that it is itself to work out its 
life by self-chosen processes. It is as free as 
man, and is not a necessary evolution of cer- 
tain forces, nor the product of certain prin- 
ciples blindly followed and turned into laws 
of fate. 

Such considerations as these underlie our 
subject and meet in advance the position of 
those who would settle this question of foreign 
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immigration with the brief logic that we are a 
free nation and must continue free; that, hav- 
ing started out as the asylum of the poor and 
oppressed, we should continue in this line, 
come what may; a logic that hurries into 
thoughtless enthusiasm, and cap-in-air hurrahs, 
and stump oratory over the vast resources and 
glorious privileges of this country, “ the big- 
gest on earth and quite able to take care of 
itself,’ a proposition that need not be dis- 
puted, but may be objected to as a substitute 
for statesmanship. 

This method of reasoning was universal a 
generation ago, but it has given place in 
thoughtful minds to solicitude before the start- 
ling facts of immigration and the transforma- 
tions of social and political life which threaten 
to follow. One may not be popular who con- 
tends for a closer restriction of immigration, 
but one may be sure of an audience which 
has sufficiently swerved from traditional no- 
tions to be open to conviction. 

The Declaration of Independence has been 
thought to stand in the way of a restricted 
immigration. It is a brave utterance, but it is 
not a binding document. The organic law of 
the country offers no impediment to a sharply 
restricted immigration. While it defines and 
guards citizenship, especially by its amend- 
ments, it does not prescribe the terms on 
which citizenship may be transferred from 
other nations to this,—a matter that is left to 
State legislation; nor does it invite or forbid 
the transfer of other populations to this coun- 
try. The silence of the Constitution on so grave 
a subject plainly indicates that it is to be re- 
garded as a matter for legislation, which may 
vary according to circumstances. 

It is a sound political principle that it is the 
first duty of a nation to secure the conditions 
necessary to its physical life. 

It was once a favorite theory among so- 
ciologists that the perfect nation would be 
gained through the amalgamation of all races, 
the typical man being the union of all— 
a plausible idea and one wearing a religious 
color, reflected from the declaration that of 
one blood are all the nations of the earth. 
But science no longer permits us to think in 
this direction.- Whatever it may ultimately 
say of the origin of man, it has plainly shown 
that the best development of man is along 
certain fixed racial lines closely adhered to. 
Any mingling of the three families, the white, 
the yellow, the black, is always attended 
with disastrous physical and moral results. 
When the Aryan forsakes his family and min- 
gles with either of the others, he mingles only 
to produce a progeny which runs out after a 
few increasingly weak generations. Nor do 
remote branches of the same family unite 
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favorably. There is a certain trend or pro- 
pulsive force wrought into tribes and families 
—the product of climate, food, habits, relig- 
ion, and general environment —that seems 
destined to go on its own way and in its own 
place. ‘The ancient emigrations were not rapid 
movements, but a slow pressing out, covering 
a degree of space in a generation, or moving 
along lines of similar environment. When a 
family moves to remote countries and mingles 
with other families, the subtle currents of 
thought and physical habit combine inhar- 
moniously and with mutual injury. The 
mustangs of Mexico are the descendants of 
the Arab horse and are fit representatives of 
their riders. When the ripe or over-ripe apple 
of Mexico drops into our lap, it will be 
when an ill-combined blood has no longer 
enough vitality to retain its hold. The com- 
binations of races by emigration which have 
been most successful have been that slow 
spreading of the Aryan along the Mediterra- 
nean and northward, where it met no change 
of environment for which it was not prepared, 
encountering tribes similarly nurtured, which 
it absorbed or annihilated ; and that in Great 
Britain where the ‘Teutonic tribes and the 
Normans made a short journey into a land 
not unlike their own. ‘The Roman left no 
population in Britain. It does not follow 
that because tribes are of the Aryan stock 
they can safely mingle; the propulsive force 
of long-continued diverse environment may 
stand in the way. This point is emphasized 
by the fact that the invading emigrations 
carried their institutions with them, and, by 
conquering, secured for themselves the best 
possible environment and preserved their orig- 
inal habits. The successful emigrations did not 
conform to the ways of the countries to which 
they went, but, crossing the narrow sea, did not 
change their mind. The emigrations that have 
promoted civilization have been invasions by 
stronger tribes which carried and kept their 
institutions. Before such a fact a nation may 
well hesitate to admit an emigration of a 
weaker element which is required to give up 
its institutions. If it should prove beneficial, 
it would contradict all historical precedents. 
Nothing justifies a nation in admitting an emi- 
gration which cannot become both a healthy 
blood-factor and a sympathetic element in 
its population. 

Such considerations are usually set aside 
as too general to enter into the practical con- 
duct of a nation, and as pertaining to natural 
science rather than to government; but it is 
through indifference to just such generalities 
and scientific facts that nations are involved 
in calamities, confusions, and conflicts which 
last through centuries. The hardest problems 



























before this country are not moral, for the 
moral is amenable to effort; it generates its 
own course, cures its own evils, and transforms 
by its own divine alchemy. Our problems 
are largely physiological,— how to mingle, or 
rather not mingle, our diverse bloods so that 
the physical stock shall not degenerate, and 
how to keep the strong, fine strain ascendant. 
We have already several such problems on 
hand. The fatal feature of the early importa- 
tion of blacks was not slavery,— for a strong 
nation may long safely cherish such an insti- 
tution,— but their presence as a large fraction 
and factor of the population. This problem 
cannot now be touched practically; ancient 
wrong binds the nation hand and foot, and its 
outcome must be awaited as we await the 
gathering of tempests,— powerless to avert, 
and trembling over the steady approach. We 
have also the Indian, happily a lessening fac- 
tor, and probably not one to become a blood- 
element nor a political force in the national 
life. There is a graver problem in that im- 
mense population in the South-west, liable 
at any time to be increased by additions of 
Mexican territory, a population of mixed 
Spanish and Indian blood, sharing in the de- 
generacy of the stronger stock and the inher- 
ent weakness of the other. In California this 
population was overwhelmed and nearly ex- 
terminated by the sudden and vast movement 
from the East in ’49, but in New Mexico and 
the Mexico that is coming such a process 
cannot be expected. This population will en- 
ter, a weak and vitiating element, into the 
national body, where it will work immense 
mischief. In the mingling of greatly diverse 
bloods the weaker drags down the stronger. 
Nature, in such a case, does not work towards 
a cure, but by destruction protests against the 
mistake. The Indian drew the Spanish to- 
wards itself, and the mingled blood will act in 
like manner,—a vitiating element, too large 
in these new territories to be crowded out 
as was done in California. ‘This nation has 
already had two lessons on this subject, and 
has their unsolved problems on hand; namely, 
the negro, with whom the white mingles fa- 
tally, and the Mexican, with whom he mingles 
only to his hurt. It would seem to be the 
part of statesmanship to scrutinize this matter 
of race-mingling. Science is forcing theology, 
jurisprudence, sociology, to face facts and to 
change theories and methods, and it would 
not be amiss for statesmen to consult science 
as to what populations shall enter the ports 
of New York and San Francisco. It is the 
tight and the duty of a nation, however origi- 
nally constituted, to prevent physical degen- 
eration of its stock. It is akin to that first duty 
and instinct of the individual, the preserva- 
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tion of life,— overriding morals, or rather, crea- 
ting its own law of morals. Such scientific 
scrutiny might embrace certain classes of cer- 
tain nations, and especially that stratum of 
foreign population which has sunk below the 
average of its own national life. There is in 
all Europe an immense pauper class physically 
and mentally incapable of-recuperation, fixed, 
like a natural species, in an enduring form, 
and another large class hovering on its border. 
In the changes brought about by steam navi- 
gation it is becoming possible for such popu- 
lations to come hither in great numbers. Our 
wharves and cities already swarm with them, 
held back only by some feeble enactments as 
to paupers, which have regard only to our pau- 
per institutions and not to the effect upon the 
vitality and well-being of the nation itself, 
There are no enactments that are scientific; 
none that make close and reasonable discrimi- 
nation, or other than is based on economic 
interests. ‘This is, indeed, a good general 
ground to go upon, based as it is on the prin- 
ciple that a man who can get across the At- 
lantic can earn his living. Property is to a 
certain degree an evidence of fitness, and, like 
children, is a hostage to fortune. But a na- 
tion is something more than economic; it is 
physical and intellectual and moral and politi- 
cal. If immigration is to be restricted at all, it 
should be on a basis inclusive of qualifications 
beyond those of property. 

It is also a sound principle that a nation 
should secure, so far as possible, political 
homogeneousness. 

In those nations where the government is 
monarchical, and therefore largely by force, 
there may safely be a lack of homogeneous- 
ness so long as the force is superior to the 
divergent influences, but in a democracy ho- 
mogeneousness is the first requisite. If the 
people of a democracy do not think and feel 
within certain lines of sympathy they will not 
act together, and in that case the attitude ‘of 
one party or class will be regarded by others 
as tyrannical. Government which is not under- 
stood always wears that aspect. 

This nation began its career with a fair de- 
gree of homogeneousness. ‘The Puritan and the 
Cavalier, the Dutchman and the Quaker, at 
least understood each other, and coéperated in- 
telligently in the formation of the government. 
But we are to-day breeding a diversity in re- 
ligions, languages, customs, conditions, blood, 
sentiments, and temperaments such as no na- 
tion, except possibly Russia, ever experienced. 
Granting the assimilating power of free and 
favoring institutions, of climate, food, educa- 
tion, and moral effort, the question remains 
whether the nation is able to digest the hetero- 
geneous masses it is taking in. If we could rid 
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ourselves of that blind optimism which seems 
to be the political vice of the American people, 
and look at this process with a calm and 
measuring eye, it would wear its proper cast of 
audacity. Our politics play in limited fields — 
fisheries on the North and_border-quarrels 
on the South—and are mostly a strife of 
parties to get in and keep out. ‘The questions 
which are bearing the nation on to an un- 
certain destiny are passed by and left to work 
themselves out as may happen. The national 
life has been so simple that we have not been 
trained to consider complex and subtle ques- 
tions. The very perfection of our institutions 
tempts us to leave them to enforce themselves, 
as an engineer may be tempted to sleep be- 
fore a good engine. Meanwhile, great generic 
changes are taking place in the composition of 
the nation beside which the general run of our 
political questions isof thesmallest account. A 
nation must do more than administer its laws 
and enforce its precedents. There is no charm 
nor secret power in institutions that renders 
them self-operative or self-preserving. We 
dwell on the formation of the government as 
the great fact of our history, and honor the 
founders by ascribing almost the weight of law 
to their intentions ; but questions as new and 
radical as those which engaged them are con- 
stantly arising, and among them is the one 
under discussion. Instead of an immigration 
from kindred stocks, mainly homogeneous in 
morals and political principles, as at the first, 
we have one literally of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. “ Let them come,” cries the 
political optimist ; “we can take care of 
them,”— indifferent to the possibility of a 
social compound that may explode, like care- 
lessly mixed chemicals. 

There is flowing into this country an im- 
mense stream of foreigners who are not only 
ignorant, in every sense of the word, but who 
are worn out by poverty and oppression, ex- 
hausted in vitality, and sunk below all pos- 
sibility of recovery except by processes as 
long as those which have made them what 
they are. Five hundred years of political 
training lie behind and enter into the Amer- 
ican citizen; it has taken that time to teach 
men how to vote and to govern themselves, but 
we are now Creating their peers in as many 
months. ‘These foreigners are not simply 
here, but they are here clad with citizen- 
ship, to act and to be used, make-weights to 
be thrown on the side of any party that may 
win them, the special tool of the saloon poli- 
tician, open to bribery, ready to be massed in 
labor troubles and the chief factor in them. 
The almost hopeless complications of the 
labor question are wholly due to this foreign 
element, which not only leads and comprises 
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the mob, but so widens the range of the price 
of labor that the American laborer cannot en- 
dure the competition. Thus, the foreigner first 
depresses the labor market and then joins in 
a murderous struggle for its rise. Capital and 
blind statesmanship are simply reaping what 
they have sown: they wanted cheap labor, 
but, having got it, they are finding it dear,— 
a hopeless complication, because the largest 
and strongest factor in it is incapable of rea- 
son, distrustful of employers and superiors, 
hostile to law, suspicious of all except those 
of its own class, capable of great endurance, 
and familiar only with indirect and brutal 
means of gaining ends ; hopeless, also, because 
this main factor is both unfit and unwilling to 
enter upon the only possible solution of the 
labor question ; namely, an intelligent and co- 
operative relation to employers. The ground 
for the elevation of this class does not yet pre- 
sent itself; it shows but little sign of tendency 
in right directions save in individual cases; 
the mass gravitates towards the atheistic and 
anarchical parties, or if it escapes this direction, 
it falls under the control of the saloon politi- 
cians, when the doom of its political value is 
irrevocably fixed. The ignorant emigrant 
does not fall into the embrace of free institu- 
tions and education and Christian civilization; 
these angels do not welcome him at Castle 
Garden, nor get much access to him later on. 
That other angel, which if not tutelar is pre- 
siding,— the saloon,—takes him in charge 
and educates him in its political creed of spoils 
and brutality. The Scandinavian peasant tak- 
ing land in Minnesota is but a small sample 
of immigration: the greater part of it goes to 
the cities where already is one-tenth of our 
population, and it is in cities that the foreigner 
is to learn the graces of American citizenship. 
When it is remembered that the municipal 
governments of our larger cities are simply 
schools of intrigue and corruption, and occa 
sions of plunder to which almost any bold man 
can put his hand, we need not expect any great 
improvement in the foreigner ; he becomes sim- 
ply another fang of the serpent that is poisoning 
the life of the nation. To meet this growing 
influx of chaotic and depraved citizenship 
we have only some feeble and _ ineffective 
legislation against the importation of paupers 
and insane. This country can be made an 
asylum for the poor and oppressed, but it is 
neither a hospital nor a foundling institution. 
It is not within its vocation to receive the sick 
and cure them of their age-long diseases; nor 
the unborn, as it were, of other nations, and 
deliver them into political life. We are free 
and humane, but not for this. 

This degraded and heterogeneous population 
is already seriously felt in both municipal and 
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national legislation. More and more it assumes 
the form of evasion and compromise and bar- 
gaining, or undisguised action in favor of some 
class. It busies itself about trifles in order to 
avoid questions of realimportance. In munici- 
pal government the main feature is jobbery, 
and in national government, patronage and 
retention of power. The only steady and 
uncompromising force in politics is the saloon, 
an institution of American origin but now al- 
most wholly in the hands of foreigners of the 
first or second generation,—the bright, con- 
summate flower of the policy of unrestricted 
immigration. Such processes cannot go much 
farther without causing paralysis of legislative 
action. The strong point in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule policy is his plea that the Irish 
question blocks legislation. But several ques- 
tions of like nature are looming up in our 
horizon,— questions based on race or religion 
or deep-rooted prejudice; questions which 
draw their support from ignorance or climatic 
temperament, or from long-endured wrongs, 
like agrarian abuses. Such questions produce 
a state of things quite different from that 
caused by the rivalry of political parties in a 
homogeneous state. ‘These are normal, and 
necessary to healthy political life. But the Irish 
member not only votes for Ireland every time, 
but votes against everything else; and Mr. 
Parnell commands the situation. The example 
is fraught with instruction. The struggle of 
England since those early conflicts which 
Milton describes as the “wars of kites and 
crows” has been to govern a heterogeneous 
people. This history is to be viewed favora- 
bly only'on Pope’s principle that “ whatever 
is, is right,” but is not a history that states- 
manship should aim to repeat. 

The statistics of foreign immigration and 
the sources of it are so well known that they 
scarcely need mention. In the last thirty 
years, seven and a half millions of immigrants 
have come to us,—a considerable fraction of 
the present population. ‘They and their chil- 
dren number fifteen millions, or one-fourth of 
the people. During the decade ending in 
1884 the immigyation numbered about four 
millions. Much of this is in the same racial 
line with our own — English, ‘Teutonic, and 
Scandinavian —and so far as blood goes re- 
enforces the national type. But whatever is 
gained in this respect is more than offset by 
the blacks, and the mixed Spanish and Indian 
populations of the South-west, so that we still 
have from ten to fifteen millions utterly alien 
to our stock, and for the most part unfit for 
citizenship. Generalizing these statistics, we 
have the grave fact that one-fifth of our popula- 
tion is either of blood outside of the national 
strain or defective in political capacity. 
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It now costs thirty dollars or less to trans- 
port a Bohemian or Italian from his home to 
our ports, and five dollars more will place 
him in the middle of the continent. Abso- 
lute paupers cannot make this journey, and 
there are laws shutting them out, the only 
penalty of which is the trouble of taking back 
those who may be detected as paupers or in- 
sane. The feebleness of the legislation is ex- 
ceeded by the weakness of its enforcement. 
Consequently, we are already burdened with 
a large element of European paupers and in- 
sane. Our beggars are nearly all foreigners, 
and nearly one-third of our insane are immi- 
grants,—a fact that emphasizes nearly every 
point that has been named. This proneness 
to insanity among immigrants reveals their 
worn-out vitality, their ignorance, and their 
inability to endure so great a change ; it is 
the protest of nature against it. But there is 
a class just above that of the pauper, and into 
which it is constantly slipping, hardly more 
desirable, which now avails itself of this 
cheap transportation. The foreign element is 
not only increasing, but it is deteriorating. 
It is beneath the dignity of argument to con- 
tend that much of the immigration from 
Southern and Central Europe, and some also 
of that from England and Ireland, is unfit, on 
physical, moral, and political grounds, for in- 
corporation into American life. It is equally 
beyond dispute that it constitutes a large fac- 
tor in labor troubles, crowding the market 
and depressing wages below the American 
living point. Mr. Carroll D. Wright, in his 
first annual report as Commissioner of La- 
bor, tells us that already 31.9 per cent. of our 
mechanical laborers are immigrants, and, while 
recognizing their value in some respects, finds 
in the fact a main cause of overproduction 
and excessive competition. His wise infer- 
ence is that this immigration should be re- 
stricted for the sake of a sound industry. 
Equally weighty considerations of a political 
and moral nature could be urged. Baneful as 
the process and the degree of it are, it seems 
likely to go on in geometrical ratio, Larger 
and swifter ships, cheaper railway transporta- 
tion, the crowding out in Europe, its military 
laws, the increasing attractions on this conti- 
nent, and especially the fact that overproduc- 
tion here through immigration reacts on the 
labor market there,— such are the forces that 
swell the current. ‘Thus, the greater the immi- 
gration the faster will it increase, and without 
possibility of end till the balance in popula- 
tions and resources is reached, and America 
becomes, in one brief, rapid rush of changing 
population, another Europe,— a work which, 
if done at all, should fill centuries. Europe 
is steady and strong, so far as it is so, be- 
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cause there are behind it two thousand years 
of consolidating life packed full of binding 
tradition and usage. We have no past, no 
traditions, no usage, but only some sound 
principles of government upon which we rely 
to do the work of history. We propose to 
convert and transform the basest populations 
of the civilized world by the Constitution,— 
the caucus and the ballot being the nominal 
teachers, though the real ones are the saloon 
and the ward politician. Locomotion may be 
increased to an untold degree, but not the 
paces of life. Neither the stature of the body 
nor the growth of the nation can be hastened. 
We have a population, such as it is, but it is an 
open question if we have a true nation, or can 
have one until we take more pains to secure 
its proper elements. We successfully played 
the part of the leaven for along time, but the 
meal is now not only increasing beyond all 
measure, but is of a character not to be 
leavened. ‘The principle of exclusion already 
recognized in our laws should be made to em- 
brace any element which is not already well 
fitted to enter harmoniously into the life of 
the nation. Such legislation would, of course, 
shock the traditional American sentiment, but 
there are some things this nation sadly needs 
to learn if it would remain true to itself; such 
as courage to resist the clamor of sentimental 
religionists, political idealists, and atheistic 
anarchists. ‘hese unconsciously play into 
one another’s hands, paralyze parties by their 
converging streams of talk, and prevent the 
adoption of any strong, intelligent, and patriotic 
action. When a board of health was first estab- 
lished in London, Charles Kingsley prayed 
God that they might be saved from “ Idealism.” 
The most homely, practical, unsentimental 
people in the world, we are yet the most given 
to following a vague and general idealism. 
We regulate the details of private life by the 
severest common sense, but leave great mat- 
ters of public interest to besettled by what we 
call principles. Reasons for this may be found 
in our history and in the better parts of human 
nature, but none the less do they prevent us 
from drifting into a political life that is with- 
out order or reason or purpose. 

There is nothing which calls more loudly 
for a closer restriction of immigration than the 
inroad of criminals from Europe. Like the 
first murderer, the criminal is a wanderer; and 
this being a free country and full of chances, 
he naturally wanders hither, Seventy-five per 
cent. of the crime in New England is com- 
mitted by foreigners. Seventy-four per cent. 
of the discharged Irish convicts come to this 
country. It is a common practice of the Irish 
courts to discharge those accused of crime 
with the understanding that they shall go to 
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America, and the same thing is done in Swit- 
zerland. There are laws against the landing 
of convicts, but none against accused crim- 
inals; still, it is doubtful if one class is hindered 
more than the other. The hunted anarchists 
and fugitive nihilists of course come hither, 
and amuse themselves by publishing treason- 
able journals and scattering bombs among 
the police. 

The passage of a discharged criminal from 
one country to another cannot in individual 
cases be prevented by ordinary legislation, 
but when there is an immigration of masses 
of criminals, and the fact enters into the ad- 
ministration of foreign courts of justice, some 
extraordinary legislation would seem to be nec- 
essary. ‘These imported criminals keep our 
saloons, whence they dictate our politics ; they 
rob our houses, murder us on the street, and 
crowd our prisons. The time has come when 
it is not amiss for the American sociologist 
to fix his eye upon this word foreign and 
measure its import in our social and political 
life. There is not an evil thing among us, not 
a vice, nor crime, nor disturbing element, which 
is not for the most part of foreign origin. Mobs, 
murder, burglary, ruffianism, boycottism, 
drunkenness, lawlessness, atheism, bribery, 
anarchism, political corruption and intrigue,— 
it is a simple fact that the largest element in 
each member of this fearful category is mainly 
composed of foreigners. There are Americans 
who are criminals, but it can hardly be said 
that there is an American criminal class, 

There is, of course, a worthy and decent 
immigration, the continuance of which we 
may invite and even covet; but it should be 
under restrictions that are effective, and that 
sharply discriminate against criminals, pau- 
pers, insane, Mormons, anarchists, and also 
against those classes whose depraved social 
condition renders them unfit to assume the 
duties of American citizenship. Only the last 
point is controverted on the ground that it 
shuts out the ignorant who may become in- 
telligent, the poor who may prove industrious, 
and that it is a policy essentially inhuman. 
Such considerations deserve respectful treat- 
ment. 

It is urged that it is not just and merciful to 
close our ports against the poor, the ignorant, 
the oppressed, and the debased of other lands. 
It may not be easy to distinguish between the 
moral duty of the individual and of the nation, 
so close is the analogy between them; but it 
is clear that one may do some things as an 
individual which one may not do as the head 
of a family, some things as the father of a 
household which he may not as a citizen. 
The welfare or safety of others comes in to 
limit his action and shut it off from what it 






















might be his duty to risk or endure as an in- 
dividual. If the house of Victor Hugo’s good 
bishop had held a wife and children, it would 
not have been right for him to open his doors 
to Jean Valjean; something more than the 
spoons would have been endangered. The law 
of mercy and humanity which justifies a man 
in taking his life in his hand and encountering 
the last degree of risk and sacrifice does not 
require him to drag others along his path. It 
is not asserted that a nation should not be 
merciful and humane, nor that there are two 
kinds of morality, but only that the enforce- 
ment of even the highest principles has lim- 
itations that become moral standards. A 
corporate body cannot go so fast and so far in 
sacrificial ways as an individual. The spirit 
of humanity and mercy is to be always cher- 
ished by political bodies, but the degree of 
its enforcement should be regulated and de- 
termined by inseparable circumstances. The 
head of man may touch the stars, but his feet 
rest on the dust of the earth. 

But itis a question if this nation is pursu- 
ing a merciful and humane course in permit- 
ting a nearly unrestricted immigration. What 
is the function of this nation as related to 
other nations? Chiefly that it shall offer to 
them the spectacle and example of a true 
nation. 

This we have done so far as institutions go, 
and the sight has moved the world. We can 
still render the nations no better service than 
by making our own homogeneous in blood 
and sentiment, intelligent, moral, harmonious 
and strong in unity. Such an example is an 
achievement of mercy and humanity far be- 
yond any spasmodic and sentimental embrace 
of suffering humanity; it says to the nations, 
“ Go, and do thou likewise.” We thus start the 
currents of mercy and good-will where they 
most need to flow, and where also are their 
natural channels. But small service is ren- 
dered to the cause of humanity by relieving 
other nations of their proper duties, The 
exodus of immense populations from Europe 
has delayed healthful and necessary processes 
which otherwise would there have gone on. 
The pressure against existing evils has been 
taken off, when it would have been better if it 
had been continued. Thespectacle ofa hetero- 
geneous and discordant nation staggering un- 
der heavy burdens of ignorance and crime 
and political corruption and unenforced laws, 
and bewildered by unsolvable problems of 
race, serves to strengthen institutions and 
usages in Europe that need to be modified or 
swept away. The evils from which we suffer 
through excessive immigration react in favor 
of the very causes that produce it. It is not 
only wiser, but more humane, to return these 
VoL. XXXV.—109. 
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problems to their sources, and thus force each 
nation to bear its own burdens and work out 
its own salvation. What mercy, in the larger 
view, is there in permitting an immigration 
which encourages the hideous military system 
of Europe ? It is far easier fora nation to de- 
plete itself of a population whose miseries 
drive it to threaten the injustice and oppres- 
sion that render it miserable than to correct 
the abuses. That which makes the municipal 
government of our larger cities intolerable 
contributes to a peace in Europe which it 
does not deserve. Chicago has had the expense 
and trouble of trying and executing several men 
whose careers ought to have been run in the 
land where they were born. So long as we re- 
ceive this fugitive and crushed-out immigration, 
we are playing into the hands of institutions 
and usages against which our nation is, by its 
nature, a protest. More than this: we are 
playing into the hands of organized inhuman- 
ity by fostering that combination of throne 
and class and land-monopoly and military 
service which drains the life-blood of the Eu- 
ropean populations. If it is humanity that 
seems most to justify the present immigration, 
the tide should be reversed and sent back 
where it will compel the nations from which 
it comes to give their own children land and 
bread, justice and equality. The resources of 
Europe are not exhausted, but are either mo- 
nopolized or undeveloped,— often one and the 
same thing. Let England break up her parks 
and game preserves, and give Ireland a good 
land-bill ; let Ireland drain her bogs, and culti 
vate the deep-sea fisheries that Lord Churchill 
proposed to foster and the industries that 
Home Rule will reéstablish. Let Scotland 
send Winans home, or to Australia, and re- 
store the deer preserves to the crofters, and 
so rectify the most inhuman wrong of the cen- 
tury. Let Russia either exterminate or pacify 
her revolutionists. Let Prussia and Italy and 
Austria disband the armies which starve ohe 
part of their populations by keeping the other 
part in enforced and costly idleness. Let the 
Great Powers form alliances in behalf of their 
people instead of the dignity of their crowns. 
Instead of emigratiig, these oppressed multi- 
tudes should stay and hammer at the doors of 
palaces and the gates of hedged forests and 
untilled parks, and cast their burdens of military 
despotism, and taxation, and groaning want 
upon the floors of Parliament and Reichstag,— 
demanding relief, and taking it if it be not 
granted. Here is a field for the exercise of 
humanity worth considering. ‘The time has 
come when this nation can best fulfill its lofty 
mission of mercy and good-will by transfer- 
ring the field of their action beyond its shores. 
There can be no act of humanity until there 
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is a standard of character; the moral, the fit, 
the necessary underlie all beneficent conduct. 
Such a standard this nation once had, but 
it is a question if it can long be retained. 

The only restrictive legislation now in force 
is that which forbids the immigration of 
Chinese, paupers, and insane, and “an act to 
prohibit the importation and migration of for- 
eigners and aliens under contract or agreement 
to perform labor in the United States, its ‘Ter- 
ritories, and the District of Columbia.” These 
restrictions are easily evaded. There might 
be more stringent laws of the same sort, and 
possibly an honest commission might be se- 
cured to enforce them, but evasion and decep- 
tion are so easy that it is doubtful if much 
would be gained. ‘The question of legislation 
is confessedly one of great difficulty, and 
any new measures are suggested only in a 
tentative way. I venture, however, to name 
a method which the free and independent 
American has been accustomed to associate 
with “the effete and crumbling monarchies 
of Europe” as, perhaps, the completest sym- 
bol of their tyrannical disposition,— namely, 
the passport. ‘Vhere are many American citi- 
zens who, if they should search the archives 
of their households, would find a document 
so named, secured at a cost of five dollars and 
some trouble, regarded first as a jest but later 
as an occasion of profane ejaculation in the 
streets of Italian and Austrian cities, and pre- 
served as a memento of foreign wanderings 
and despotic governments. The passport, 
however, is not necessarily a symbol of tyr- 
anny. It represents a political necessity in the 
past, and it may be a useful political instrument 
in the future. It is not tyrannical in its nature; 
it contravenes no right; for it does not follow 
that because a man has feet he may go wher- 
ever he chooses, It may be a limitation of 
personal independence, but it is not different 
from, nor greater than, many others which 
are necessary to social welfare, and it is less 
severe and arbitrary than the requirements 
of vaccination or military service. ‘The pass- 
port simply indicates that the time has not yet 
come when men may go from one country to 
another without some guarantee of good in- 
tention, worthy character, and general fitness 
to make such a change. It is better for society 
that some people should stay at home. The 
political value of the passport is not to be set 
aside by crude talk about the freedom of God’s 
earth and international hospitality and the right 
of a man to go wherever he sees fit. Its use in 
immigration would emphasize the gravity of a 
transfer of citizenship from one nation to an- 
other. It is not a slight thing for a man to 
change continents, language, citizenship, insti- 
tutions, customs, hereditary surroundings, and 
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present ties and throw himself into an envi- 
ronment new in every respect save the sky 
above him. Such an act should be made difh- 
cult, so that men shall not rashly undertake it, 
and it should be suffered only on the ground 
of entire fitness. The most fit are those whose 
intelligence renders them least dependent upon 
environment; and the least fit are those who 
are still the creatures of environment. Immi- 
gration is largely tragical, as is shown by the 
statistics of insanity. The ratio of insane 
foreigners to native born is about three to 
one ; of those born of foreign parcnts to native 
born, nearly four to one. These facts do not 
show that the insane come hither, but that the 
coming makes them insane. The reasons are 
evident and full of warning significance.’ Im- 
migration is an act fraught with tremendous 
risks, not only to those who undertake it, but 
to those among whom it is consummated. It 
is not only a religious but a political truth that 
the bounds of our habitations are appointed. 
No man should break over them without the 
best of reasons and distinct fitness; least of 
all should the weak and the ignorant, for the 
simple reason that they most need a molding 
and restraining environment. When such come 
hither, they are practically without environ- 
ment, being too ignorant to perceive and come 
under that which exists. Concretely stated, 
such immigrants do not become Americans. 
Hence that social and political condition 
which now so obtrudes itself upon public at- 
tention,—anarchism, lawlessness, hoodlumism, 
pauperism, boycottism, labor strikes, and a 
general violation of personal nghts such as the 
Anglo-Saxon race has not witnessed since 
Magna Charta. The combined tyranny of 
Europe during the last half-century does not 
afford such a spectacle of cruel and unreason- 
able tyranny, of trampling upon personal free- 
dom, as that witnessed in the United States 
during the last three or four years. ‘This hor- 
rible tyranny is wholly of foreign origin,— the 
plain and simple fruit of ignorance of Ameri- 
can institutions and of the meaning of the word 
rights. If we suffer from this, we have ourselves 
to thank for it. We invoked ignorance, and it 
is tormenting us with its proper weapons. The 
negro problem aside, there is scarcely a great 
public evil in this nation but has its roots in 
this indiscriminate immigration. It is the for- 
eign element that poisons politics, blocks the 
wheels of industry, fills our prisons and hos- 
pitals and poor-houses, defies law, perplexes 
our schemes of education, lowers the grade of 
public virtue, atheizes the state, confuses la- 
bor, supplants the caucus by the saloon, feeds 
the drink-evil, and turns municipal government 
into a farce and a shame. 

It is getting to be felt in many quarters that 















this process has gone far enough, and that it 
may be well to exchange our grand idealism 
for a littke common sense and practical states- 
manship. The passport seems to be the only 
available means of restricting immigration so 
as to exclude that which is undesirable. No 
scrutiny by a commission in our ports will turn 
back any considerable number. The restric- 
tion must be made before the journey hither 
begins. For this purpose the consulate could 
easily be employed.* It is not proposed to 
prohibit foreign immigration; but it is pro- 
posed to make it, at least, not so easy a 
matter as it is at present. ‘To this end it is 
suggested that laws be enacted requiring 
every person to show before an American 
official his fitness to become an American 
citizen,— laws strong on the negative side, 
shutting out the grossly degraded and ignor- 
ant, the physically degenerate, the criminal ; 
and still stronger on the positive side, requir- 
ing some inceptive preparation for entering 
into American life, and some real intention to 


* Since these pages were written, the subject has en- 
gaged the attention of Congress, and bills have been 
introduced which call for the use of the consulate to 
determine the fitness of emigrants. The press, and 
especially the New York“ Evening Post” inits able col- 
umns, criticise this feature of the bills as unworthy of 
consideration on the ground of the utter inability of 
consuls to do the required work. I would not insist 
upon this or any other specific method, but only that 
some method shall be adopted which will shut out a 
part, at least, of the undesirable and already illegal 
immigration. It would seem that a commissioner in 
the ports of departure would find no greater difficulty 
than a commission in the ports of arrival ; that it is as 
easy to determine embarkation as disembarkation. 
It would also seem that a consul or a commission in 
Queenstown could more easily ascertain if Irish emi- 
sng: are discharged criminals than a commission in 
New York. The difficulty in all cases would not be 
with the consul or commission, but with those who 
are required to produce the proper and sufficient cer- 
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fall into the current of the national life and 
to support its institutions. 

We are aware that a government cannot 
do everything that needs to be done for its 
people ; also that human society, as distinct 
from government, must work out many of its 
problems without the aid of law, and that, be- 
ing an organism, it is fitted to do this. We 
are also aware that social regeneration must 
be largely left to science and ethical teaching 
and religion, Society has laws and forces of 
its own which work towards the elimination of 
evil and the creation of good and require no 
aid from the civil law. But these social forces 
presuppose a normal constitution of society,— 
potentially, at least. When society is suffered 
by law, or by the absence of law, to become 
abnormally constituted,— heterogeneous, ill- 
balanced, overweighted with bad elements 
alien to itself,—then civil law may be invoked 
to take off the hindrances, and thus make the 
way clear for society to enforce its own re- 
demptive methods. 


tificates of good character,— that is, the emigrants 
themselves. 

An “ Ex-Consul,” in the New York “ Evening Post” 
(December 24), ridicules the use of the consulate for the 
purpose named, but suggests that “it might be well to 
require of every one [emigrants] a certificate of good 
conduct from the local authorities of the place from 
which he came, and this might be legalized - the con- 
sul at the place of shipment, or the consul nearest the 
place from which he came, as in the case of merchan- 
dise.” 

The suggestion is well worthy of consideration as 
suggesting the ground upon which a consul or com- 
mission might grant a passport. The humanity of 
checking paupers and insane in the ports of depaiture 
rather than in ports of arrival is too obvious to need 
mention. 

I will add that this paper was written nearly two 
years ago, and before the suggestions as to the use of 
the consulate, now so frequently heard, were made. 


7. T: Munger. 


AUSPICIUM. 


IKE a beautiful flying bird it came 
4 Out of the sunlight and breath of Spring; 
[ could not name it by any name 
Half fair enough for so fair a thing. 


Into my life and my heart’s deep heart 

Bringing a song and a Jaugh —a dream, 
Sweet tears, glad silence, and that strange art 
That makes Life’s shadow like sunshine seem. 





Safe on my breast, with swift wing still, 
And dear head nestled, it long had lain; 

I could not dream that the yearning thrill 
For flight would waken, ever again. 


But out of my life it swept one day, 

With song and silence and shadow-flame ; 
And I never knew by what unseen way 
It came and went—nor its unnamed name, 


Mary Ainge De Vere. 
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“English as She is Taught.” . 


HEN last year, in the April number of this maga- 

\ zine,“ English as She is Taught” was published, and 
editorial notice of the article was taken, it was hoped 
that something for the good of the schools might come 
Unfortunately, not many of the 
letters received have been of a character to justify the 
faith. They have been, as a rule, either hopelessly ac- 
quiescent or helplessly resentful. Many teachers have 
sent us similar lists of answers, but few have made 
suggestions; others have admitted that such lists 
might be made by any teacher, but protest against the 
conclusions drawn from them. The range of protes- 
tation has been wide, and some fierce minds have even 
accused us of attempting to overthrow the public- 
school system of the country and of unpatriotic criti- 
cism of one of the elements of our national greatness. 
Tacitly, and often irritably, the teachers who have 
taken exception to “ English as She is Taught ” have 
recognized the fact that it is not the child, but the sys- 
tem and, indirectly, the teacher that these examina- 
tion-results bear most severely against. Briefly stated, 
the main points of their arguments run in this wise: 
Such answers as Miss Le Row has collected —an- 
notated by Mark Twain in “ English as She is Taught ” 
— are valueless, because they can in no sense be con- 
sidered representative of the character of the work 
done in our public schools. They are, they claim, the 
attempts of exceptionally dull or careless pupils; of 
pupils absorbed in thoughts of sport or completely un- 
nerved by the examination; or of those few found in 
every school who have a genius for misapprehension 
and misstatement. Instruction in our schools, they 


from the discussion. 


say, is of necessity given by classes, and examination- 
papers must have reference to the average capability 
or advancement of the class examined, In each class 
may be found pupils of all degrees of capacity, individ- 
uality, and environment, and the surprising results of 
Miss Le Row’s collection must be ascribed to the in- 
completely assimilated elements in these incongruous 
masses. Therefore, they add, in order to obtain from 
examination-papers any trustworthy information as to 
the quality of the teaching, one must take into consid- 
eration all the answers of the child who makes one ab- 
surd error, and the answers of his classmates, and 
must know, besides, the temper and condition of the 
children’s minds. 

All this is true, but it does not entirely satisfy. Now, 
at the very beginning, it may be admitted that the pub- 
lic schools have many difficulties with which to contend. 
In the city there is overcrowding; in the country there 
is a multiplicity of classes. This demands too great an 
amount of mere police duty of the teacher, and renders 
individual teaching, with too great ambition, impossi- 
ble. Straightway mechanical methods creep in, and 
the child is treated as one of an average, and not as an 
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individual. So this assumption becomes the foundation- 
stone of our public-school system,— that what one can 
do another must. The practical result is, that if the 
same work cannot be done by all, the next best thing 
is to appear to do it. So long as a teacher feels that 
his reputation, popularity, and position depend in a 
great measure upon his ability to “‘ pass ” nearly all of 
his class, the temptation to promote thoroughly incom- 
petent pupils, from motives of policy or cowardice, or 
from a desire to get rid of stupid or troublesome 
pupils, is too strong to be wholly disregarded in con- 
sidering the causes of failure in the working of our 
school system.* Now, much as may be said of the 
share of the dull and careless pupil in the poor work 
of Miss Le Row’s collection, it is painfully apparent 
that the questions are too ambitious and that the chil- 
drenare beyond their depth. No one who has watched 
our schools in the past ten years can fail to note the 
influence of a growing class of teachers who are work- 
ing out results that are steadily becoming better and 
better ; but improvements in our schools have too often 
been the heaping of accretion upon accretion, the mul- 
tiplying of studies. We attempt too much; we strive 
for all knowledge, and we load childhood with a jargon 
of confused facts and theories that disciplines nothing, 
that effects nothing, that is forgotten as soon as the 
brilliant hour of its parrot-like repetition has passed. 
The truth is that most of what we teach is simply 
thrown away; and, were it not for the negative evils 
that keep step with all this misdirected direction, it 
would not matter. We have too little sense of pro- 
portion, and entirely lose sight of the fact that thought 
and expression should be the first qualities to develop in 
a pupil. The child — not examinations, not promotions, 
not courses of study — should be the objective point in 
all teaching. Develop habits of strict attention, and 
you have gone far towards developing powers of 
thought and quick comprehension. 

The fatal element about such answers as, “ AZenda- 
cious, what can be mended,” and “ Parasite, the mur- 
der of an infant,” is, that the words are but sounds to 
the child, and the effort to express them and _ their 
meanings is but a dull, unreasoning groping after a 
set of sounds committed to memory in a perfunctory 
way. And in the answer, “The chyle flows up the 
middle of the backbone and reaches the heart, where 
it meets the oxygen and is purified,” it is evident that 
the pupil has no understanding of the matter, though 
it is manifest that he has gone through the form of 
studying the subject. He is simply the victim of a 
stupid theory that we are trying to harbor; namely, 
that a wide acquaintance with facts and phenomena 
means education, and that examination-papers are the 
highest expressions of culture. A wise man might be 


glad to know that a boy of his, in a walk with him 
through the fields, could correctly name the beech and 
* See “‘ The Public-School Problem,” in “‘ Open Letters.” 
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the white-oak, could spy out greenstone and granite, 
and could tell which was snakeroot and which saxi- 
frage, or name the bird whose song was heard in the 
green hedge beyond, if his knowledge were the natu- 
ral growth of healthy methods; and if he found that 
his words were to the point and his sentences well 
constructed and idiomatic, that he knew his vocabu- 
lary thoroughly and could write it automatically, un- 
hampered by ignorance of words or expressions, he 
would have but a large and kindly fellow-feeling for 
him if he knew that he had defined quaternions as 
“a religious convention held every hundred years,” 
and he would certainly wonder why a child were 
asked such a question; and if he found that the boy 
had been taught to think, and bore himself well, he 
would not be greatly troubled if he knew nothing 
about the chyle, and had a very fleeting knowledge of 
Chaucer and Addison. Now, it would be well enough 
to let the boy learn of Chaucer and Addison, of Bry- 
ant and Byron, and the host of other names of wham 
he had committed dreary and barren paragraphs, if it 
were the beginning that would lead him up to litera- 
ture and wide reading. But too often it is the end, so 
far as public-school teaching goes. There is no be- 
yond to such teaching. It bears with it a sense of 
completeness ; it incites to nothing; it is content with 
low results and incompleteness ; it has no high aims; 
it is satisfied with itself. 


The Growing Independence of American Journalism. 


WHILE there are phases of current journalism which 
are discouraging, there are others which are most hope- 
ful. Chief among these is the remarkable development 
of the spirit of independence. Until comparatively re- 
cent times the party newspaper — and every political 
journal in the old days was a party newspaper — was 
an organ, which made it a part of its regular business 
to praise every action of its own side and to condemn 
whatever was done by the opposition. To admit that 
the other party had nominated an unexceptionable can- 
didate, or had taken a praiseworthy position on some 
issue, was a thing not to be thought of. 

The course of the press since the advent of the pres- 
ent Administration at Washington shows that a change 
has occurred which amounts almost to a revolution, 
We have only to refer to the support given by a 
large part of the Republican press to certain of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s vetoes during the Forty-ninth Con- 
gress. There has been remarkable independence, too, 
among Republican party papers in the reception of the 
views of the President on the surplus as given in his 
Message to the Fiftieth Congress. 

The Southern press, being very largely Democratic, 
has not had such opportunity as that of the North for 
the display of fairness towards a political opponent in 
the White House. But the leading newspapers in the 
South have manifested of late years a spirit of inde- 
pendence quite as striking and even more creditable. 
Throughout the whole period of the renaissance in 
that region the conductors of the chief journals, as a 
rule, have been far in advance of their readers. They 
early saw that the new South must learn the necessity 
and dignity of labor ; that it must drop the “ code,” and 
abandon the false social theory upon which the code 
was based; that it must make the education of blacks 
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as well as whites the corner-stone of its future, and 
must tax itself to provide schools for the children of 
the men and women whom under slavery it had been 
a crime to teach the alphabet. To a large element in 
their constituency —in some cases, at first, probably 
to a majority — this was an unwelcome gospel, which 
it required no little courage and faith to preach. It is 
now so generally accepted that we are in danger of 
forgetting that there has really been a revolution in 
public sentiment throughout a great region within a 
score of years, and that the chief element in bringing 
it about so quickly has been the independence of a 
small number of journalists, who were brave enough 
to speak frankly to those upon whom they depended 
for support. 

It is thus evident that a spirit of real independence 
characterizes the press of the whole country more 
generally now than at any previous time in our history. 
Discouraging as certain manifestations of journalism 
may appear, they are offset by this pronounced drift 
in the right direction of the underlying motives of 
action. 


American Architecture in English Eyes. 


“THE progress of American architecture has been 
remarkable within the last few years, and though there 
is much that is bad, vulgar, and pretentious, it has begun 
to exhibit artistic and peculiar features of a very high 
order. The best specimens are scholarly and refined 
in detail, but adhere less slavishly to precedent than 
European work. New combinations are introduced, 
dictated by, and growing out of, the necessities of the 
building, without violating the character of the style. 
The best work is accordingly living and interesting — 
less the production of a dry-as-dust archeology, and 
more in accordance with the true principles of all great 
architecture.” 

These words sound like an echo of many that have 
already been printed in these pages, but gain a new 
significance from the fact that they were spoken by an 
Englishman and an architect. At the annual meeting 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects in March, 
1886, Mr. John B. Gass, an Associate of the Institute, 
submitted full reports upon the architectural works 
which he had seen during a recent trip through the 
United States and Canada, and exhibited a collection 
of pictures representing many among them. Hevalso 
read a paper in which the results of his observations 
were summarized, and it is from an abstract of this 
(as published in the Institute’s official report) that the 
foregoing sentences have been quoted. The mere fact 
that his journey had been thought worth making speaks 
a great deal for the growing reputation of American 
art; for he made it, not as a tourist seeking private 
pleasure, but as the holder for 1885 of the Godwin 
Bursary —a prize which entails upon its recipient the 
obligation to study for a time foreign works of sufficient 
importance to promise that his report shall be of interest 
and profit to the profession at large. 

Most of Mr. Gass’s address was devoted to the 
consideration of American methods of construction, to 
which he gave great praise, especially as regarded 
fire-proof construction and systems of ventilation, In 
the discussion which followed, and in which several 
eminent architects took part, his views in regard 
to these matters were echoed with emphasis. Mr. 
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John Slater, for example, remarked: “ It appears to 
me that with regard to the structural methods of Amer- 
ica there is a boldness, a thoroughness, a directness of 
aim, and lack of conventionality which are extremely 
refreshing. Whether the same lack of conventionality 
on the art side is a success is open to question, but as 
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to the structural part there can be no doubt of the suc- 
cess attained ’’; and Professor Kerr said: “ With re- 
gard to ingenious construction the Americans, in their 
own language, beat all creation. The whole population 
of America seems to grasp the necessity for new in- 
ventions, and when an invention is brought to bear 
fully upon any requirement it seems to be done, not in 
the rough-and-ready way as we are too much accus- 
tomed to think it is, but in a precise and practical way 
which, to my judgment, shows the Anglo-Saxon intel- 
lect at its very best. . . . I have no doubt in my 
own mind that in the course of the next generation 
American inventors in respect of building will do a 
great deal, for there is a great deal to be done. We 
seem in this country to be too much trammeled with 
old traditions ; we do not seem to get beyond the in- 
The Americans 
” 


struction that we received at school. 
throw all that to the winds and strike out for themselves. 

As regards the purely esthetic side of American art 
there was less unanimity of almost unmixed praise, 
But enough praise was here also given to fill us with 
a righteous pride. Most of the speakers had visited 
America themselves, and spoke, therefore, with full 
knowledge of the relative proportion which our good 
works bear to our bad, and of the rate of speed at which 
the former are increasing. Mr. Thomas M. Rickman 
remarked: “ Seeing the buildings in Canada and the 
United States, one sees in all their phases a very great 
change from the architecture of this country. One sees 
the survivalism which we have here, which has been 
transplanted, and also buildings in every style corre- 
sponding to our own; but one also sees, when one gets 
to the United States, a class of buildings altogether 
different. There architects have thrown aside survi- 
valism and have worked according to their own ideas, 
Now, one thing I noticed when there was, that, though 
there were buildings most objectionable according to 
any canon of taste, one was not so much struck with the 
bisarrerie of their appearance as was to be expected.” 
The President of the Institute, Mr. Ewen Christian, 
spoke in a similar strain: ‘* Nobody can pass through 
any city of America without learning at every step. 
He will see much that will disgust him, no doubt, be- 
cause people who go ahead in the way the Americans 
do, do a great many things that we should be ashamed 
of here in matters of art. But the impression that I 
derived from what I saw in America was that there 
was a great revolution going on, that a great deal of 
bad work had been done, but that there was a founda- 
tion of good work laid, and that a grand future was be- 
fore its architects.” 

“With regard to Mr. Richardson’s work ”’ (which 
naturally had received the chief share of praise from 
more than one speaker), the President added, “I was 
never more surprised in my life than when I saw the 
tower of the church that he built at Boston. Itisa 
tower that is a real pleasure to look upon on account 
of its enormous mass. It must be double the size of 


any tower with which I am acquainted that has been 
It is nota 


erected in modern times in England. . . . 
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lofty tower, but its grand square mass is very striking 
indeed. Then the plan of the church itself is very 
good. I cannot say that I agree with Mr. Gass 
as to the details, because [ do not think them up to the 
mark; but it is a question of growth. American art is 
a giant that has grown rather too rapidly, and there- 
fore there is not the amount of finish about it that 
there should be.’’ As against these last phrases, how- 
ever, we may quote Mr. R. Phené Spiers, who called es- 
pecial attention to the photographs of Mr. Richardson’s 
Harvard Law School, saying that they “ contain a large 
amount of original and peculiar refinement mixed with 
extreme breadth and boldness of treatment. It would 
have been impossible,’’ he continued, “for an English 
architect to have dared to go to that extent; he would 
have had against him all the criticisms of all those who 
are afraid of sinning against the laws of recognized 
archeology. I remember I could not help thinking 
that when Professor Ware went home he would be in 
one sense a happy man, because he would be able to 
found a style upon principles; his pupils would not 
always be bound by precedent, and he would be able 
to bring materials into use which we find it difficult to 
do in England. That has been borne out, I think, in 
the work of his pupils.” 

Not the least welcome part of the praise given by 
various speakers is that which refers to this same 
point of education. One gentleman said that he heard 
Mr. Richardson was not only producing exceedingly 
good work himself, but “doing one of the most useful 
things that can be done for American architecture in 
that he is training in his office men who will worthily 
succeed him’’; and another referred to the course of 
study at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
because it seemed to him that “the student in that 
country has before him an opportunity of acquiring 
which is wanting here. . . . They area young nationand 
we are an old one, yet they have done infinitely more ”’ 
[in respect to providing thorough courses of training }. 

The degree to which we recognize the necessity for 
supplementing home instruction by foreign study and 
travel was also commented upon with approval, and 
many judicious references were made to the strong in- 
fluence which French architecture has had upon Amer- 
ican in recent years. In some instances, however, the 
extent of this influence was exaggerated — as, for ex- 
ample, with regard to Mr. Richardson, who owed France 
an enormous debt for the thorough training which he 
received in her schools, but chose to owe her modern 
art a very small debt as regarded the conceptions, fea- 
tures, and details which he put to use in his subsequent 
work, 

It has seemed worth while to quote these verdicts 
here because, as regards matters of art at least, we are 
still timid in estimating our own successes — we are 
still too apt to appreciate them and believe in their 
prophecies only in proportion as they are indorsed by 
foreign critics. Many Americans certainly now appre- 
ciate the exceptional excellence of our best recent build- 
ings, the exceptional talent of our foremost architects, 
and the rapid way in which their influence is spreading 
through the profession at large. But the public as a 
whole does not appreciate them, intrinsically consid- 
ered, and is very far from knowing how great is their 
excellence when judged by the standards set by contem- 
porary work abroad. The praise of these distinguished 














Englishmen may therefore doa useful work among us ; 
but at least as useful a work ought to be done by the 
sentences of blame with which it was interspersed. 

It would be well, for instance, if we should give ear 
to the note of warning struck by one speaker, who re- 
ferred to Mr. Gass’s statement that when he went to 
examine the ventilating-shafts which we had _ so 
cleverly constructed, he most often found them all 
closed up. It would be well, too, if we could realize the 
pity of the fact that, despite most excellent opportuni- 
ties for study, “the Americans cannot bear to go slowly. 
They will not give the time for studying which they 
ought todo.” But it would be still better if we could 
distinctly realize and determine to remedy an unfortu- 
nate state of affairs to which the President of the In- 
stitute referred as “ the universal tendency to jobbery ”’ 
in public work. This he truly affirmed to be the most 
damaging thing with which we have to contend in our 
public buildings. “ At Chicago,” he explained, “ I saw 
a great building in progress, and I do not know how 
many architects had been employed upon it. When 
the Government changes the archifect changes, and the 
consequence is you get all kinds of styles mixed up, 
and a building which ought to be a fine one is utterly 
discreditable. There is only one comfort —that in a 
place like Chicago, where they think more of business 
than of beauty, they cover up the whole fagade with such 
a net-work of telegraph and telephone wires that you 
cannot see it. This tendency to jobbery is a very serious 
matter for architecture : we are not entirely free from 
it in this country, but we are freer from it than they 
are.” 

In conclusion, a fact may be referred to which our 
visitors overlooked, or the unfortunate nature of which 
they were not in a position to understand. It is not 
only jobbery in municipal and State architecture which 
makes our public buildings inferior as a class to those 
built by private enterprise. It is not only because the 
architect of the United States Government is changed 
from time to time that the works for which that Gov- 
ernment is responsible are so often discreditable. The 
whole system by means of which the Government man- 
ages such matters is a bad one — bad not merely in 
the sense that it is not always well administered, but in 
the sense that it cannot be so administered as to result 
in an average of works which would rightly represent 
the standing of American architecture to-day. Until the 
system is radically changed—until the architectural 
business of the United States Government is put upon 
such a basis that it will tempt the hands of our very best 
architects, and will permit that many of them shall join 
in devoting to ita portion of their time —until this 
good day comes, American citizens may feel sure of be- 
ing as well served (if they wish) as any individuals in 
the world, but the American feop/e must be content 
with a worse service than any other nation accepts. It 
must be satisfied to put itself on record as too blind or 
too indifferent to see and appreciate and secure a qual- 
ity of work which year by year excites an ever-grow- 
ing admiration among our foreign visitors. It must 
submit to perpetuate the sins of a past generation of 
architects when it might be giving immense assistance 
to the virtues of the generation which is now at work 
and of those others which are to follow in its steps, if 
we may trust our English critics, with still greater free- 
dom of effort and power and skill. 
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Landscape Gardening and Forestry. 

A FEW months ago we spoke in these columns of 
the status and needs of the landscape-gardener’s art in 
America. A little later we drew attention to the relative 
value of native and foreign trees for American plant- 
ing. In both cases we believed that the subject would 
prove as interesting to the public as it certainly was 
important, and in both our belief has been justified. 
Many letters have come to us asking where further 
information could be obtained. Perhaps the most wel- 
come have been those which showed a desire on the 
writers’ part to study landscape gardening with a view 
to its professional practice. As was said before, few 
professions offer so good a future to the young Ameri- 
can of to-day. There are few in which laborers are so 
scarce and in which a growing demand for intelligent 
labor is so clearly promised. The renewed interest 
with which New York City has turned to the improve- 
ment of its partly completed parks and to the estab- 
lishment of others is but one hopeful sign among very 
many. The success of Tuxedo Park has already led to 
the projecting of other suburban resorts of the kind. 
A scheme is on foot in Boston to redeem the islands 
in the harbor from the deplorable state of nudity to 
which they have gradually been reduced. In Boston 
also and in many Western towns new parks are under 
way. Everywhere there seems to be a nascent desire 
to preserve or to restore the beauty of the water-fronts 
of cities. And to those who keep a keen eye upon such 
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matters, private owners as well as corporations seem 
to be taking a new interest in the art. Senator Stan- 
ford, for instance, in establishing his great university 
for California has chosen a rural site, and has associ- 
ated Mr. Olmsted with his architects in its arrange- 
ment; and the same artist’s services were demanded 
not long ago for so purely utilitarian a scheme as the 
building of a new hotel near Salt Lake City. 

One of the most encouraging facts to be mentioned, 
however, as affecting both the subjects discussed in our 
previous articles is the recent establishment in New 
York of a weekly journal devoted to the interest of 
horticulture, forestry, and landscape gardening. It is 
not a botanical journal properly so-called; but the name 
of its editor — Professor C. S. Sargent of Harvard 
University — guarantees scientific accuracy to all its 
presentations of facts, and its special departments have 
been intrusted to gentlemen as well entitled to confi- 
dence as he. Its discussion of flowers, shrubs, and 
trees will supply a necessary basis for its discussion 
of the forest interests of the country and of the artistic 
aspects of the gardener’s art. There is no place in 
America where this art can be studied as a whole. 
There is no place where preparatory teaching in its 
problems can be obtained except the office of one of the 
few artists who practice it with success. The books 
which relate to it are not very numerous and are some- 
times hard to get, and the best of them are in foreign 
tongues. We have had no medium for popular instruc- 
tion with regard to our existing forests or to questions 
of economic tree-planting, and no recognized organ 
for bringing such subjects to the notice of our legisla- 
tors. All these wants “Garden and Forest” gives 
good promise of meeting in so far as they can be met 
by printed words. We have therefore called attention to 
it as the best way of answering our numerous corre- 
spondents. 
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The Public-School Problem, 

THE statement is made editorially by THE CenTURY, 
“ We need [in our public schools] less ambition and 
more thoroughness; less of the what and more of the 
why,” and the question is asked, “ Who is to teach the 
American people this ?”’ My answer is, that a large part 
of the people are already convinced of it. If the genu- 
ine evils of the present system can be shown still more 
plainly and a remedy for them suggested, surely the 
progressive American spirit may be trusted to apply it. 

One of the best instructors in the country asserts 
that “ in no work to-day is there so much quackery as 
in the so-called educational work of the schools.” 

Of what is the public-school system accused ? As 
Herbert Spencer forcibly states it, “The wrong things 
are taught at the wrong time and in the wrong way.” 
Whether this sweeping assertion is entirely true or 
not, it is certainly true that our schools teach too many 
things at the same time, even if — which is not the case 
— every one of them was taught as it should be. 

There is no time given in our schools to the devel- 
opment of a strong and symmetrical body; no time to 
allow the reasoning faculties to draw the breath of 


life; no time for anything but to crowd the memory 
with facts, the why of them all being as utterly un- 
known to the pupil as it is to the wooden desk upon 
which he piles his many books. 

There isno need to argue thestatement that the health 
of many children suffers in this process of holding the 
metaphorical nose and pouring instruction down the 
metaphorical throat. Why should the word of the ma- 
jority of parents, teachers, and physicians be doubted ? 
Because a child does not drop dead or have a fit on the 
spot, it does not follow that he is uninjured. Even 
ignoring all physical evils resulting from this cause, 
what vast and dreadful mental damage is done him by 
the starvation of his reasoning faculties in proportion 
to the stuffing of his memory, by requiring him to 
grapple with many subjects, some beyond his intellect- 
ual strength, and even, under such circumstances, to do 
the work of a year in six months’ time! 

Teachers are not responsible for this state of things. 
They are, in common with their pupils, the victims of 
this great crime—‘“ the assassination of intellect.” 
Teachers work for wages as do the other laboring 
classes of the community, and in this special pro- 























fession the supply is always in excess of the de- 
mand. The overworked and discouraged teacher has 
her choice of evils,— to resign her position and with 
ither bread and butter, or to keep it and make the 
best of a bad matter. 

The remedy for this condition of affairs lies in the 
creation of a public sentiment against the universal and 
destructive “cramming” process. Let a strong pub- 
lic sentiment demand a reform in this matter, and the 
reform will follow as surely as the earth will continue 
to revolve upon its axis, 

The courses of study for our public schools and the 
amount of time to be given to each branch are planned 
by committees, trustees, and boards of education. 
Generally they are the most influential and honored 
men of the community. They spend gratuitously much 
time and labor in the interests of the schools. But it 
is not enough that they should be moral and “ well- 
meaning’? men, They should comprehend the duties 
required and possess the necessary sort of ability for 
their performance. The overseers of these great mental 
mills should at least be as familiar with their workings, 
and as good judges of the quality of the material pro- 
duced, as the foreman of a woolen factory would be. 
It is a stupid and illogical procedure to elect to such 
positions men who, though they may be skillful man- 
ufacturers or successful merchants, know little or noth- 
ing of the laws of mental development, and possess 
no practical knowledge of school-room work. 


Caroline B. Le Row. 


Mind Training. 


Is 1T not plain, in order that the student of average 
ability shall obtain the power and intelligence that is 
expected, in view of her so-called advantages, that either 
the years spent at school must be extended, or some 
more efficient methods of acquiring knowledge must be 
employed? As to the former, every teacher of private 
schools knows that no more time will be allowed. 
The years granted to the school-girl are grudgingly 
given, and often from these much time is pilfered by 
social distractions. 

Persuaded that some direct means must be found for 
the development of more intelligent and efficient work- 
ing power, and aided by the observation and experience 
gained in contact with the minds of nearly two thou- 
sand pupils, I was led to conclude that the power our 
pupils need lies in the ability to concentrate the attention. 
Then arose the question, How may the powers of per- 
ception and of concentration be gained at school, and 
made to become habits of the mind ? Plainly, in noother 
way than by regular and systematic training to this 
end. Then was formulated a variety of exercises, to be 
practiced by the pupils from ten to twenty minutes 
each day, with no effort at learning or memorizing, 
although these would be attained, but solely to the end 
of acquiring the power of attention. 

To insure guickness and accuracy in seeing, the re- 
versible blackboard may be made a valuable auxiliary. 
A collection of figures, groups of circles or marks for 
unconscious counting, lists of words, and long sen- 
tences may each be presented for an instant, and the 
pupils be required to write or to repeat precisely what 
they have seen. 

VoL, XXXV. — 110. 
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These exercises, it must be understood, are as dis- 
tinct and apart from the work of learning lessons as 
are gymnastic exercises from the habits which follow 
their use, and, like such physical exercises, are to be 
considered only as means to an end. 

Various and multiform are the means to which the 
awakened teacher may resort to quicken the minds of 
her pupils, and to obtain that all-important result of 
attention —accuracy in seeing and hearing. One of the 
most renowned of French educators was accustomed 
to require the boys under his charge to run with all 
speed past the shop windows of the streets, and on re- 
turning to write the names of all the articles exposed 
to view. It has been proved that the power to con- 
centrate the attention may be cultivated and strength- 
ened to such a degree, the mind becoming more and 
more obedient to the will, that pupils thus prepared 
are able to learn lessons, within their comprehension, 
in less than one-half of the time formerly required. 

I venture to assert that a very large part of the time 
spent in studying lessons in school and at home is 
wasted for lack of early training to habits of percep- 
tion and attention. 

Instead of vexing the mind of the delinquent with 
persistent questioning, for the mere sake of “ hearing 
the lesson,”’ an endeavor as hopeless as that of trying 
to pump water from an empty cistern, let the teacher 
first make clear the meaning of the lesson, emphasiz- 
ing with marked distinctness the principal points ; this 
done, require the learner either to write or to repeat the 
precise words, or words of the same meaning, which 
she has just heard. This requirement, be it under 
stood, is not for the sake of committing the words to 
memory, but is a means of holding the pupil’s entire 
attention until she has full possession of the lesson to 
be learned. To know that the results must be pro- 
duced at once will stimulate the dullest mind to its 
full measure of activity, and in the effort to recall the 
exact meaning, and the corresponding words, all other 
issues must be laid aside: the teacher is calling her to 
a quick account, and there is no escape. 

The teacher will find it expedient to set apart, each 
day, short periods of time, varying in length from ten 
to twenty minutes, according to the age of her pupils, 
for the single purpose of developing and strengthen- 
ing those faculties which will, at last, enable them to 
study, according to the true meaning of the word. , 

In order to show how much may be accomplished 
by training the mind to accuracy in hearing, when the 
power of attention has been acquired, some examples, 
by way of results, are here given. In my school were 
assembled about forty girls from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age. A poem by Wordsworth, consisting of 
twenty-four lines, was perfectly recited by the entire 
class in seven minutes; the teacher, as is her invari- 
able rule, read each verse once only. An extract of 
seventeen lines from one of Charles Lamb’s stories 
was accurately repeated after nine minutes. Twenty- 
one lines read from Washington Irving’s “Sketch 
Book ” were instantly reproduced without an error. 

A part of the description of the battle of Waterloo 
by Victor Hugo was read aloud once, and the listen- 
ers immediately recalled thirty-six lines, or four hun- 
dred and sixteen words, precisely as they had heard 
them; and this was done without the least mental 
strain. The power had been acquired by a slow and 
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systematic process of training, lasting but a few min- 
utes at once, 

Many specimens of good literature have been 
learned in a minute portion of the time which would 
be found necessary to the untrained student. 

It is undeniably true that the mind retains longest 
that to which it gives the closest attention; therefore, 
it need be no matter of astonishment that the pupils 
are able to recall selections, or lessons, thus learned, 
after months or even years have passed. 

Classes in history, literature, and art have been con- 
ducted with little use of text-books. There have been 
readings, lectures, and familiar talks on the part of the 
teacher, the oral method having been found to impart 
more of the substance to be learned than the pupil 
could gain from the mere study of the book. Many 
examples might be given proving the efficacy of a sys- 
tem which strives to develop to the fullest extent, in 
each individual, the power of attention and concentra- 
tion. 

With this important part of the mental machinery 
in efficient working condition, the judicious teacher, 
ever watchful of the physical welfare of the youth in- 
trusted to her care, will gladly dispense with many 
brain-wearying hours for her pupils, and will rejoice 
in being able to afford them sufficient time for play 
and physical development. She will not insist upon a 
verbal recitation, in order that she may “ hear a les- 
son,”’ but will require of the scholars an oral or written 
account of what has been learned in listening to her 
instructions, and as the result of their own research and 
observation. 

In a school where the pupils are daily exercised to 
the end of securing habits of attention, much time will 
be economized, more instruction will be imparted, 
fewer text-books will be used, a clearer and broader 
intelligence will be secured, by direct contact with the 
teacher’s mind; and last, but by no means least, a 
truer sympathy will exist between teacher and pupil. 





Catharine Aiken. 


The Education of the Blind. 
A REPLY. 


It isin no spirit of controversy, but from a feeling 
that the schools and institutions for the blind are placed 
in a false light, that I enter a protest against certain 
sentiments expressed in the “ Open Letter” entitled 
“The Blind as Students,” in the November CEN- 
TURY. 

After the faint praise of the opening sentence we 
are told that the schools “are fearfully one-sided in 
their training, lamentably limited in their scope.”’ First, 
let us see what their scope is. That of one, according 
to the words of the director, taken from its prospectus, 
is, “in all cases to fit them [the pupils] for usefulness 
in life, and for maintaining themselves, if necessary, by 
their own efforts”; of another, “to furnish tothe blind 
children of the State the best known facilities for ac- 
quiring a thorough education, and to train them in 
some useful profession or manual art, by which they 
may be enabled to contribute to their own support after 
leaving the institution.”” There seems to be nothing 


“ lamentably limited ” thus far, and these are but speci- 
mens of many which might be cited. 
Just what is meant by their being “ fearfully one- 
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sided in their training” is not made very clear. They 
are charged with conducing to “ blindisms,” such as 
“snapping the fingers to indicate the position of the 
extended hand when about to exchange a friendly 
greeting or pass an object.” How it may have been in 
time past I am unable to say, but in an experience of 
three years’ teaching, and having witnessed their 
greetings and hand-shakings scores of times, I have 
never yet noticed the “ snapping of fingers,” nor until 
the perusal of Mr. Perry’s letter had I heard of such 
an expedient. On the other hand, however, I have 
known cases where pupils have come to the school with 
“blindisms”’ acquired at home, such as moving the 
body and making grotesque motions with the hands 
and arms, which gradually disappeared under the timely 
and friendly admonitions of teachers and the influence 
of their new companions, many of whom have gone 
through the same experience and are on the lookout 
for these peculiarities in new-comers. 

It is true that not all is accomplished that might be 
wished, but the same is true of the public schools. 
The course of study pursued in the schools for the 
blind with which I am acquainted is at least equal to 
that up to and including the ordinary high school. 

Last year a lady, known asa lecturer in an adjoin- 
ing State, visited a class of blind in algebra. After 
listening to the recitation, which consisted in solving 
problems of two and three unknown quantities, from 
books printed in the ordinary raised type, the time 
spent in the learning of which Mr. Perry considers 
“ wholly wasted,” she told them that they recited as 
well as any seeing scholars she ever heard. A young 
man from the same school last year entered a theo- 
logical seminary, passing the required examination 
without a single “ condition,” while several other can- 
didates, some of whom were college graduates, were 
“conditioned ” on two or more subjects. I give these 
merely as examples of what the institutions are doing 
educationally. I would not discourage the education 
of the blind in the public schools, as the writer recom- 
mends, if it were practicable. But we must take the 
facts as they are, and as the case now stands it is un- 
questionably impracticable. Of this, however, it is not 
my purpose now to speak. 

Weare told that our methods are “slow and clumsy.” 
It is only fair to judge of the methods by the results. 
The young man referred to was congratulated upon 
his successful examination by a seeing classmate, who 
said, “ If my college had done for me what your little 
school has for you, I should be satisfied.” It is further 
objected that “the competition at such institutions is 
always and in every department only with those ham- 
pered by a like disadvantage,” and that the pupil “ needs 
the constant spur to his pride of seeing those about him 
accomplishing more in less time, to stimulate his ambi- 
tion.” What stimulus can there be to the ambition of 
a pupil capable of learning a lesson from one or two 
readings, in surrounding him with children who, “with 
fingers crammed into their ears, buzz over a lesson of 
three pages for the fifteenth time ” ? 

The efficiency of wooden maps and globes in teach- 
ing geography is admitted; but “an excellent substi- 
tute may be furnished by any friend at home who will 
carefully trace the outlines of maps ina common atlas.” 
“ Whatever these contrivances lack, the native ingenu- 
ity and aptitude of the pupil must supply.” This is 

















followed by the sage remark that “after all, the stim- 
ulating of these is of far more value than any number 
of facts or theories crammed into his brain by patent 
processes.” Why should not this hold as true for the 
“clumsy methods ” of the schools in question? Why 
should the writer take into consideration, at all, the 
methods of instruction if, as he further says of the pupil, 
“it is what he is, and not what he is taught, that makes 
him a success or a failure”? ? A casual reader would be 
led to infer that a school for the blind assumes to take 
in hand any “ individual under thirty ” and turn him out 
a“ finished specimen of its educational excellence.” As, 
however, the school age is usually placed at from six to 
twenty years, it will be seen that this does not fall 
within its “ scope.” 

In short, Mr. Perry, notwithstanding his characteriza- 
tion of the methods pursued in the schools as “clumsy,” 
recommends, especially in the home, the use of the 
Braille-board for writing, maps in relief, and the type- 
board for arithmetical calculations. 

These constitute in effect nearly all the apparatus, 
designed specially for the blind used in the schools, 
with the exception that here their use is directed by 
experienced teachers. 

J. I. Morey. 


Perkins INSTITUTION FOR THE Biinp, So. Boston, Mass. 


The American of the Future. 


Ir has been observed that the bulk of American citi- 
zens now engaged in the attempt to free labor from the 
tyranny of capital were not born in this country; and 
this fact has been mentioned as if, in some way, it cast 
a reflection upon the expediency or wisdom of the at- 
tempt in question. Native-born Americans, it is urged, 
trained from birth and by inheritance in the traditions 
of American independence and in the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States, would never lend 
themselves to such “ foreign” and aggressive measures 
as the boycott, the strike, and the bomb. This position, 
however, will be found upon examination to be both 
logically and morally indefensible. In the first place, 
it is much to be doubted whether one native-born 
American in ten could repeat from memory a single 
clause of the Constitution of his country; and this ig- 
norance bears practical point in the uncomplaining sub- 
mission with which most native-born Americans endure 
insolence, imposition, and robbery that would stimu- 
late to rebellion the least warlike denizens of the effete 
monarchies of Europe. Our foreign-born population, 
on the other hand, especially those of recent importa- 
tion, are still instinct with something of the same en- 
thusiasm for liberty and for having their own way 
which distinguished the Pilgrims of 1620 and the pa- 
triots of 1776; they have not yet succumbed to the 
apathy and timidity which seem inseparable from a 
prolonged residence in the land of the free. It is not 
the descendants of the “ Mayflower,” in short, who are 
the representative Americans of the present day; it is 
the Micks and the Pats, the Hanses and the Wilhelms, 
redolent still of the dudeen and the sauerkraut barrel; 
and it is to them that a prudent public sentiment will 
intrust the reins of power and the destinies of the re- 
public. Nor should we stop here. There is a further 
step to be taken; one which the increasing enlighten- 
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ment of this age will be certain, sooner or later, to force 
upon us. America, unlike all other countries of the world, 
is an idea rather than a place ; a moral rather than a geo- 
graphical expression. It is not so much the land, as 
the principle, of Freedom. To be an American, there- 
fore, it is by no means necessary to be an inhabitant of 
the United States. In a higher and truer sense, an 
American is a man of European birth, who renders 
himself obnoxious to the land or social proprieties of 
his birthplace. And since, as has been shown, the 
genuine American spirit deteriorates in direct ratio 
with the length of the individual’s residence in Amer- 
ica, it follows that the most genuine Americanism must 
be that which has been free from this enervating in- 
fluence altogether. If this reasoning be valid, an amend- 
ment to the Constitution should be introduced without 
delay, providing that no person of American birth or 
descent should be allowed to hold any political or pub- 
lic office in the United States; that the most recent 
immigrants should be intrusted with the most control- 
ling offices of government; and that no man shall be 
eligible for the Presidency unless he can prove that 
he is an outlaw in his own country, and that he has 
never set foot in this. 
Julian Hawthorne. 


Christian Union, 


IN reading the profoundly interesting second paper 
on the “ United Churches of the United States,” in 
the December CENTURY, I was struck by the omission 
of all reference to an episcopal church (probably on 
account of its numerical weakness) which, owing to 
its peculiar history, would have been deserving of 
mention in Professor Shields’s scholarly essay. I re- 
fer to the Moravian Episcopal Church, with its his- 
torical name of Unitas Fratrum. Taking its rise in 
the forces set in motion by the Bohemian- Moravian 
Reformation of Huss in the fifteenth century, and ex- 
periencing a renewal under German influences in the 
eighteenth century, it possesses the oldest Protestant 
historic episcopate, antedating the Anglican, contin- 
uing in an unbroken succession to the present day 
from 1467, at which time the episcopate was obtained 
from the Romish Church through the medium of two 
Waldensian bishops, regularly consecrated by Roman 
prelates. After a searching examination, the church 
was legally acknowledged as an “Ancient Episcopal 
Church ” by an act of the English Parliament in 1749, 
and thus, so far as I know, is the only church whose 
clergy is officially acknowledged by the Anglican 
church. 

So early as 1840 the late Right Rev. B. B. Smith, 
the then Presiding (Anglican) Bishop of Kentucky, 
proposed an organic union between the Methodist 
Episcopal and Protestant Episcopal churches through 
the medium of Moravian ordination, 7. ¢., that 
Methodist clergy were to be ordained by Moravian 
bishops, as “ this was an episcopate which both churches 
The two Wesleys, John and Charles, 


the 


’ 


acknowledged,’ 
were converted through the instrumentality of the 
Moravian bishop Peter Boehler. 

The Moravian Church, while admitting of the great- 
est freedom of worship, has a rich scriptural liturgy, 
which, with its pure historic episcopate, it prizes as its 
richest treasure. 
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Although historically an episcopal church, its gov- 
ernment is largely synodjcal and conferential, and thus 
presents an example of a church combining these two 
forms of government. 

It has from its origin always been of strong union 
tendencies, and of a truly catholic spirit, ever recog- 
nizing, even in times of prevalent bigotry, all sister 
churches, and standing in friendly relations with them 
where they would let it. It possesses this same spirit 
to day, and hails with delight all signs of union in the 
great denominations of our country, for its churchly 
watch-word has ever been the high-priestly prayer of 
Christ, “ that they may be one.” 


Paul de Schweinite. 
Meprie.p, Minn. 


To the Deaf. 


THE conditions and troubles of defective hearing 
may not interest the general reader, for none but the 
sufferers themselves have any idea of the burden of 
sorrow imposed by the impairment or deprivation of 
the sense of hearing. Nothing save blindness is so 
hard to bear, especially for those full of ambition, and 
otherwise capable of the full enjoyment of life. 

But there are comforts even in deafness. We can 
see the faces of our loved ones, we can enjoy all beau- 
tiful sights,— the lovely flowers, the rich landscapes, 
the glorious sunsets, and all the beauties of nature,— 
while all arts save music lay their treasures and achieve- 
ments at our feet. The pleasures of travel, too, are not 
less to us,— perhaps in many respects they are rather 
enhanced, 

We can make the pen available by correspondence, 
and so benefit ourselves and our friends. We can use 
the brush, and enjoy our labor at the easel; and we 
can employ our hands for our own and others’ comfort 
and happiness in a thousand ways. 

Deafness is far more common than is generally sup- 
posed, and is especially prevalent among the middle- 
aged. Medical works assert that fully one-third of our 
population between the ages of twenty-five and fifty‘are 
partly deaf, the trouble having come on so gradually 
that fully one-half of those afflicted are unaware of it 
until sufficiently advanced to become troublesome. 

We believe the best aurists agree that there is no help 
for hereditary and congenital deafness, or those cases 
where the nerves are paralyzed. A very common cause 
of temporary deafness is hardening of the wax of the 
ear; and the trouble may become serious if not relieved 
by prompt and proper treatment at the hands of a good 
aurist. Where such aid is not available, it is safe and 
possible to remove the wax by putting into the ear 
two or three drops of pure glycerine three times a 
day for three days, and then syringing with warm wa- 
ter (as warm as can be comfortably borne) in which a 
little carbonate of soda has been dissolved. Use a tea- 
spoonful to one quart of water. 

The ear being a very intricate, delicate, and sensitive 
organ, no patent nostrum should ever be introduced 
into it nor any quack ever allowed to tamper with it. 
Only the very best aurists should treat it. Many dis- 
orders and conditions of the inner parts of the organ 
are beyond the reach of medical skill. Such cases are 
disheartening. Obstruction of the Eustachian tube (the 
tube that connects the tympanum, or ear-drum, with 
the back upper part of the throat) is a frequent cause 
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of deafness. 
tube, also causes it. In either case, a good aurist can 
afford speedy relief by removing the obstruction or 
allaying the inflammation. 

Catarrhal deafness usually disappears when the cause 
is removed, if the trouble has not become too deeply 
seated. Early manifestations of deafness should not be 
overlooked or neglected. Elderly people are often deaf 
because vitality is declining generally ; the hearing, in 
common with the other powers, shows the approaching 
weakness and decay of age. Some persons whose hear- 
ing is ordinarily very acute are quite deaf when ex- 
tremely weary. 

Rupture of the drum membrane by an accidental 
puncture, by whooping-cough, or by a blow on the 
head, is among the causes of deafness. The sudden 
concussion of air against the delicate tympanum, 
caused by the discharge of heavy artillery, has often 
more or less impaired the sense of hearing, and, 
strangely enough, in some reported cases where the 
hearing was already weakened, has restored it. Many 
soldiers were made deaf during the war. The ears 
sometimes seem entirely stopped up by a severe cold; 
but let them alone, treat and remove the cause, and 
the effect will probably disappear. 

Climatic causes produce deafness. We have visited 
a county in central Pennsylvania where deaf people 
are the rule and those with good hearing the excep- 
tion, In districts in Alpine Switzerland the same 
peculiarity has been observed. Another cause of deaf- 
ness is thickening of the lining membranes of the ear, 
and for this there is noknown remedy. It may be con- 
stitutional, or caused by ulceration after scarlet fever, 
or by other diseases ; but it sometimes comes on with- 
out any known or apparent cause. All that can be 
done in this case is to palliate the trouble by using an 
ear-trumpet, or, better still, an audiphone. The latter 
is now oftenest made in the form of a fan of vulcan- 
ite, and being black, and a seeming accessory to the 
toilet, is in no respect objectionable, as was the large 
ear-trumpet of former days. There is a very small 
ear-trumpet made that is helpful. These instruments 
are of great assistance in hearing lectures and the like, 
as well as in lending distinctness to conversation. 

It has been said that “ Deaf people are always 
proud.’ Call it pride, if you will; but why needlessly 
proclaim a misfortune (which, unlike blindness, is not 
often evident) by using a conspicuous and forbidding 
instrument? One does not care to emphasize his own 
personal afflictions for the observation and comment 
of others. 

If peoplé only knew how to talk to the deaf, a great 
many heart-aches would be saved. First, have a little 
consideration, and by a very trifling motion, which 
they readily see and understand, call their attention 
to you; then articulate clearly and distinctly — not too 
fast, and not too loud. It is this shouting into the 
ear of a deaf person that fills him with confusion and 
sends all the blood to his face; by his wavering and 
equivocal responses he sometimes hardly gets credit 
for due intelligence, although he may really be very 
well informed on the subject under discussion. He 
had hoped you would speak low and distinctly; he 
could then have heard you, acted like himself, and been 
himself; but now all within hearing know he is deaf, 
think he is very deaf, and look upon him with com- 
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miseration perhaps, as well they may; perhaps gaze at 
him much, and long and rudely too. This only adds 
to his perplexity, and induces fresh resolves never to 
go again where there is any danger of the occurrence 
being repeated. Strange as it may seem, some deaf 
people often hear much better in the noisy street, or 
traveling in the cars, than in a quiet place. 

This is the reason why deaf people shun society, for 
there lie the rough places in their pathway, because few 
know ow to talk to them. We do not mean the very 
deaf, but those who enjoy a chat or a conversation with 
a friend without discomfort. Their greatest trouble 
is to hear mixed conversation, sermons, and the like. 
Familiar voices are easily heard by the partly deaf: 
so they are happiest at home, and avoid general so- 
ciety. The annoyances that seem to accompany the 
deaf are numerous, and often very hard to bear. It 
leads them very often to renew their determination to 
stay closer at home, plunge deeper into books, and try 
there to find compensation for the unattainable pleas- 
ure of social intercourse, 

Katharine Armstrong. 


Names. 


AN amateur painter was once strolling through the 
streets of a coast town, when he suddenly espied, 
standing in the door of a little cottage, a beautiful 
young woman with a sturdy child in her arms. The 
pretty picture framed in the dusky doorway attracted 
him, and with an eye to a “study” he accosted the 
unconscious Madonna. The young mother answered 
that she was n’t particular about herself, but that she 
should admire to have Iddy’s picture taken. “ Iddy! ” 
rejoined the painter ; “ what ’s the rest of his name?” 
“Oh,” said she, with an air of pardonable pride, “ you 
know he ’s our first baby, and we did n’t want him to 
have a name like everybody else; so Ae found some 
nice words in a book, and Iddy’s name is one of ’em— 
Idiosyncrasy !” 

That the above is atrue story as to the main fact makes 
it none the less melancholy. But at the same time 
there was the germ of reform wrapped up in the idea 
of an original name for the child. This motive gov- 
erned our friend Mrs. Kenwigs, when she composed 
the immortal cognomen of herMorleena; and I knew a 
lady who bravely carried about the appellation of Gara- 
phelia Mohalba. This was certainly unique, though for 
purposes of convenience it had to be dwarfed to the 
commonplace and every-day Garry. 

In these complex times it is useless to hope that the 
simplicity and truth of the old Hebrew nomenclature 
can ever be restored. But what an amazing effect might 
be predicted if names were all at once to resume their 
old-time elasticity, and could be donned and doffed as 
character suggested. Think of being known as “Sup- 
planter,” or “ Dishonest,” or “ Repentant,” as the case 
might require. And what an immense stimulus to self- 
righteousness there would be, supposing a man had 
really begun to mend his ways, in being addressed as 
“Virtuous,” or “Excellent,” or “Pure.” It would 
never do. It would be “living in a lantern” with a 
vengeance, The present fashion of newspaper pub- 
licity would be retirement and secrecy compared with 
it, and something more serious than “ dramatic situ- 
ations ” would inevitably result. It is probably for 
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the general good, therefore, that the moral condition of 
language renders such a state of things impossible. 
No doubt speech was orignally an honest interpreter 
of thought, but the interpreter has trifled with his 
moral sense until it is hopelessly degraded, and he 
has no longer even the courage of his opinions left, 
So we give a child his father’s name just because it 
is his father’s name, and not from any special fitness. 
Indeed, the whole question of fitness seems to be lost 
sight of, except in rare cases. The original significance 
of baptismal names is buried under a mountain of as- 
sociations, and we characterize certain ones as stately, 
or somber, or piquant, chiefly because of the qualities 
of some former possessor. And as with “ Iddy’s” 
parents, the mere sound of a name goes far to recom- 
mend it to many people. The melodious arrangement 
of vowels and consonants is, after all, one of the main 
motives; and as tastes differ in regard to what consti- 
tutes melody, the standard has to vary in a somewhat 
trying manner. A large class of excellent people con- 
fine themselves with praiseworthy fidelity to Bible 
names, on account of which a girl now and then finds 
herself weighted in the race of life with such a burden 
as Keren-happuch, or a boy is forever ‘jeered by his 
mates on account of being known as Tiglath-Pileser. 
Even this, however, is an improvement on the Crom- 
wellian style of using whole formularies of theology, 
such as, “ Through much tribulation we enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven” (which was irreverently con- 
densed to Tribby), or the famous Praise-God Bare- 
bones. That was a quaint and not unpleasing usage 
of two gencrations back which gave our aunts and 
grandmothers such names as Patience, Mercy, Thank- 
ful, Submit, etc. But how an occasional “high-strung ”’ 
maiden must have rebelled against the meekness of 
such an appellation. A mode which finds more or less 
favor in the Western States has at least the merit of 
being patriotic. Thus a boy born on the Fourth of 
July was christened Independence, and I remember 
such combinations as Indiana Martin, Peoria Frye, 
and Minneapolis Forsyth. There is a certain breadth 
and freshness, as it were, about these specimens which 
smack of wide rivers and wider prairies. 

There is one aspect of the case against which: the 
writer feels bound especially to protest. It is the ne- 
farious practice of altering a child’s name, now happily 
taking its place among other relics of barbarism-—a 
very different thing, you will perceive, from the hon- 
esty of the Hebrew usage; but it has been largely 
sanctioned, even among the most intelligent people. 
Say, for instance, that a child has, after much anxious 
thought and search, been given her great-great-grand- 
mother’s majestic and honorable name, All the asso- 
ciations of early infancy naturally cling about it. The 
baby’s silver cup and the little spoon and fork bear 
the three stately initials, and various precious heir 
looms are held in trust for the future pleasure of the 
fortunate namesake, But an elder sister dies, and 
straightway, through some occult law of sympathy or 
sentiment, away goes the grand old name to give place 
to—Susie! It is nothing short of robbery. That ob- 
noxious “ie”? reminds me of another practice which 
is almost too absurd to combat. Can any reasonable 
being give a valid excuse for the strange fatuity which 
makes grown-up women, and business women at that, 
announce themselves to the world as Jennie, Mattie, 
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Maggie, etc., ad nauseam? Wow can they help see- 
ing the increased dignity of Jane and Martha and 
Margaret? May a new baptism into the eternal fit- 
ness of things come to the rescue! 

I have known several bright children who refused 
to be known by the name which had been given them, 
and desired to be called by a name of their own choos- 
ing. “I am not Mary; my name is Rosalind,” or 
whatever it was. I also knew one child who was act- 
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To a Little Girl in ‘ Punch.” 
WHO SAID: 


GRANDMA, after giving the subject every consideration, 
I have come to the conclusion that — the World is 
Hollow, and my Doll is stuffed with Sawdust; so— 

I — should like — if you please, io be a Nun! 


Here still in “ Punch’s” page you stand 
Where younger eyes may view you, 

Quaint as when Leech’s skillful hand 
For older laughers drew you. 


Here grandma sits, and, type of joys 
By Fate untimely shattered, 

In sad confusion dolls and toys 
About the floor are scattered. 


So early wise, Life’s vanity 
With prescient gaze discerning ! 
How found you out the truth that we 
Are all our lives in learning ? 


Alas ! what cynic moralist 

(Few, let us hope, as youthful) 
But proves, O tiny pessimist, 

Your quaint conclusion truthful ? 


Yet, we may trust your words expressed 
A transient melancholy, 

From which you soon, with gayer zest, 
Returned to play and Dolly. 


With ws, alas ! — But why pursue 
The dismal allegory ? 

Far pleasanter to laugh at you, 
And trace in “ Punch” your story. 


For surely in the magic glass 
Of those delightful pages 
We see your little figure pass 
At various youthful ages. 


And later, smiling through your curls, 
You greet us, kind and witty,— 

One of your artist’s English girls, 
Fresh, rosy, round, and pretty. 


And still you live (but older grown) 
In some gay land of fable, 
And have for children of your own 
Du Maurier’s “ Jack” and “ Mabel”’! 


Robertson Trowbridge. 


Uncle Ezek’s Wisdom, 


OssTINACY is the characteristic of theignorant; and, 
after all, it is their only safety. 
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ually not named at all till she was seven years old, 
when she proceeded to take things into her own hands, 
and name herself. What a comfortable way is here 
suggested of shirking an alarming responsibility, and 
at the same time revolutionizing the whole matter. 
Let there be some convenient generic term for children 
till the age of six or seven years, and then boldly rely 
on the genius of the coming generation to name itself! 
W. 


£. Denison. 
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WHEN I look around me and see the bickerings 
and strifes among us Christians here on earth, I some- 
times wonder what we shall do to enjoy ourselves 
when we reach heaven, where all bickerings and strifes 
are unknown. 

INTEREST is remorseless; it knows no rest, no 
mercy, no limits. One penny put at interest when 
Adam was created, and compounded, would bankrupt 
creation when Gabriel comes. 


As base as slander is, it is never lost for the want 
of listeners. 


VANITY is the one thing that every one seems to 
have more than his neighbor has. 


CoMMON sense is the rarest of all possessions, and 
those who have the most of it seem to know it the 
least. 


Act natural, my friend, and though you may not 
be very strong, you won’t be ridiculous. 


OPINION is a kind of half-way house, where people 
meet to exchange lies and guess at what they don’t 
understand. 


AN old man in love is as helpless as a blind kitten. 


Ir is very rare indeed that a man is too great for his 
creditors, and it is equally common that his condition 
is too great for him. 


IGNORANCE makes a man impudent; you would 
think it ought to make him modest. 


Guosts are a thin package — so thin, that only one 
man can see them at a time. 


THERE is one instrument that no clever woman has 
ever learned to play on, and that is a second fiddle. 


WHAT a miserable time we should have in this life 
if we were obliged to mind our own business and let 
our neighbors mind theirs. 


My friend, don’t forget this,— if you lie down, the 
world will go out of its way to drive over you; but if 
you stand up, and look severe, it will give you half the 
road at least. 

THE man who has no home generally does n’t want 
one; he is ever verging towards vagrancy, and is pretty 
sure to reach there at last. 

A SPOONFUL of molasses will catch more flies than 
a barrel of vinegar; every one will tell you this, but 
how few try it. 

Ir is easier to control a hundred men than one man. 

You may argue ever so elegantly against a success; 
the success wins every time. 

THERE are certain things that virtue won’t mix with; 
ingratitude is one of them. 


Uncle Ezek. 
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The Reason. 


Who ’ve just turned t 


I know that I can’t wed 
On half-enough a year 
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A TAM O’ SHANTER. 


“ GET married,” say my friends, and I, 


hirty-four, 


Join their lament and, sigh for sigh, 
My loneliness deplore 


It is not that I fear to speak, 
By bashfulness distressed — 

In fact, | ’m noted for my cheek, 
And know the bold are blest. 


My reason, then, if I must give, 
Is simple, short, and clear — 


and live 
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The Question. 


SPAKE the youth Adam, to the maiden Eve: 
“ Dost love me? Answer! answer, or I die! ”’ 


“Not so!” she said, with instinct to deceive: 


Then downward glanced, and blushed from No to Ay. 


“ Dost love me, love me?” And denial failed, 


With love’s first kiss. —* Be sure I love thee.” — Nay, 
Not sure was he: with shary 
** Dost love me, love me? ” — Till, upon a day, 


Suspecting him by vaster thoughts beguiled, 


Quoth she, more softly than the widowed bird, 
“ Dost love me, Adam?” And his quick ears heard: 


With half a sigh, and half a yawn, he smiled, 


Wood B. Benedict. 


As one convinced: and thenceforth, o’er and o’er, 
Answered the question — which he asked no more. 


William Young. 








ver doubt he wailed, 
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The Glacier versus the Editor. 


ADOWN a Glacier’s steep crevasse I dropped a little song, 

And far within the shining depths it slipped and slid along. 

Then to an Editor I sent the self-same song away ; 

‘The Editor accepted it upon that self-same day. 

He did not print it — but his words were courteous, warm, and kind. 
The Glacier held with frigid grasp my little song enshrined. 

The Glacier or the Editor ? —- I fain would see revealed 

Which icy heart would be the first my little song to yield. 

Far, far above, through sun and storm, the Glacier gleamed and shone; 
I took my little rocking-chair and climbed the Alps alone ; 

For fifty years I sat and watched that Glacier’s glittering way, 

In hope to see it bring my song again to upper day. 

For fifty years I watched the date the magazine appears — 

No murmur once escaped my lips in all those fifty years ; 

But still, with meek humility,— heart-sick with hope deferred,— 
Deferred to judgment wiser far, and never once demurred. 

And yet again the pages scanned each month with hope renewed, 
Each month, in deep dejection lost, the cruel pages viewed. 

Again Hope spake with cheering voice, and waved her ae pm wing, 


“Take heart! THe Century of next month your song wil 


surely bring!” 


At last, with heart all turned to ice, despair too deep to name, 
I calmly gave my poem up — the Glacier did the same! 


His Grave. 


By no friend’s footstep is it visited ; 
No flowers are there, not even a hardened wreath 


Of immortelles ; no marble at its head 


Tells the cold secret of who sleeps beneath. 


Though he has charmed a world with fire and soul, 
His lowly grave is never visited. 

Sad? strange ? — Well, not so very, on the whole: 
You see, this charming man is not yet dead. 


A. WR 
Multum in Parvo. 
A Ruyme or Composire PHOTOGRAPHY. 


In love! And the picture belonged to Joe! 
Photograph — cabinet size: 

Sort of ethereal style, you know — 
Dark hair, and bottomless eyes. 


We were college chums, but, powder and flame! 


How can a fellow keep cool ? 
He never would even tell me her name, 
And laughed, and called me a fool. 


He liked her, too, I was sure he did, 
He was praising her high and low, 

And he ’d give me a look from under his lid— 
Well, I certainly hated Joe! 


Did I ever swear I was bound to win 
If the kindly fates approved ? - 

She was “ more to him than friend or kin,” 
And “the sum of all he loved.” 


In short, it was something else than play, 
And at last I said so too, 

And vowed in a most convincing way 
He should tell me all he knew. 


“ Well — it ’s my brother at home,” said he, 
Checking him off on his thumb; 

“ My two little sisters,— that makes three,— 
And my cousin, and his chum: 


“ My mother, my aunt, and my uncle John — 
It ’s the latest thing, you know. 

Now of course you ’re really in love, my son, 
But which is the girl?” said Joe. 


Dora Read Goodale. 
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Ballade of Rejected MS. 


I ’ve “ submitted ” my verse and my prose 
To the editors’ “ reading machines,” 
Yet my name ’s unfamiliar to those 
Who subscribe for the best magazines. 
I began to write verse in my teens, 
By the light of sweet Erato’s face ; — 
ow, what is it the editor means 
By, “ We ’re sorry we have n’t the space ” ? 


Here are madrigals written to Rose — 

’T is to Rose that my preference leans ; 
Here are triolets, rondels, rondeaux, 

And the charms they portray our /ifines; 
Here ’s “ A Plea for our Gallant Marines ’— 
’T was the Admiral.“ stated the case” 

Pray, what is it the editor means 

By, “ We ’re sorry we have n’t the space ” ? 


Here are tales quite as om as Poe’s, 

And weird legends ; — the “ limit”’ still screens 
All I fain to the world would disclose, 

So I clasp my portfolio’s shagreens : 

But just here a grim thought supervenes — 
Does my “style” lack acceptable grace ? 

And is ¢hat what the editor means 

By, “ We’re sorry we have n’t the space ”’ ? 


ENvVoy. 


Friend,— for you ’re at the back of the scenes,— 
Does my Pegasus halt in his pace ? 

Can you tell what the editor means 

By, “ We ’re sorry we have n’t the space ” ? 


Andrew Hussey Allen. 


In Silken Hose. 


IN silken hose and powdered hair, 
And gay pumps twinkling at the toes, 
He had no vulgar flesh to spare 

In silken hose! 


His cheeks were like Moore’s laggard rose; 
And though he breathed Parisian air, 
Insidious wrinkles were his woes. 
Time planned for him no sudden snare, 
But probing age — his worst of foes — 
Laid all his imperfections bare 

In silken hose! 


William H. Hayne. 
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